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Before  the  Balkan  Wars,  when  Turkey  possessed  no 
political  sub-division  of  that  name,  Albania  was  usually 
taken  to  mean  a  stretch  of  territory  lying  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic  and  inhabited  by  an  ancient  race  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  other  peoples  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Whilst  Abdul  Hamid  pandered  to  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  and  surrounded  himself  by  representatives 
of  a  nationality  of  whom  he  was  greatly  afraid,  the  Young 
Turks,  instead  of  recognising  that  the  Albanians  could  be 
of  valuable  support  to  a  Constitutional  cause,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  abrogate  many  of  their  earlier  privileges. 
The  result  of  this  latter  policy  was  that  from  1909  until 
1912  large  areas  of  Albania  were  in  an  almost  continuous 
state  of  insurrection,  which,  in  the  end,  was  indirectly,  if 
not  directly,  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Balkan 
League  and  therefore  for  the  downfall  of  Turkey  as  a 
European  Power. 

Although  the  Albanians  took  no  active  part  in  the  Balkan 
campaigns,  it  was  then  that  their  independence  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  at  Valona — an  independ¬ 
ence  almost  immediately  recognised  by  the  Great  Powers. 
But  before  the  country  had  been  set  upon  its  feet,  if, 
indeed,  the  measures  then  taken  would  ever  have  achieved 
that  purpose,  there  came  the  World  War,  the  departure  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Control  and  of  Prince 
William  of  Wied,  and  the  disappearance  of  any  form  of 
central  authority.  The  Greeks  occupied  parts  of  the 
South,  the  Italians  disembarked  at  Valona,  and  the  Serbs 
and  the  Montenegrins  first  of  all  invaded  and  then  re¬ 
treated  through  the  country.  Towards  the  end  of  1916  an 
Allied  front  was  established  from  Salonica  to  the  Adriatic, 
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and  Albania  remained  partly  in  Allied  and  partly  in 
enemy  hands  until  the  autumn  of  1918.  After  the 
Armistice  the  Italians  took  over  the  military  control  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  Allied,  French  and  Serbian 
contingents  occupied  various  areas,  and  the  Albanians 
formed  a  Government  at  Durazzo. 

Albania,  which  gained  admission  to  the  League  of 
Nations  in  December,  1920,  and  therefore  about  a  year 
before  the  final  settlement  of  her  frontiers  and  the  inter¬ 
national  recognition  of  her  more  or  less  unified  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  still  Europe’s  least-known  State.  Once  more 
possessed  of  approximately  her  pre-war  frontiers,  she  has 
an  area  equal  to  about  two-thirds  that  of  Scotland. 
Though  larger  and  more  primitive,  the  Republic  also 
bears  a  resemblance  to  Palestine,  because  each  is  a  coastal 
strip  bordered  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  each  is  capable  of 
accommodating  a  much  larger  population  than  it  possesses, 
and  each  is  made  up  partly  of  rich  ground  and  partly  of 
lands  which  are  not  productive  from  the  agricultural 
standpoint.  Thus,  whilst  many  districts  of  Albania  have 
an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  littoral,  parts  of  the  centre  (particularly  the  plain  of 
Musakia  between  Durazzo  and  Valona),  and  the  district 
surrounding  Kortcha  are  fertile,  and  if  these  were  properly 
drained  and  irrigated  they  are  capable  of  increasing  the 
crops  to  an  extent  that  would  be  of  material  assistance  in 
regulating  the  existing  Budget  deficit  and  in  balancing  the 
present  heavy  imports  by  larger  exports  than  those  avail¬ 
able  to-day.  Moreover,  whilst  large  stretches  of  the 
country  have  a  bare  and  barren  appearance,  there  are 
countless  olive  groves  and  many  woods,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  the  Marmoures  Forest,  which  includes  roughly 
fifty  square  miles  now  under  exploitation  by  a  German 
company.  Lastly,  whereas  the  future  importance  of  these 
industries  is  uncertain,  coal  certainly  exists,  valuable 
bitumen  is  being  worked  by  an  Italian  company  at 
Selenitza,  and  petroleum  concessions  have  been  granted 
to  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  and  to  several  Italian 
syndicates. 

But  if  the  country  is  varied  in  its  geography,  in  its 
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scenery,  and  in  its  products,  the  people  also  have  their 
sub-divisions.  The  Tosks  of  the  South,  who  are  hard¬ 
working  and  peaceful,  have  lived  for  centuries  under  the 
control  of  the  Beys,  or  Great  Landlords,  against  whom  a 
long-existing  antagonism  is  now  on  the  increase.  The 
Ghegs  of  the  North,  for  the  most  part  divided  into  a  series 
of  tribes,  are  much  more  warlike  than  their  Southern  com¬ 
patriots  ;  they  directed  the  attitude  of  Albania  towards  her 
former  Turkish  masters,  and  they  are  the  people  who  make 
and  break  Governments  to-day.  And  then,  whereas  the 
language  of  the  whole  country  is  the  same  (except  for 
modifications  in  dialect),  the  total  population  of  roughly 
1,000,000  souls  is  separated  in  religion,  approximately 
68  per  cent,  being  Moslems,  with  the  remaining  32  per 
cent,  subdivided  so  that  about  1 1  per  cent,  are  Catholics 
for  the  most  part  domiciled  in  the  North  and  21  per  cent, 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  generally  speaking 
resident  in  the  South. 

The  long  narrowness  of  the  country  and  its  former  sub¬ 
divisions  are  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
the  capital  at  Tirana  in  1920.  That  town,  which  can  be 
reached  from  Durazzo  by  car  in  an  hour,  lies  somewhat  in 
a  hole,  it  is  straggling  in  its  plan,  or  lack  of  plan,  and  it 
possesses  only  three  or  four  streets  worthy  of  the  name. 
But  if  much  still  remains  to  be  done  for  a  place  which 
has  a  present  population  of  nearly  15,000  souls,  great 
improvements  were  made  between  my  visits  of  the  year 
1913  and  of  May  last.  The  capital  now  has  numerous 
shops,  and  trade  is  relatively  good.  Moreover,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  Italy,  who  have 
their  Legations  at  Durazzo,  most  of  the  European  States 
have  representatives  in  the  capital;  there  are  one  or  two 
hotels  which  are  quite  comfortable  from  the  Balkan  stand¬ 
point,  and  countless  cars  await  the  convenience  of  pas¬ 
sengers  desirous  of  going  to  almost  any  part  of  the  country. 
Thus  Tirana,  which  reminds  one  of  a  much  smaller  but 
pleasanter  Angora,  is  in  the  course  of  conversion  from  an 
Eastern  village  into  a  cosmopolitan  centre  of  minor 
importance. 

All  the  Government  offices,  except  the  Ministry  of  the 
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Interior,  which  was  formerly  the  Turkish  Konak,  are 
housed  in  quarters,  often  rented  at  high  prices,  since  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  construct  edifices  suitable  for 
their  accommodation,  d'he  pavilion  which  serves  for  the 
Chamber  and  Senate  on  alternate  days  was  originally 
built  for  an  officers’  club.  On  the  outside  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  high-class  village  hall  or  artistic  gymnasium, 
the  interior  being  arranged  with  desks  and  chairs  flanked 
by  boxes  allotted  to  various  dignitaries.  The  Presidency 
itself  consists  of  several  small  buildings  closely  guarded 
and  surrounded  by  day  and  by  night  by  sentries  furnished 
by  the  Royal  Guard.  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu,  the  President, 
who  is  chief  of  the  Mati  tribe,  scarcely  ever  leaves  these 
buildings  except  to  go  to  his  villa  at  Durazzo  in  summer, 
and  when  he  does  so  far-reaching  and  careful  precautions 
are  taken  to  insure  his  safety.  His  Excellency,  who  gave 
me  an  hour’s  audience,  and  who  is  about  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  is  a  tall,  well-set-up  and  distinguished-looking 
man.  With  brovrn  hair  and  a  small  moustache,  he  pos¬ 
sesses  exceptionally  sloping  eyebrows,  markedly  blue  eyes, 
and  very  white  hands.  Speaking  Albanian,  Turkish 
and  German,  he  has  a  winning  smile,  a  deliberate  and  con¬ 
vincing  way  of  talking,  and  at  any  rate  a  superficial 
grasp  of  the  home  and  foreign  situations.  Indeed,  how¬ 
ever  many  may  be  the  faults  of  the  present  Albanian 
ruler,  he  enjoys  all  the  charm  common  to  his  compatriots 
of  high  class,  he  creates  an  impression  that  he  is  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  that,  although  he  has  made  many 
mistakes,  he  is  far  more  patriotic  than  the  vast  majority 
of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  present  internal  situation  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  the  events  which  occurred 
before  the  return  of  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu  to  power  in 
December,  1924.  If  we  take  it  that  the  post-war  life  of  the 
Albanian  State  began  from  the  time  of  the  Luisnia  Con¬ 
ference  in  January,  1920,  when  four  Regents  and  a  first 
Parliament  were  elected,  and  when  an  anti-Italian  policy 
was  decided  upon,  the  country  was  ruled  for  nearly  five 
years  under  a  Provisional  Constitution  and  by  a  series  of 
Governments  which  succeeded  one  another  in  compara¬ 
tively  rapid  succession.  From  1920-1924  the  regime  was 
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more  or  less  nationalistic  without  any  distinct  leanings 
towards  Italy  or  Jugo-Slavia,  and  whilst  the  situation  was 
complicated  by  a  number  of  insurrections,  a  struggle  was 
in  progress  between  the  more  conservative  section  of  the 
community,  which  was  working  for  a  modification  of  the 
frontiers,  and  the  element  of  the  population  which  con¬ 
sidered  it  w'iser  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Western 
Powers.  Even  during  this  fime,  whilst  he  was  not  always 
in  office,  Ahmed  Zogu,  who  belongs  to  the  latter  school  of 
thought,  was  by  far  the  most  important  person  in  the 
country.  Supported  by  a  number  of  tribesmen,  he  in¬ 
augurated  his  political  life  at  the  time  of  the  Luisnia  Con¬ 
ference,  w'hen  he  played  a  material  role  in  protecting  that 
gathering  from  disturbance  by  the  Italians,  then  still  in 
Albania.  Directly  afterwards  he  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  the  time  being  he  received  the  support  of 
the  South.  About  eighteen  months  later,  and  when  he 
occupied  the  position  of  a  mere  deputy,  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  in  that  capacity  put  down  a 
rising  which  broke  ©ut  among  the  Mirdites  in  the  autumn 
of  1921.  Later  on  His  Excellency,  whose  prestige  was 
increasing  every  day,  once  more  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  again  as  Commander-in-Chief  his  force  and 
his  personality  enabled  him  to  re-establish  order  after  the 
Tirana  Revolution  of  March,  1922.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  Ahmed  Bey  assumed  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  as  such  or  in  a  nominally  more  modest  role 
he  remained  in  fact  the  Government  of  the  country  until 
a  revolution  which  brought  Fan  Noli  to  office  in  June, 
1924.  Ahmed  Bey,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  corridor 
of  the  Chamber  a  few  months  earlier,  then  fled  to  Serbia. 
Fan  Noli  declared  that  his  revolution  was  directed  against 
the  existing  corruption  and  against  the  retention  of  feudal 
privileges  in  the  country,  and  the  temporary  regime  of  that 
political-religious  leader,  which  produced  chaos  in  the 
country,  lasted  for  a  period  of  only  about  six  months. 

Immediately  after  returning  to  Albania  from  Serbia 
Ahmed  secured  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  and  in 
January,  1925,  a  definite  Constitution  was  voted  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which,  in  establishing  a  Republic, 
thereby  did  away  with  the  Regency.  On  paper,  at  least, 
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the  country  therefore  possesses  a  thoroughly  modern  and 
democratic  administration,  supposedly  modelled  in  some 
ways  along  the  lines  of  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  occupying  the  Presidency,  Ahmed  Bey  is 
Prime  Minister;  the  Ministers,  nominated  by  him,  are 
obliged  to  obtain  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Chamber,  and, 
whereas  the  Senate  is  partly  appointed  by  the  President 
and  partly  elected  by  the  people,  the  deputies  are  nomin¬ 
ally  the  representatives  of  the  population.  Measures  are 
introduced  into  and  passed  by  both  Houses,  discussion 
often  takes  a  heated  form,  and,  on  paper  as  well  as  in  fact, 
the  President  has  the  veto  in  all  legislation.  But  in  reality 
Constitutionalism  is  unknown  in  Albania,  and  whilst  the 
four  Ministers  assemble  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ahmed 
Bey,  he  is  the  only  man  who  counts  in  that  assembly. 
Thus,  even  if  his  directions  are  not  always  put  into  force, 
nobody  dares  openly  to  say  or  do  anything  against  the 
wishes  of  his  Excellency,  and  when  something  contrary 
to  the  printed  Constitution  is  required  by  headquarters 
a  law  is  forced  through  both  Houses  overriding  or  putting 
the  printed  document  on  one  side.  Senators  and  members 
of  the  Chamber  receive  salaries,  mostly  because  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  maintain  and  to  silence  a  certain  number  of 
suitable  representatives  imposed  upon  the  population. 
There  are  deputies  who  have  never  been  known  to  visit 
their  constituencies,  though  they  receive  travelling 
allowances  for  so  doing,  and  when  discussion  unacceptable 
to  the  Presidency  seems  imminent  measures  are  imme¬ 
diately  taken  by  the  faithful  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  Ministers  of  Justice,  the  Interior,  Public  Works, 
and  Foreign  Affairs  are  nominally  responsible  for  the 
work  of  their  departments,  but  attached  to  the  Presidency 
are  four  Inspectors-General  who  represent  their  leader  as 
his  sort  of  viceroys.  They  are  therefore  able  to  over¬ 
ride  the  decisions  and  the  work  of  everybody  else.  The 
Ministers  and  functionaries  are  appointed  not  because  of 
their  capacity  or  qualifications  but  on  account  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  chief ;  most  of  them  appear  to  have  gained 
their  experience  in  the  Turkish  service,  and,  judging  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  in  Albania  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
administration  is  much  more  along  the  lines  of  that 
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existing  in  the  time  of  Abdul  Hamid  than  of  those  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Young  Turks  or  by  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha.  Indeed,  throughout  the  country  corruption  is 
widespread,  justice  is  reported  as  comparatively  rare,  and 
the  policy  of  the  former  Minister  of  the  Interior,  particu¬ 
larly  his  attitude  towards  the  confiscation  of  lands  in  cases 
where  the  owners  were  unable  to  produce  title-deeds, 
rarely  existing  in  such  a  country,  left  almost  everything  to 
be  desired. 

Prefectures  have  replaced  the  former  Turkish  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  the  Church  is  now  separated 
from  the  State.  Moreover,  whereas  the  Ottoman  law  has 
been  in  force  up  to  now,  the  Italian  penal  code  is  being 
adopted,  and  this  is  to  be  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  French  civil  code,  the  only  exceptions  to  these  changes 
being  that  in  certain  districts  in  the  North  I  believe  tribal 
law  is  still  to  remain  in  force.  Several  model  farms 
exist,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  agricultural  bank  nor 
means  of  giving  credit  to  the  impoverished  and  backward 
peasants,  and  whereas  schools  are  plentiful,  the  supply 
of  efficient  teachers  is  extremely  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  finding 
efficient  officials,  and  although  a  highly  developed 
patriotism  cannot  be  expected  in  a  new  country,  the 
Government  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  existing  public 
security  and  upon  the  practical  disarmament  of  the 
ordinary  population.  Such  improvements,  which  appear 
pretty  general,  mean  a  great  deal,  not  only  to  the 
traveller  but  to  the  humble  inhabitant  of  the  country. 
And  then  if  the  Italians,  the  French  and  the  Austrians 
were  responsible  for  the  original  building  of  many  of  the 
now  valuable  roads,  and  if  the  Italian  loan,  granted  two 
years  ago,  is  available  for  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
other  road  improvements,  the  local  Administration,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  present  Administration,  has  kept  up  and 
extended  communications,  which  are  now  much  better 
than  those  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  Thus, 
with  hundreds  of  miles  of  relatively  good  main  routes, 
besides  lesser  provincial  roads,  it  is  possible  to-day  to 
motor  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  of  the 
country  in  comparative  comfort  at  an  average  speed  of 
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about  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  to  cover  in  a  few  hours 
distances  which  used  to  take  days  by  pack-horse.  Such  a 
change  is  possessed  of  wide  and  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences,  for  it  tends  towards  the  unification  of  the  people, 
it  helps  the  Government  to  maintain  order  in  the  more 
remote  districts,  and  it  is  of  wide  advantage  to  the  peasant, 
even  should  he  depend  for  his  transport  upon  the  pack 
animal,  which  can  now  travel  with  much  greater  safety 
and  security  than  heretofore. 

To  the  traveller  who  has  recently  discussed  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  the  President  and  with  most  of  the  leading  men 
in  Albania,  and  who  has  motored  nearly  eight  hundred 
miles  in  that  country,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  of  Tirana  is  actuated  by  any  feelings  of 
hostility  towards  her  neighbours,  or  that  it  has  taken  any 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  their  peace. 
Ahmed  Bey  Zogu  himself  assured  me,  I  believe  in  all 
sincerity,  that  he  wished  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
Balkan  States,  and  that  Albania  greatly  admired  the 
League  of  Nations.  Moreover,  whilst  certain  sections  of 
the  gendarmery  are  now  being  replaced  by  regular  troops, 
largely  for  reasons  of  economy,  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  any  military  concentrations  during  my  stay  in  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to  say  that  the 
army  and  the  gendarmery  number  about  seven  thousand 
of  all  ranks  on  a  peace  footing,  and  that  in  case  of  war 
forty  thousand  men  with  some  form  of  previous  training 
could  probably  be  put  into  the  field.  The  army,  which  is 
recruited  for  one  year  by  conscription,  is  organised  in 
infantry  battalions,  artillery  batteries  and  engineering  sec¬ 
tions.  The  gendarmery  is  grouped  in  companies,  the  men 
serving  on  the  voluntary  basis  for  three  years.  There 
are  roughly  half  a  dozen  Italian  instructors  for  the  army, 
a  British  inspector-general,  with  a  staff  of  about  the  same 
number  of  assistants  in  the  gendarmery,  and  there  were  a 
few  ex-Russian  officers,  whose  services  are,  I  believe, 
being  dispensed  with,  in  one  or  both  these  forces.  In 
May  the  troops  were  going  through  an  intensive  training, 
including  night  operations,  but  one  could  not  see  the 
officers  or  the  men,  especially  on  a  long  march,  as  I  saw 
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one  battalion,  and  particularly  the  much  too  large  and 
heavy  boots  worn  in  the  ranks,  without  feeling  that  dis¬ 
cipline  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  that  the  Albanian  army  would 
be  of  little  use  as  a  fighting  machine. 

To  the  present  writer  the  financial  situation  appears  to 
be  the  most  critical  and  serious  problem  connected  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  The  National  Bank, 
the  Loan  of  fifty  million  gold  francs,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Economic  Development  of  Albania,  all  of  which 
depend  upon  Italy,  issue  large  numbers  of  notes,  and 
provide  for  the  construction  of  public  works  and  other' 
changes,  but  they  also  place  heavy  obligations  upon  the 
Albanian  Government.  The  value  of  the  imports  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  exports,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
balance  the  Budget,  the  real  deficiency  in  which  is  far 
greater  than  that  shown  on  paper.  Moreover,  whilst 
money  is  spent  lavishly  on  the  one  side,  there  are  un¬ 
desirable  savings  on  the  other.  The  President  receives 
nearly  ;^io,C)00  a  year,  besides  allowances,  the  details  of 
which  are  difficult  to  discover,  but  the  functionaries  are 
not  only  lowly  paid  but  they  are  often  in  arrear  as  to  their 
salaries.  Again,  money  is  wasted  upon  such  things  as 
the  building  of  a  fine  new  avenue  at  the  entrance  to  Tirana, 
instead  of  upon  improving  the  existing  road,  and  a  section 
of  Durazzo,  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  last  winter,  has 
been  demolished,  although  the  shaken  houses  would  have 
been  capable  of  repair.  And,  lastly,  whereas  railways, 
and  particularly  railways  unlikely  ever  to  be  linked  up 
with  those  existing  beyond  the  frontiers,  are  not  a  vital 
necessity  for  a  country  like  Albania,  the  Government, 
contrary  to  Italian  advice,  has  insisted  upon  the  provision 
of  a  line  from  Durazzo  to  Tirana,  work  upon  which  has 
already  been  begun.  Such  extravagances,  which  are 
resented  by  the  patriotic  and  more  far-seeing  sections  of 
the  public,  are  entirely  unjustifiable. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  in  a  situation  which  must 
now  be  discussed  from  the  standpoints  of  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  President  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  towards  him.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  general  rules  in  Albania,  the  passage  of  two 
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years  and  a  half  is  partially  responsible  for  the  declining 
popularity  of  the  ruler.  The  fact,  too,  that  he  shuts  him¬ 
self  up  in  the  Presidency  at  Tirana,  or  remains  within  the 
immediate  precincts  of  his  villas  at  Durazzo  or  Scutari, 
instead  of  going  about  openly  as  he  did  in  former  times, 
does  not  appeal  to  the  local  mentality.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  poverty  of  the  State,  the  President’s  large  civil  list 
and  the  general  luxury  of  his  establishment  do  not  tend  to 
increase  the  admiration  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people. 
Furthermore,  the  full  control  of  the  elections,  the  cor¬ 
rupt  nature  of  the  Administration  and  the  absolutism  of 
the  Government  give  cause  of  complaint  to  opponents  who 
would  probably  be  equally  partisan  were  they  in  power. 
And  then  the  appointment  to  the  best  posts  of  only 
Ahmed’s  proteges,  many  of  whom  possess  not  merely  a  bad 
present  character,  but  a  still  worse  former  reputation, 
rankle  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  especially  in  those 
of  the  better-educated  sections  of  the  community.  These 
conditions  have  their  bearing  to  a  lesser  or  a  greater  degree 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  important  and  relatively 
prosperous  district  of  Kortcha,  into  which  so  much  money 
comes  from  the  Albanians  emigrated  to  America,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  people  towards  prolongation  of  the  present 
regime  is  favourable  not  so  much  because  they  like  the 
President  but  because  of  the  strength  of  his  rule,  and  be¬ 
cause  any  change  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  further  dis¬ 
orders  and  unrest,  which  would  be  to  their  disadvantage. 
In  Valona  the  masses  assume  the  same  attitude,  but  here 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Beys,  who  neither 
accept  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu  as  their  equal,  nor  like  him  per¬ 
sonally,  desire  the  maintenance  of  his  power  since  they  fear 
the  advent  to  office  of  a  Government,  like  that  of  Fan  Noli, 
which  might  be  actively  opposed  to  their  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  North  unrest  and  dislike  of  the 
existing  administration  are  widespread  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  generally  bad  conditions  which  prevail  there  and 
partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  Ahmed  Bey 
Zogu  and  his  subordinates  towards  the  revolution  which 
occurred  last  November.  That  attitude,  which  resembled 
the  policy  so  often  followed  by  the  Young  Turks  in 
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Albania,  took  the  form  of  laying  waste  the  revolted  area,  of 
flogging  the  residents,  and  of  transporting  hundreds  of 
people — men  and  women — to  Scutari,  where  they  were 
imprisoned  under  conditions  which  are  not  necessary 
to  describe  here.  Such  a  programme,  coupled  with  the 
hanging  of  a  priest,  with  the  misery  now  prevailing  and 
with  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  refugees  in  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  has  left  a  situation  which  is  critical  in  the  extreme. 

Reviewing  all  these  factors  from  the  broader  standpoint 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  President  is  surely  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful  man  in  Albania.  Undoubtedly  he 
enjoys  less  prestige  than  heretofore,  but  the  Opposition 
is  divided,  it  has  no  leader  and  it  possesses  no  practical 
policy.  Moreover,  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu  realises  the  present 
dangers ;  he  is  taking  every  available  precaution  to 
meet  them,  and  the  military  activity  depends  more  upon 
the  advisability  of  preparing  the  army  for  home  eventuali¬ 
ties  than  upon  any  fear  of  a  wish  for  international  compli¬ 
cations.  And  then  the  policy  adopted  (during  my  recent 
visit  to  Albania)  of  giving  military  grades  and  half  pay 
to  about  200  chieftains  from  the  North  and  East,  who  are 
to  command  their  followers  as  a  militia,  in  exchange  for  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  the  extension  of  this  policy  to  about 
forty  leaders  from  the  South,  not  only  proves  that  the  Pre- 
I  sident  hopes  to  assure  himself  of  faithful  support  in  case 
the  army  should  be  disloyal,  but  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  a  widespread  distribution  of  money  among  his 
people.  Consequently,  whereas  it  is  always  unsafe  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  development  of  events  in  the  Balkans,  Zogu’s 
future  seems  largely  to  depend  upon  whether  or  not  outside 
intrigue  continues  in  Albania,  upon  his  ability  or  lack  of 
ability  to  meet  the  financial  situation  and  at  the  same  time 
to  continue  his  relatively  lavish  generosity,  and  upon  his 
future  attitude  towards  the  now  almost  desperate  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  North.  If  foreign  interference  ceases,  if  the 
economic  difficulties  can  be  postponed  or  surmounted,  and 
if  the  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scutari  is  capable 
of  amelioration,  the  President  may  be  able  to  maintain  his 
power,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment.  Alternatively,  failing 
the  realisation  of  all  or  perhaps  any  of  these  improvements, 
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the  duration  of  the  present  Government,  which  seems  to  be 
in  the  wider  interests  of  Albania  and  of  general  peace,  will 
be  determined  by  some  internal  or  external  event,  the 
nature  and  date  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

So  much  for  the  more  local  issues.  The  broader  aspects 
of  the  problem  depend  upon  whether  the  life  of  Albania 
as  an  independent  State  can  be  prolonged  at  all,  and  in  the 
negative  upon  what  kind  of  regime  is  to  replace  that 
which  has  controlled  the  country  for  the  last  seven  years. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  advisability  or  the  reverse 
of  the  original  creation  of  a  State  which  w^as  the  child  not 
of  love  but  of  hatred  and  competition,  once  Albania 
has  been  instituted  as  a  national  unit  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  since  a  separate  and  distinct  people  have  a  right  to 
an  individual  existence,  and  since,  although  certain  former 
rivalries  have  now  disappeared,  these  have  been  replaced 
by  other  conflicting  interests  which  are  almost  as  acute. 
But  if  it  would  be  unjustifiable  and  unwise  for  Europe  to 
agree  to  the  disruption  of  Albania,  it  must  seem  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  present  conditions  that  patriotism  is 
not  sufficiently  developed,  that  education  is  not  general 
enough,  and  that  the  available  supply  of  good  officials  is 
not  adequate  to  enable  the  Albanians  at  present  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  without  foreign  assistance  and  super¬ 
vision.  Many  alternatives,  each  with  their  international 
and  national  difficulties,  present  themselves,  but  from  the 
internal  standpoint  perhaps  the  best  solution  would  be  the 
selection,  preferably  by  the  League  of  Nations,  of  an 
adviser,  or  advisers,  authorised  to  control  at  least  the 
finances  without  interfering  with  the  actual  independence 
of  the  country  or  with  its  commercial  development  by  the 
representatives  of  foreign  nations.  Such  an  arrangement, 
if  carefully  and  tactfully  carried  out,  would  probably  be 
acceptable  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  patriotic  Albanians 
who  resent  the  present  situation.  It  might  or  it  might  not 
be  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  existing  problem,  but  it 
should  tend  to  postpone  and  perhaps  prevent  a  catastrophe 
which  not  only  looms  over  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  but  helps  to  threaten  the  peace  of  that  part  of 
Europe  to-day. 


AFFAIRS  IN  CHINA 
By  W.  F.  Tyler 


There  exists  a  school  of  thought — it  considers  itself  ad¬ 
vanced  and  those  who  oppose  it  out  of  date — which, 
applying  the  law  of  inevitability  to  Chinese  affairs,  main¬ 
tains  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  effectively  to 
oppose  the  claims  of  the  Southerners  regarding  treaties 
and  concessions. 

When  a  line  of  policy,  having  whatever  good  intentions, 
leads  to  disaster,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  attitude  for  those 
responsible  for  it  to  maintain  that  it  was  inevitable. 

The  educationists  are  responsible  for  the  present  state 
of  Chinese  affairs  in  a  double  sense.  By  the  exploitation 
of  their  joint  hobby  and  business  they  not  only  created  the 
situation  prior  to  the  Hankow  affair,  they  not  only  claimed 
for  that  situation  the  excuse  of  inevitableness,  but  they, 
by  means  of  their  widespread  influence,  persuaded  the 
British  Government  of  the  truth  of  that  theory,  and  so  by 
the  commitments  of  Hankow  actually  created  a  smoke¬ 
screen  of  some  degree  of  inevitableness  to  cloak  their 
responsibility.  That,  at  all  events,  appears  to  be  the 
only  hypothesis  explanatory  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable. 

At  this  date  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  produce  reasons 
regarding  the  folly  of  having  accorded  the  policy  of  the 
Southerners  the  status  of  a  genuine  national  movement, 
or  to  explain  how  the  Southern  claims  in  respect  to 
treaties,  concessions  and  imperialism  were  Bolshevist- 
made  artificialities  for  the  creation  of  a  crowd-psychosis 
to  be  used  for  Russia’s  ends. 

However,  the  harm  is  done.  It  can  be  modified,  but  it 
cannot  be  annulled;  for  now  an  ambition  has  been  created, 
in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  for  the  attainment  of 
conditions  as  detrimental  to  the  Chinese  as  to  the  foreigner; 
and  that  ambition — in  view  of  the  Hankow  commitments 
— cannot  be  ignored. 

As  regards  the  general  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  wide  experience  of  Chinese  affairs,  it  appears  to  be 
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merely  this :  That  taking  a  long  view  there  is  good  hope 
for  the  future,  but  that  for  a  period  of  indefinite  length 
those  having  financial  interests  in  that  country  will  have  a 
very  thin  time  with  their  holdings.  As  regards  ports  other 
than  Shanghai,  this  appears  to  be  a  well-founded  opinion, 
but  as  regards  Shanghai  itself  the  situation  seems  much 
more  hopeful — so  hopeful,  indeed,  as  to  point  to  a  boom 
in  the  near  future.  Such  a  hope  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  whatever  may  happen  elsewhere,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
the  continued  Western  control  of  Shanghai  to  an  effective 
degree  will  be  maintained,  and  that  the  collection  there  of 
Customs  dues  on  foreign  bottoms  will  be  continued  under 
some  such  system  as  the  present.  The  normal  mind 
refuses  to  entertain  any  serious  supposition  to  the  contrary. 

Regarding  the  general  situation  there  are  these  pre¬ 
liminary  considerations :  China  is  the  land  of  the  unpre- 
dicable,  of  the  unexpected,  of  the  solution  of  apparently 
insoluble  problems.  She  is  the  prestidigitateur  of  the 
world’s  stage,  and  so  she  can  do  what  other  countries  could 
not  dream  of  doing.  Thus  she  can  have  a  record  Customs’ 
revenue  after  such  a  year  as  the  last  one;  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  central  government  over  a  long  period 
makes  no  great  difference  to  the  revolving  of  the  national 
machine  as  a  whole ;  she  can  have  a  Boxer  uprising  in  which 
the  Empress  Dowager  took  part,  with  a  few  months  later 
the  scene  of  the  Legation  ladies  fawning  over  her.  With 
even  these  trifling  examples  of  what  China  can  do,  who 
can  say  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  early  settlement.? 
Obviously  this  is  no  strong  argument  for  optimism,  but 
it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of,  say,  an  even  chance,  which 
is  better  than  nothing. 

With  factors  so  strange  or  unknown,  with  conditions  and 
events  so  extraordinarily  fluid,  with  circumstances  so  im¬ 
palpable,  how  can  any  opinion  worth  recording  be  come 
to  ?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  only  opinions  worth 
expressing  are  those  dealing  with  broad  tendencies  and, 
it  may  be  added,  those  based  more  on  an  intuition  from  a 
long  association  with  Chinese  affairs,  than  on  stated 
premises. 

Were  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  body-politic  is 
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bound  together  by  a  matrix  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  notwithstanding  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Western  educationist  to  disintegrate  it;  were  the  Chinese 
more  advanced  from  the  Western  political  standpoint  or 
less  advanced  from  the  Eastern,  the  outlook  would  be  a 
nightmare  indeed.  A  China,  susceptible  to  being 
dominated  by  Russian  Bolshevism,  absorbing  in  later 
years,  as  would  be  inevitable,  their  Russian  masters,  might 
well  result  in  a  Golden  Horde  that  would  sweep  Western 
civilisation  from  Asia  and  Europe,  But  fortunately  China 
is  not  yet  so  disintegrated — in  her  peculiar  form  of  auto¬ 
matic  self-government — as  to  become  generally  infected 
with  the  Bolshevist  virus.  Obviously,  too,  Japanese  in¬ 
terests  in  Manchuria  form  a  potent  factor  against  the  im¬ 
position  of  Bolshevism  by  force  of  arms.  Japanese  policy 
in  this  matter  is  a  separate  subject.  That  she  will  try  to 
turn  the  situation  to  her  own  benefit,  with  perhaps  conse¬ 
quent  detriment  to  Western  interests,  goes  without  saying. 
In  the  meantime  she  is  a  bulwark. 

The  situation  at  Hankow  created  a  peculiarly  difficult 
problem  for  the  British  Government.  The  movement,  so 
far,  was  nominally  only  anti-British.  The  chestnut  in  the 
fire  was  in  a  sense  ours,  and  ours  only.  Our  friends  were 
not  at  all  inclined  to  help  us  pick  it  out.  They  may  even 
be  said  to  have  been  entertained — if  anxiously  so — in  view¬ 
ing  our  predicament.  The  British  evacuation  was  possibly 
necessary ;  the  restraint  in  using  force  against  the  wild 
mob,  even  if  that  force  were  sufficient  to  hold  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  was  at  that  stage  possibly  wise.  But  where,  oh 
where,  lay  the  justification  for  acknowledging  the  Southern 
movement  as  a  national  one,  of  admitting  the  justice  of 
its  leader’s  claims  regarding  treaties  and  settlements,  and 
of  yielding  to  those  claims  under  the  threat  of  violence  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  seriously  the  demolition  of 
the  entire  edifice  of  foreign  inhabitation  and  trade  in 
China?  The  blame  has  in  the  foregoing  been  placed  on 
the  educationists.  Directly  or  indirectly,  that  is  where 
it  seems  to  rest ;  to  suppose  that,  without  their  influence,  it 
was  the  result  of  a  sense  of  justice  based  upon  extra¬ 
ordinary  ignorance  of  facts  seems  incredible;  that  alter- 
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nately  it  was  a  sop  given  in  the  hope  that  it  would  satisfy 
the  attacking  ogre  presupposes  a  cowardice  and  an  ignor¬ 
ance  of  mob  mentality  that  seems  equally  incredible.  Or 
was  it  also  a  sop  to  our  Labour  Party?  That  it  was 
adopted  on  the  advice  of  our  Minister  at  Peking  the  writer 
does  not  believe. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  British  policy.  The  grasp 
of  the  situation  at  Shanghai  and  the  thorough  manner  of 
dealing  with  it  was  very  admirable,  and  gives  ground  for 
the  hope  previously  expressed  about  that  port.  Another 
silver  lining  to  a  very  sombre  cloud  is  the  effect  which  the 
individual  behaviour  of  British  troops  vis-a-vis  the  popu¬ 
lace  will  have.  The  mixture  of  their  own  obvious  potency 
with  their  good  nature  and  humour  is  something  that  will 
strongly  affect  the  attitude  of  those  experiencing  it,  and 
the  word  will  be  passed  along.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Tommy’s  smile  and  joke  may  have  an  influence  not  less 
than  his  bayonet.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that  the  Han¬ 
kow  mistake,  taking  its  place  in  the  kaleidoscopic  change 
of  events,  will,  as  sometimes  happens,  lead  to  some  degree 
of  benefit.  It  may  be  that,  as  our  weakness  was  the  cause 
of  the  worst  of  the  Communist  excesses,  so  those  ex¬ 
cesses  are  the  cause  of  the  split  in  the  Southern  Party. 
And,  what  with  that  split  and  our  undertaking  in  regard 
to  the  treaties,  the  moderate  Southern  Party  may  evolve 
a  truly  national  spirit  admitting  perhaps  of  coalescing  with 
a  similar  spirit  in  the  North  with  hopeful  general  results. 
In  that  case  there  would  be  some  off-set  to  the  huge  price 
paid,  but  this  is  only  a  vague,  pious  hope  which,  merely 
because  it  suggests  a  forecast,  is  an  improbability. 

It  is  repeated  that  the  future  cannot  be  foreseen  with 
any  degree  of  probability.  Some  of  us,  however,  have 
convictions  based,  let  us  say,  on  mere  intuition.  The 
writer’s  belief  is  that  comparatively  normal  trade  will  be 
resumed  in  the  near  future;  that  Shanghai  will  have  a 
great  boom  within  a  year  or  less;  and  that  the  present 
abnormal  chaos  will  revert  shortly  to  the  normal  chaos  of 
the  past  ten  years.  It  would  be  a  very  sanguine  person 
who  would  bet  on  a  generally  reformed  and  peaceful 
China  within  any  stated  period.  But  such  individual 
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opinions  can  have  no  outside  value.  It  may  be  that  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  will  extend  over  a  long  period.  If  so, 
what  then  ?  That,  it  is  considered,  is  the  most  important 
question  to  deal  with. 

First  let  something  be  said  about  trade  in  China.  A 
good,  healthy  flow  of  trade  does  not  need  peace  conditions. 
It  went  on  gaily  through  the  Taiping  rebellion  and  the 
Boxer  uprising.  In  the  bad  conditions  of  last  year  there 
was  a  record  collection  of  revenue.  If  China  had  a 
stabilised  Government  the  increase  in  trade  would  rapidly 
become  stupendous,  monstrous  freight  carriers  would  have 
to  be  specially  built  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  approaches  to 
Shanghai  w'ould  have  to  be  deepened  to  admit  a  draught 
of  forty  feet;  and,  as  regards  industries,  the  merchants  of 
the  West  would  be  praying  for  a  new  revolution  in  China. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  full-blooded  regeneration 
of  China  is  desirable  from  a  Western  standpoint. 

Chinese  trade,  even  under  the  most  adverse  of  circum¬ 
stances,  is  insistent  and  has  a  great  momentum.  Let  a 
story  to  illustrate  this  be  told  :  Many  years  ago  the  writer 
was  in  charge  of  works  for  the  amelioration  of  a  very 
serious  rapid  on  the  Upper  Yangtse,  which  had  been 
formed  owing  to  a  young  mountain  top  side-slipping  into 
the  river  and  blocking  up  two-thirds  of  its  width.  A  whirl¬ 
pool  formed  below  the  slide  with  a  gyrating  vortex  down 
which  forty-foot  boats  with  their  crews  dropped  as  easily 
as  a  match  down  the  plug-hole  of  a  bath ;  and  in  that  w'hirl- 
pool  junks  of  a  couple  of  hundred  tons  or  more  were 
broken  up  and  disappeared.  Down  that  infamous  hole 
were  sucked  over  a  thousand  men,  women  and  children  in 
a  period  of  three  months.  Why  was  not  traffic  stopped.^ 
That  was  never  considered.  It  had  been  the  tradition  of 
the  junkmen  for  thousands  of  years  that  no  risks  justified 
stoppage.  Tying  up  their  craft  above  the  rapid,  the 
loadahs  and  their  wives  would  view  the  whirlpool,  discuss 
procedure,  and  then  go  and  make  the  attempt,  singing  their 
shanties  as  they  did  so.  This  is  typical  of  Chinese  trade 
under  difficulties. 

Then  as  regards  trade  routes  and  marts.  These  have  an 
inertia  which  inhibits  the  shifting  of  them.  It  may  be 
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thought  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  Chinese 
authorities  could  divert  trade  from  Shanghai  to,  say, 
Pukow,  opposite  Nanking.  They  could  not.  Shanghai 
as  a  premier  port  and  premier  mart  of  China  is  impreg- 
nably  the  collector  of,  say,  60  per  cent,  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  China.  A  large  factor  in  that  impregnability  is, 
however,  the  continuance  of  a  foreign  control  of  it,  for  it  is 
the  safety  of  residence  there  for  Chinese  that  constitutes 
a  portion  of  its  resistance  to  change.  Thus,  whatever  may 
happen  in  China  generally,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  other  treaty  ports  on  the  coast  and  rivers,  the  holding 
of  Shanghai  provides  with  certainty  the  orderly  continu¬ 
ance  of  trade  generally  with  China;  and,  more,  it  secures, 
by  means  of  the  continuance  of  the  collection  there  of 
Customs  duties,  the  continued  service  of  China’s  foreign 
loans. 

These  two  points — the  continued  Western  control  of 
Shanghai  and  the  preservation  of  the  collectorate  of 
Customs  dues  there — are  the  vital  ones  in  the  situation,  and 
to  reinstate  such  confidence  in  the  future  as  is  possible  a 
definite  announcement  on  these  points  is  highly  desirable. 
At  the  very  worst,  then,  one  envisages  a  sort  of  reversion 
to  the  situation  at  Canton  in  1840,  with  conditions  vastly 
more  favourable.  The  writer  has,  however,  no  idea  that 
affairs  will  come  to  that  pass.  Nevertheless,  he  would 
insure  against  the  possibility. 

What  goes  before  is  not  to  say  that  reforms  in  China’s 
favour  are  not  necessary  at  Shanghai.  Other  ports,  it  is 
believed,  have  given  China  no  just  cause  for  complaint. 
Shanghai  in  the  past  unquestionably  has  done  so.  With 
recent  conditions  at  Shanghai  the  writer  is  not  acquainted, 
but  some  years  ago  the  absurd  dogma  of  “  right  of  asylum  ” 
caused  Shanghai  to  be  a  refuge  for  criminals,  a  place  where 
they  were  practically  immune  from  interference.  Any 
such  evils  as  may  now  exist  should,  of  course,  be 
eliminated,  root  and  branch. 

The  cause  of  China’s  present  condition  has  been  dealt 
with  in  many  places  and  in  many  ways.  Have  patience, 
reader,  with  one  more  exposition  of  this  object.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  Western 
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education,  which  more  or  less  has  been  forced  on  China. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  Western  knowledge  that  is  responsible, 
but  the  unsuitable  Western  ideas  that  have  accompanied 
it.  What,  in  this  repect,  did  Japan  do?  She  used 
Western  teachers  only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
nucleus  of  teachers  of  her  own.  By  that  means  she 
absorbed  Western  knowledge  into  her  body-politic  as  a 
lump  of  sugar  is  absorbed  in  a  cup  of  water.  In  China 
there  has  been  no  similar  absorption.  There  Western 
knowledge  coated  with  Western  ideas  of  various  kinds — 
British,  American,  French  and  German — has  been  utterly 
unabsorbable  into  its  body-politic.  The  simile  here  is  that 
into  China’s  cup  was  dropped,  not  lumps  of  sugar,  but 
blobs  of  oil,  and  that  oil  has  become  putrescent. 

In  order  to  realise  how  baneful  that  process  has  been 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  reason  for  the  age  of  China’s 
special  form  of  civilisation.  There  are  records  of  many 
civilisations  that  were  born,  grew  for  a  time,  and  then  died. 
Some  of  them  were  great  civilisations.  There  were  those, 
for  example,  that  produced  monuments  of  which  China 
has  been  incapable.  All  have  disappeared — the  Egyptian, 
the  Babylonian,  the  Aztec — all  except  China.  Why? 
What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  exceptional  vitality?  It 
cannot  be  a  mere  matter  of  luck  in  the  absence  of  outside 
aggression,  for  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  a  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  usually  not  its  attack  by  a  superior  one,  but  the  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  an  inferior  one  owing  to  its  own  decadence. 
The  commonly  supposed  decadence  of  China  is  at  all 
events  not  sufficient  even  to  threaten  the  continuance  of 
her  civilisation — except  perhaps  to  some  small  extent  in 
so  far  as  it  has  been  produced  by  the  results  of  Western 
teaching — a  newly  discovered  means  to  that  end  in  China’s 
history.  But  China  as  a  whole  is  not  decadent;  and  it  is 
asked  again  how  through  those  long  ages  has  she  been 
preserved  from  it? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  difficult.  To  arrive  at 
it  consider  an  imaginary  soliloquy  of  one  of  the  ancient 
sages  of  pre-Confucian  days  : — 

“  I  am  a  sage — a  prophet — what  I  say  is  believed. 
Great,  therefore,  is  my  opportunity  and  great  my  respon- 
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sibility.  My  special  study  has  been  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  and  particularly  the  cause  of  the  decay 
of  past  and  present  civilisations.  Great  truths  affecting 
mankind  are  always  simple,  and  the  great  truth  here  is 
merely  this :  There  can  from  the  nature  of  things  be  no 
permanence  in  a  dynasty,  yet  in  the  past  it  has  always  been 
that  permanence  that  has  been  aimed  at.  The  permanence 
that  is  needed  is  that  of  the  body-politic  of  the  people  at 
large.  To  that  end  I  will  lay  down  such  a  relationship 
between  father  and  son,  elder  and  younger  brother, villager 
to  the  village  head,  village  head  to  the  magistrate,  magis¬ 
trate  to  the  Viceroy,  Viceroy  to  the  Emperor,  as  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  automatic  Government,  the  functioning  of  which 
as  a  whole  will  be  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  the 
functioning  of  any  one  part  of  it.  Especially  it  must  be 
independent  of  any  particular  dynasty  and  thus  inde¬ 
pendent  even  of  subjugation  by  an  alien  people,  for  the 
effect  of  the  system  I  will  lay  down  will  be  the  absorption 
of  the  conqueror  by  the  conquered.” 

Thus  by  means  of  the  teachings  of  the  sages  there  came 
into  existence  a  system  of  government  which,  like  an 
almost  frictionless  flywheel,  was  capable  of  revolving  for 
an  indefinite  time — even  for  so  long  a  time  as  a  century — 
without  the  operating  of  the  motive  spring  of  a  central 
government.  That  system  has  been  the  matrix  which  has 
bound  together  the  Chinese  people  through  not  merely  the 
centuries,  but  through  the  millenniums. 

To  what  extent  has  that  matrix  been  impaired.^  Among 
the  student  class  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
younger  officials  it  may  be  said  to  no  longer  fully  function, 
but  among,  say,  95  per  cent,  of  the  populace  it  continues 
to  operate  in  that  unconscious  way  that  Christianity 
operates  in  Europe  in  spite  of  apparent  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Such  an  innate  influence  takes  longer  than  a 
couple  of  decades  to  eradicate  itself.  That  it  admits  of 
eradication  in  time  by  Western  influence  is  perhaps  the 
case.  Our  old  sage  foresaw  much.  He  guarded  against 
every  conceivable  eventuality  that  lay  in  his  view,  but 
barbarian  education  lay  beyond  his  horizon. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  China  has 
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no  place  here.  That  religion  is  an  essential  feature  in 
man’s  evolutionary  track,  and  that  it  operates  in  a  fantastic 
manner  similar  to  the  fantasies  to  be  observed,  say,  in 
insect  life,  makes  any  criticism  of  its  activities  or  any 
attempt  to  control  them  utterly  futile.  But,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  seems  worth  recording  that  fifty  years  ago  the 
writer’s  father  refused  to  allow  China  missionary  meetings 
in  his  parish  on  the  grounds  that  Confucianism  appeared 
to  him  to  provide  a  code  so  similar  to  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  that  the  attempt  to  force  on  that  country  the 
form  of  Christianity  which  man  in  some  eighteen  centuries 
had  evolved  was  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  criticism  thus  withheld  from  religion  cannot  be  with¬ 
held  from  education.  It  should  have  been  the  education¬ 
ist’s  business  to  consider  the  effect  of  his  actions.  The 
Chinese  student,  whether  abroad  or  in  Western-tutored 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  in  China,  was  not  merely 
taught  literature,  mathematics,  and  science.  He  was  also 
taught  the  special  ideals  of  the  nation  to  whom  his  teacher 
belonged.  He  was  taught  republicanism  and  a  perverted 
history  of  Anglo-American  relations  by  Americans.  He 
was  taught  the  advantages  of  parliamentary  government 
by  the  British  and  the  doctrine  of  force  by  the  Germans. 
But,  above  all,  he  was  taught  that  his  country’s  weakness 
was  due  to  its  failure  to  adopt  one’  or  the  other  of  these 
diversified  ideas.  He  was  taught  the  virtue  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  individualism  and  the  disadvantages  of  collec¬ 
tivism.  He  was  taught,  in  fact,  to  have  a  growing  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  teachings  of  the  sages.  In  effect.  Western 
education  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied  under¬ 
mined  and  disintegrated  that  matrix  of  Chinese  life  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  subject  of  the  turning  out  of  vast  numbers  of  tech¬ 
nical  students  for  whom  no  positions  could  possibly  be 
found  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here.  It  is, 
however,  the  combination  of  that  factor  plus  the  factor 
of  the  false  ideals  taught  that  is  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  China. 

The  indictment  against  the  Western  educationist  in 
China  is  thus  a  heavy  one.  That  some  excuses  for  him 
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are  to  be  found  is,  however,  unquestionable.  He  was,  for 
example,  strongly  supported  by  the  diplomatic  body  at 
Peking ;  he  was  subsidised  by  chambers  of  commerce ;  and 
no  strong  warning  against  his  policy  was  uttered.  That 
he  was  supported  by  his  home  country,  that  in  England 
he  had  Parliament  at  his  back,  goes  without  saying.  But 
he  had  secured  more  than  that,  for  he  had  gained  the 
support  of  the  publicity  organs  of  the  country  to  such  an 
extent  that  any  public  criticism  of  his  doings  was  barely 
possible  in  England,  and  the  same  condition  held  in 
America. 

This  matter  was  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  the  Vice¬ 
roys  of  the  old  regime.  It  must  be  some  twenty  years  ago 
that  a  Viceroy,  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  high  officials  at 
interviews,  asked  the  writer,  apropos  of  nothing  that  had 
gone  before,  “  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  returned 
student?”  To 'such  a  question  no  dissertation  was  admis¬ 
sible.  The  answer  must  be  brief — epigrammatic  if  pos¬ 
sible — at  all  events  pithy  or  forcible,  and  thus  depended 
on  intuition.  The  writer’s  answer  to  the  question  was 
given  in  these  coarse  words, “Your  Excellency, the  student 
has  had  his  mental  stomach  filled  with  food  entirely  un¬ 
suitable  to  his  mental  digestion.  As  a  consequence  he 
has  returned  here  and  spewed  it  out  all  over  the  country 
in  filthy  lumps  of  putrifying  matter.”  “  That,”  said  the 
Viceroy,  “  is  exactly  what  I  think;  and  what  it  is  going  to 
lead  to,  heaven  only  knows.” 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  over  thirty  years  in 
the  Chinese  service ;  he  fought  for  China  against  Japan  in 
1894;  he  has  been  possibly  the  most  active  of  all  ex¬ 
ponents  of  China’s  rights;  in  his  past  connection  with 
Sino-foreign  affairs  his  policy  was  guided  by  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  what  was  good  or  bad  for  China  was  good  or 
bad  for  the  foreign  trader,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  thus,  in 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  Chinese  interests  as  well  as 
that  of  the  foreign  trader,  that  the  foregoing  has  been 
written ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  would  add  this  : — 

When  China  has  a  Government  capable  of  being 
trusted  with  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  and  their  pro¬ 
perty,  that  jurisdiction  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  given 
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her.  In  the  meantime  voluntarily  to  hand  over  any  con¬ 
trol  of  foreig^n  interests  to  the  tender  mercies  ofl  China’s 
leaders  in  their  present  state  of  mentality  would  be  the 
height  of  folly.  It  may  be  that  violence  in  this  direction 
will  be  exercised  to  an  extent  impracticable  to  fully 
resist.  In  that  case — and,  of  course,  in  any  case — let  the 
essentials  of  Western  control  of  Shanghai  be  maintained, 
and  let  the  security  existing  there  for  the  service  of  the 
foreign  loans  be  maintained.  But  be  satisfied  with  essen¬ 
tials.  Realise  that  there  have  been  practices  at  Shanghai 
which  have  given  just  cause  for  complaint — practices 
which  in  one  way  or  the  other  have  grown  up  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  jurisdiction  and  administration  dealing 
with  foreign  activities — which  have  played  their  part  in 
the  creation  of  the  present  situation,  and  which  must  now 
be  rooted  out. 

May,  1927. 
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By  Lieutenant-Commander  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy, 

R.N.,  M.P. 

The  strike  and  its  twin  brother  the  lock-out,  under 
modern  conditions,  are  the  most  difficult  problems  facing 
society.  There  is  a  technical  difference  between  the 
strike  and  the  lock-out  not  always  observed  by  the  general 
public. 

When  work  is  stopped  in  a  great  industry  and  the 
public  suffers  ihere  is  a  tendency  to'  throw  all  the  blame 
exclusively  on  the  trade  unions  concerned.  There  have 
been  two  great  mining  disputes  since  the  war,  that  of 
1921  and — the  worst  stoppage  in  the  coal  mines  that  the 
country  has  ever  suffered — in  1926.  In  both  cases  the 
employers  offered  certain  terms  to  the  men  differing  from 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  working  by  con¬ 
tract,  and  this  made  the  dispute  technically  a  lock-out. 
The  General  Strike,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  strike  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  dispute  which  now 
threatens  the  mining  industry  anew  will  also  be  a  strike 
as  opposed  to  a  lock-out. 

Just  as  war  between  nations  under  modern  conditions 
has  become  more  damaging  and  costly  to  all  concerned, 
owing  to  the  interdependence  of  nations  brought  about 
by  the  improvement  of  communications  and  the  growth 
of  modern  trade,  so  the  industrial  dispute  on  a  large  scale 
causes  far  more  damage  to-day  to  everyone  concerned, 
including  both  parties  to  the  dispute  and  the  general 
public,  for  similar  reasons.  For  the  whole  modern 
tendency  of  industry  is  for  the  units,  in  ordec  to  protect 
themselves  and  for  greater  efficiency,  to  increase  in  size, 
and  also  for  the  units  in  an  industry  to  combine  and  even 
to  form  working  arrangements  with  allied  industries  not 
of  their  order. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  each  master  or  each  firm 
or  corporation  bargained  with  his  or  its  own  workpeople. 
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If  agreement  was  not  reached,  and  a  stoppage  of  work  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  members  of  the  craft  union  concerned  in  the 
particular  industry  fought  out  the  matter  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  employer  concerned,  and  it  became  a  contest  of 
endurance  between  masters  and  men.  Serious  as  this 
was,  and  great  as  were  the  misery  and  financial  loss  caused, 
other  industries  were  not  necessarily  affected. 

The  next  stage  was  the  enlargement  of  the  unions  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  formation  of  federations  of  em¬ 
ployers  on  the  other.  A  good  example  is  the  employers’ 
federation  in  the  engineering  trades  covering  the  whole 
country,  and  the  corresponding  union  of  the  workmen, 
the  A.E.U.,  also  covering  the  whole  country.  Another 
e.xample  is  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  who 
bargain  and  negotiate,  happily  in  nearly  all  cases  success¬ 
fully,  with  representatives  of  all  the  railway  companies. 
These  examples  could  be  multiplied.  If  a  key  industry 
covering  the  whole  country  is  affected  great  damage  and 
loss  is  likely  to  be  caused  to  other  undertakings  dependent 
upon  the  particular  key  industry  in  which  a  stoppage  has 
occurred. 

Soon  after  the  Armistice,  for  example,  there  was  a  long- 
drawn-out  dispute  between  the  moulders  and  their 
employers  covering  the  whole  country.  This  affected 
scores  of  engineering  undertakings,  whose  work  was  held 
up  owing  to  the  moulders  being  idle;  these  undertakings 
in  their  turn  being  unable  to  fulfil  their  contracts  held  up 
work  in  other  industries  dependent  upon  them,  while  the 
lack  of  orders  for  steel  and  metals  caused  loss  and  dis¬ 
location  to  the  steel  and  metal  producing  industries. 

The  pace  in  enlarging  the  area  of  the  unions  was  set 
by  the  men  themselves;  and  before  the  war  the  railway- 
men,  the  miners  and  the  transport  workers  were  organised 
in  three  trade  unions.  This  was  the  result  of  years  of 
bargaining  between  the  various  craft  or  regional  unions 
concerned.  These  three  unions  then  made  a  working 
arrangement  amongst  themselves,  the  so-called  Triple 
Alliance,  which  caused  great  alarm  to  many  good  people, 
especially  employers  of  labour  and  financiers,  before  the 
war.  But  although  the  pace  had  been  set  by  the  unions, 
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the  employers  had  begun  to  combine  together  in  the  first 
place  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices,  avoiding  under¬ 
cutting  and  cut-throat  competition.  The  next  stage  was 
for  the  employers  to  combine,  or  rather  to  utilise  their 
machinery  of  combination,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bargain 
to  better  purpose  with  the  unions. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  it  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
combinations  of  employers  and  merchants.  This  was 
owing  to  the  institution  of  Governmental  control  in  nearly 
every  undertaking,  industry  and  trading  organisation  in 
the  country  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  war.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  various  controllers  and  for  the 
Government  Department  taking  over  control  to  be  able  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  whole  of  an  under¬ 
taking  or  trade  or  industry.  The  various  employers, 
therefore,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not — and  there  was 
always  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  more  successful  or 
the  more  conservative  to  combine  wdth  their  colleagues 
or  competitors — were  compelled  to  patch  up  some  kind 
of  organisation  amongst  themselves,  and  these  organisa¬ 
tions  have  remained  in  being  in  most  cases  ever  since. 

The  war  also  hastened  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
great  industries  to  coalesce  into  larger  units.  The  small 
concerns  amalgamated  with  or  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
greater.  Yet  the  war  only  gave  an  impetus  to  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  which  were  coming  about  naturally  in  any  case. 

This  is  the  horizontal  trustification,  that  is,  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  industry  in  great  groups  of  the  same  industries. 
There  is  another  process — vertical  trustification.  For 
e.xample,  the  great  engineering  firms  own  coal  mines,  iron 
mines,  smelting  works,  rolling  mills,  engineering  shops; 
and  several  of  them  in  England  perform  all  the  processes 
for  the  extraction  of  coal  and  iron  from  the  mines  to  the 
turning  out  of  the  finished  product,  from  a  motor  car  to 
a  battleship,  or  a  plough  to  a  locomotive.  Ford  in 
America,  Stinnes  in  Germany,  several  of  the  great 
engineering  firms  in  England,  are  trustified  vertically. 

Even  where  one  company  does  not  control  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  a  system  of  interlocking  directorships,  the  same 
group  of  men  control  a  number  of  allied  undertakings. 
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And  as  up  to  a  point  such  amalgamations  and  reorganisa¬ 
tions  lead  to  savings  and  greater  efficiency,  they  are  un¬ 
avoidable  in  a  modern  State.  In  all  the  modern  industrial 
nations  this  process  of  amalgamation  or  trustification — 
call  it  what  we  will — together  with  the  formation  of  rings, 
mergers  and  combines,  has  gone  on  apace. 

Now  organised  labour  bargains  with  the  organised 
employers.  If  the  organised  employers  form  themselves 
into  greater  and  ever  greater  amalgamations  the  unions 
are  bound  to  follow  suit,  otherwise  the  scales  will  be 
weighted  in  favour  of  the  employers.  Hence  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  strike.  This,  then,  is  the  problem  with  which  every 
industrial  State  to-day  is  faced.  Great  amalgamations  of 
employers  face  great  amalgamations  of  trade  unions. 
They  bargain  together,  with  or  without  Government  super¬ 
vision,  interference  or  control.  And,  when  they  bargain, 
in  the  last  resort  the  employers  claim  the  right  to  refuse 
to  employ  the  workpeople  on  the  terms  demanded,  and 
the  workpeople  claim  the  right  in  the  last  resort  to  with¬ 
draw  their  labour  on  the  terms  offered.  In  the  result, 
if  and  when  an  industrial  dispute  breaks  out,  it  is  on  a 
very  great  scale,  and  the  whole  tendency  is  for  the  dispute 
to  become  greater.  And  as  these  great  disputes  mean 
immense  losses  to  the  nation  and  the  public  as  a  whole, 
any  Government  holding  office  is  faced  by  an  almost 
irresistible  demand  to  intervene. 

The  intervention  has  taken  various  forms.  In  a  famous 
railway  strike  in  France  before  the  war  Monsieur  Briand 
took  the  step  of  calling  out  the  Reserves  and  breaking  the 
strike  by  running  the  trains  with  the  railwaymen  as  army 
reservists  under  military  discipline.  In  the  great  railway 
strike  in  England — a  strike  for  the  recognition  of  the  union 
— in  1912,  the  Government  felt  justified  in  intervening 
owing  to  the  international  situation.  A  very  strained  situa¬ 
tion  had  arisen  between  France  and  Germany  over  the 
Agadir  incident,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  both  sides  to 
come  to  terms.  The  appeals  of  the  Government  were 
listened  to.  The  O.M.S.,  recognised  by  the  Government, 
is  another  form  of  intervention.  In  Canada  arbitration 
Acts  have  been  passed,  and  the  two  parties  to  a  dispute 
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are  compelled  to  lay  their  case  before  an  arbitrator  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government  before  the  stoppage  takes 
place.  Similar  attempts  have  been  made  in  Australia,  not 
very  successfully. 

In  Russia  and  Italy  an  entirely  different  conception  of 
the  State  is  held,  and  in  both  these  countries  the  ruling 
party  has  declared  all  strikes  and  lock-outs  illegal.  I 
shall  return  to  the  Russian  and  Italian  examples  presently. 

In  England  certain  industries  have  managed  to  avoid 
disputes  for  long  periods  with  great  success  by  voluntary 
arbitration.  The  classic  example  is  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  which  has  been  free  from  disputes  for  many 
years,  thanks  to  voluntary  arbitration.  The  steel  smelters 
is  another  example.  A  not  entirely  successful,  but  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  example  of  bringing  peace  into 
industry  by  arbitration  has  been  the  textile  industry  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

This  process  may  be  attempted  at  too  fast  a  rate, 
however,  and  then  unofficial  strikes,  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  in  many  ways  than  official  strikes,  take  place.  An 
example  here  is  the  case  of  the  seamen.  There  has  been 
no  great  official  dispute  amongst  the  seamen  for  many 
years,  but  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  a  long-drawn- 
out  and  very  damaging  unofficial  strike  owing  to  the 
reluctance  of  large  sections  of  men  to  accept  the  agreed 
reduction  in  wages.  The  emergence  of  unofficial  leaders 
led  to  a  long-drawn-out  unofficial  strike. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  thoroughly  aroused  by 
the  events  of  last  year.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer 
to  them  in  detail.  The  sympathetic  action  of  the  unions 
with  the  miners  and  the  so-called  General  Strike  produced 
the  Trade  Union  Bill,  which  occupied  most  of  the  time 
of  Parliament  this  last  summer.  Here  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  declare  the  sympathetic  strike  illegal.  The  first 
intention  of  the  Government  was  to  avoid  legislation 
dealing  with  the  sympathetic  lock-out.  But  as  a  result 
of  criticism  the  Bill  was  amended  to  include  the 
sympathetic  lock-out.  Owing  to  obstruction  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  only  part  of  the  Bill  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Govern- 
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ment  had  recourse  to  the  “  guillotine,”  in  other  words  a 
fixed  time-table,  and  in  consequence  the  lock-out  clause 
received  not  one  word  of  discussion  in  Committee,  but 
was  forced  through  automatically  under  the  guillotine ! 
It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Bill  will  work. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  legislating  to  meet  an 
admittedly  difficult  problem,  namely,  that  of  avoiding 
these  devastating  large-scale  disputes,  is  the  mental 
divorcement  of  different  classes  of  the  community  one 
from  the  other.  The  actual  points  of  contact  between 
the  manual  workers  and  the  non-manual  workers  are  very 
few.  By  non-manual  workers  I  mean  more  particularly 
the  directing  and  employing  classes.  Far  too  many 
members  of  the  middle-class  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
mentality  of  the  manual  workers,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  for  a  member  of  the  middle-class 
to  understand  the  real  psychology  of  the  working-man. 
He  will  not  often  get  it  by  talking  to  him,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  war  and  the  throwing  together  of  the  different  classes 
in  the  field,  there  is  still  a  dangerous  amount  of  ignorance. 

The  right  to  strike  is  looked  upon  by  the  ordinary 
workman  as  a  priceless  heritage.  As  was  said  by  one  of 
the  Labour  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  casual  labourer  and  certainly 
understands  the  mentality  of  the  casual  labourers  in 
London,  the  right  to  strike  is  all  that  to-day  differentiates 
the  free  man  from  the  slave.  This  is  strong  language, 
and  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  expresses  the  thoughts 
of  the  average  working-man. 

Another  trouble  is  the  suspicion  of  arbitration  held  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trade  unionists  and  their  leaders. 
The  men  feel  they  are  handicapped  in  the  arbitration 
court  by  ignorance  of  the  true  position  of  the  industry 
concerned.  They  do  not  know  the  true  financial  position 
of  the  employers;  they  do  not  know  what  profits  are 
actually  being  earned.  Published  balance-sheets  do  not 
show  everything.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  continu¬ 
ally  repeated  accusation  of  the  coal  miners  against  the 
employers  that  they  are  making  hidden  profits  through 
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subsidiary  companies  marketing  the  coal  or  dealing  in 
by-products  of  coal,  or  purchasing  the  stores  for  the  pits, 
etc.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Miners’ 
Federation  of  Great  Britain  employs  a  first-class  firm  of 
accountants  to  examine  into  the  books  of  the  mining 
companies.  The  men’s  earnings  have  depended  on  the 
actual  profits  earned.  Yet  the  miners  stick  to  their  belief 
that  there  are  hidden  profits  not  disclosed,  even  to  the 
auditors,  earned  by  subsidiary  or  nominally  independent 
companies  in  which  the  shares  are  owned,  or  control  is 
exercised,  by  the  mine-owners.  There  is  therefore  a  wide¬ 
spread  suspicion  of  arbitration  as  arbitration.  Yet,  as  I 
state  above,  arbitration  is  practised  with  very  happy  results 
in  many  industries. 

For  many  years  strikes  and  lock-outs  have  been  illegal 
in  certain  undertakings.  Gas,  electricity,  water,  are  three 
examples.  Here  the  community  has  had  to  protect  itself, 
and  the  logic  of  the  position  has  been  accepted  by  the 
workmen  and  employers  concerned.  The  position  in 
which  a  few  key  men  or  their  employers,  because  they 
cannot  agree  on  the  conditions  or  remuneration  of  labour, 
can  cut  off  the  water  supply  of  London  or  Birmingham 
is  obviously  impossible. 

Another  example  is  that  of  the  pilots.  The  Pilotage 
Act  of  1913  regulated  the  whole  position  of  the  pilots  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  The  pilots  are  key  men, 
and  if  they  ceased  work  owing  to  a  dispute  with  their 
employers  the  shipping  industry  would  be  held  up. 
Their  employers  are  the  various  pilotage  authorities. 
Pilotage  authorities  are  the  Harbour  Boards,  or  the  Trinity 
House,  and  the  municipalities  of  the  seaports  and  other 
bodies  exercising  authority  in  different  pilotage  areas. 
They  vary  in  composition,  but  they  are  public  bodies  on 
which  the  pilots  themselves  are  represented,  the  shipowners 
are  represented,  the  harbour  authorities  are  represented, 
and  the  other  corporations  concerned  have  seats.  The 
pilotage  authorities  draw  up  the  rules  under  which  the 
pilots  work,  fix  their  remuneration,  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  like.  In  case  of  a  dispute  either  the 
authority  or  the  pilots  can  demand  an  enquiry.  When  an 
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enquiry  is  demanded  the  Board  of  Trade  steps  in  and 
appoints  a  small  committee,  usually  under  the  presidency 
of  a  retired  admiral,  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  dispute  and 
report.  The  Board  of  Trade  then  makes  an  award  which 
is  compulsory  on  both  parties,  that  is,  on  the  pilotage 
authority  and  on  the  pilots  themselves,  and  by  law  the 
pilots  and  the  pilotage  authority,  the  shipowners  and 
everyone  else  concerned  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  finding 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  works  well  in  practice. 
Both  the  pilots  and  the  shipowners,  in  addition,  bring  such 
pressure  to  bear  as  they  can  on  Parliament,  and  both 
exercise  considerable  influence.  We  here  see  an  actual 
case  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  practice,  and  it  works 
successfully.  But  the  situation  of  the  pilots  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  wage-earner.  Their 
position  is  assured ;  they  receive  a  pension ;  their  numbers 
are  limited;  they  are  sure  of  a  fair  living;  they  are  the 
pick  of  the  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  they 
only  enter  the  service  after  a  severe  professional  and 
medical  examination.  They  are  picked  men  occupying 
key  positions,  and  their  conditions  of  employment  are 
rigidly  governed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Consider  the  position  in  Russia.  Here  we  have  the 
Marxian  State  in  being.  Nominally,  the  wage-earners 
and  the  peasants  govern  the  State.  The  Soviet  system  is 
only  a  method  of  election  of  representatives  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  by  professions,  callings,  trades  or  industries,  instead 
of  on  a  geographical  basis.  The  strike  is  illegal,  and,  as 
in  theory  there  are  no  employers,  the  lock-out  is  impossible. 
In  a  purely  Socialistic  State  the  strike  is  an  anomaly. 
The  workman  cannot  strike  against  himself.  In  practice, 
however,  in  Russia,  there  are  trade  disputes.  Under  the 
new  economic  policy  a  good  deal  of  private  trade  and 
employment  is  permitted.  There  are  private  employers 
employing  workmen  for  wages,  and  disputes  take  place. 
But  as  the  private  employers  are  for  the  most  part  small 
men,  and  as  the  great  key  industries  are  run  by  the  State, 
the  disputes  where  the  private  employers  are  concerned 
are  of  a  trivial  nature.  But  there  have  actually  been  strikes 
in  the  State  industries;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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the  unions  are  State  organised,  the  higher  positions  in 
which  are  almost  entirely  manned  by  members  of  the 
governing  party,  the  Communists.  These  disputes  have 
been  settled  in  much  the  same  way  as  trade  disputes  were 
settled  in  this  country  during  the  war,  that  is,  the 
Government  has  intervened  and  brought  pressure,  moral 
or  otherwise,  to  bear  on  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  For, 
besides  the  railways  and  other  transport  undertakings,  the 
large  industries  in  Russia  are  managed  by  State  trusts. 
And  the  State  trusts  are  conducted  on  very  much  the  same 
lines  as  any  large  undertaking  in  other  countries  so  far  as 
the  management  goes,  the  profits  going  to  the  State. 

During  the  war  in  England,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
Munitions  Act  was  passed,  under  which  the  strike  and  the 
lock-out  were  frankly  forbidden  and  compulsory  arbitration 
introduced.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  stoppages  took 
place  in  the  mines  and  even  in  the  munition  works.  They 
were  settled  by  great  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Government,  and,  of  course,  public  opinion  was  with 
the  Government.  Much  the  same  situation  prevails  to-day 
in  Russia.  There  is  a  complicated  machinery  for  the 
removal  of  grievances,  and,  thanks  to  the  control  of  all 
the  means  of  propaganda  and  public  instruction  by  the 
Government,  no  large-scale  strike  in  any  basic  industry 
in  Russia  can  hope  for  popular  support.  The  Government, 
on  its  part,  undertakes  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  wage- 
earners,  and  although  wages  are  not  high  in  many  industries 
and  the  conditions  of  work  onerous,  nevertheless,  the 
impression  is  created  that  it  is  for  the  wage-earners  them¬ 
selves  to  mould  their  own  existence,  and  that  they  have  it 
in  their  hands  to  build  up  a  new  order  according  to  their 
own  desires. 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  Italy.  In  the  Fascist 
State  the  strike  and  the  lock-out  are  alike  illegal.  Owners 
and  workers  are  organised  in  their  syndicates.  The  Fascist 
syndicates  are  the  only  ones  recognised  by  the  State,  and 
they  are  the  only  ones  legally  entitled  to  represent  the 
entire  category  of  workers  or  employers  in  a  particular  in¬ 
dustry.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  great  majority  of  the 
wage-earners  and  the  employers  are  organised  in  their  re- 
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spective  Fascist  syndicates.  A  magistrature  of  labour,  as 
it  is  called,  has  been  established  by  the  State  and  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  regulating  labour  controversies,  of  arbi¬ 
trating  where  required,  and  of  intervening  in  all  disputes  or 
threatened  disputes.  Yet  the  State  itself  does  not  attempt 
to  intervene  until  collective  bargaining  by  the  employers 
and  employees  has  failed.  The  full  Charter  of  Labour  has 
not  yet  been  adopted,  and  is  in  debate  in  Italy  now.  It  is 
really  a  bold  bid  by  the  Fascist  Government  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  organised  wage-earners.  For,  while  taking 
away  the  right  to  strike,  and  also  the  right  to  lock  out,  the 
Fascist  Government  offers  certain  benefits  in  exchange. 
The  employers  are  offered  industrial  peace,  the  pressure 
of  the  State  by  propaganda  and  every  other  method  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  rate  of  production,  and  State  assistance  in 
compelling  the  observance  of  contracts.  Labour  is  offered 
material  advantages.  The  standard  of  living  is  defended. 
The  Italian  workman  who  will  submit  to  the  ideals  of 
Fascism  is  promised  a  living  wage  and  a  maximum  working 
week.  The  professional  organisations  of  employers  and 
employed  must  undertake  the  technical  instruction  of  the 
workers  and  especially  of  the  younger  men  in  order  that 
they  may  be  given  a  chance  of  rising  in  their  crafts  or 
trades.  It  is  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  apprentice 
system,  and  the  idea  is  to  offer  such  educational  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  more  energetic  and  intelligent  workmen  can 
rise  to  high  positions  in  the  industry.  There  is  a  compul¬ 
sory  insurance  of  workmen  against  accidents,  illness  and 
unemployment.  There  is  maternity  benefit  for  married 
workers,  a  statutory  annual  holiday  on  full  pay  is  provided 
for,  and  where,  owing  to  bad  trade  or  alteration  of  pro¬ 
cesses  or  other  causes,  a  workman  is  dismissed  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  he  is  entitled  to  certain  compensation 
according  to  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  employed  in 
the  industry.  And  to  all  these  advantages  and  benefits  the 
employers  must  agree. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Italy  the  position  of  the 
worker  is  precarious;  the  population  is  increasing,  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  few,  the  standard  of 
living  is  low,  and  emigration  has  been  checked  since  the 
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war.  There  is  thus  a  danger  of  pressure  being  continuously 
applied  to  the  standard  of  life  of  the  workers  and  its 
progressive  reduction.  In  exchange,  therefore,  for  sur¬ 
rendering  the  strike  weapon,  the  Italian  workman  is  offered 
a  defence  against  unreasonable  pressure  on  his  standard 
of  life.  How  this  will  work  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
tell  as  yet.  The  test  of  Mussolini’s  success  or  otherwise 
will  be  the  actual  standard  of  life  of  the  mass  of  the 
working  people  of  Italy.  At  present  it  is  stationary,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  wages  of  the  workers 
is  about  twelve  points  less  than  in  1920.  It  stands  to-day 
at  about  88  per  cent.,  and  has  been  at  this  figure  for  three 
years.  The  Italian  working-man  will  apply  the  standard 
of  the  real  purchasing  power  of  his  wages  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years  as  the  test. 

From  this  brief  survey  certain  conclusions  may  be 
reached  applying  to  our  own  country.  Public  opinion  in 
all  classes  demands  a  real  effort  to  prevent  industrial  dis¬ 
putes.  To-day  the  wage-earners  are  in  a  weak  position; 
their  union  funds  are  depleted,  while  a  long  period  of  bad 
trade  has  used  up  their  savings  and  resources.  When  trade 
is  bad  the  employers  demand  reductions.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  some  improvement  on  our  present  anarchy 
should  be  achieved  before  trade  revives  again.  We  surely 
want  the  wage-earners  to  share  in  the  return  of  prosperity, 
but  not  at  the  cost  of  great  strikes  and  widespread  industrial 
upheavals. 

Time  alone  will  prove  how  efficacious  the  Trade  Union 
Bill  will  be  in  preventing  large-scale  disputes.  The  leaders 
of  organised  labour  are  emphatic  in  their  pessimism.  Few 
optimists  can  be  found  to  prophesy  that  a  single  trade 
dispute  will  be  prevented  or  even  the  settlement  of  a  trade 
dispute  brought  about  by  the  Act. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  growing  feeling  every¬ 
where  in  favour  of  the  setting  up  of  arbitration  machinery. 
The  wage-earners  of  the  country  will  never  submit  to  the 
strike  weapon  being  taken  from  them.  But  I  believe  that 
the  State,  while  endeavouring  to  prevent  disputes  by 
encouragement  of  arbitration  and  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  machinery,  could  do  much  to  cause  its  acceptance 
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and  use  by  certain  guarantees.  The  minimum  wage,  the 
maximum  working  week,  annual  holidays,  compensation 
for  loss  of  employment,  are  the  baits  held  out  by  Mussolini 
to  the  Italian  workmen.  In  many  industries  in  this  country 
there  is  already  a  minimum  wage  and  a  maximum  working 
week.  Could  not  these  be  extended?  And  while  some 
industries  have  organised  holidays,  why  should  not  all 
industries  follow  their  example?  There  has  been  an 
immense  output  of  ameliorative  legislation  since  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  of  last  century.  Health  insurance,  un¬ 
employment  insurance  and  the  like  are  enjoyed  by 
practically  all  the  wage-earners.  There  is  no  real  guarantee 
for  the  existing  standard  of  life  or  for  its  improvement 
when  trade  revives.  If  the  public  wishes  to  escape  the 
inconveniences  and  loss  resulting  from  widespread  trade 
disputes,  the  fact  must  be  accepted  that  the  workers  to-day 
require  some  defence  against  the  pressure  of  the  modern 
organisations  of  employers.  If  the  State  can  provide  such 
defence,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  working  days  lost 
through  trade  disputes  will  follow  automatically. 
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By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Of  the  holding  of  conferences  there  is  no  end.  Barely 
has  one  international  gathering  finished  its  work  at  Geneva 
than  another  begins.  Thus  it  happened  in  July  that  the 
International  Economic  Conference  had  hardly  completed 
its  task,  and  the  International  Labour  Conference  was  still 
in  session,  when  the  delegates  of  the  three  great  Naval 
Powers  assembled  at  the  Palace  of  Nations  to  consider  the 
question  of  extending  the  Washington  Agreement  in 
capital  ships  to  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  other 
auxiliary  vessels.  They  came  at  the  invitation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge,  who,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  Pre¬ 
paratory  Disarmament  Commission  to  advance  the  cause 
of  naval  disarmament,  invited  the  delegates  of  the  four 
Powers,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France  and  Italy,  to  confer 
with  the  American  delegates  at  Geneva  on  the  subject.  It 
was  not  the  President’s  idea  at  the  time  to  summon  a 
separate  conference ;  what  he  proposed  was  that  the  naval 
conversations  should  be  carried  on  as  part  of  the  general 
debate  on  disarmament,  in  the  hope  that  a  naval  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  reached  which  would  assist  the  work  of  the 
Preparatory  Disarmament  Commission.  It  was  clear 
from  the  Note  which  President  Coolidge  addressed  to  the 
Naval  Powers  that  he  was  anxious  to  help  the  League  by 
removing  the  deadlock  on  naval  disarmament,  and  not  to 
take  any  part  of  its  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  the  French  suggested  in  their  reply  to  the 
American  Note.  The  view  held  by  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  at  the  time  of  the  Washington  Conference  in 
1922  was  that  their  country  had  undoubtedly  lost  prestige  in 
sacrificing  its  superiority  in  battleships  and  not  obtaining 
equality  with  Great  Britain  and  a  two-fifths  margin  over 
Japan  in  auxiliary  vessels,  above  all,  in  light  cruisers.  It 
was  therefore  quite  in  accordance  with  American  policy 
that  the  President  should  attempt  to  establish  his  country’s 
claim  to  rank  as  a  Power  second  to  none  in  the  disarma- 
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ment  discussions  at  Geneva.  France  and  Italy  professed 
to  see  in  the  President’s  invitation  an  attack  on  the 
authority  of  the  League ;  but  their  real  reason  for  refusing 
to  accept  it  was  based  on  the  same  argument  which  was 
used  at  Washington  :  that  as  destroyers  and  submarines 
were  the  chief  protection  of  the  weaker  Powers  against 
the  battleships  of  the  stronger  Powers,  France  and  Italy 
must  be  allowed  to  build  as  they  pleased,  and  could  not 
accept  a  strict  limitation  of  tonnage  by  classes  for  auxiliary 
vessels.  It  is  true  that  the  French  appeared  to  concede 
something  to  the  British  view  at  Geneva  when  they  ac¬ 
cepted  a  classification  of  ships,  but  their  net  was  still 
thrown  too  wide  to  satisfy  the  British;  moreover,  as  they 
insisted  on  the  right  to  vary  their  shipbuilding  programme 
every  year  there  would  have  been  no  certainty  or  stability 
in  such  a  plan. 

When  the  French  and  Italians  refused  to  join  in  the 
conversations  proposed  by  President  Coolidge,  and  his 
invitation  was  subsequently  limited  to  the  three  great  Naval 
Powers,  the  British  found  themselves  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  For  any  agreement  that  might  be  reached  by  the 
three  Powers  was  necessarily  conditioned  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  was  concerned  by  the  shipbuilding  programme  of 
France  and  Italy.  This  was  recognised  by  the  United 
States,  which  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  the  other  Powers 
increasing  their  fleets  the  convention  between  the  three 
Powers  should  be  open  to  revision. 

Nevertheless,  the  absence  of  the  French  and  Italians 
greatly  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Conference  at 
Geneva,  for  the  British  and  American  delegates,  having 
their  eyes  on  different  problems,  were  constantly  talking 
at  cross  purposes.  Britain  was  thinking  of  her  long  lines 
of  communications  and  the  security  of  her  trade  routes 
and  the  dependence  of  her  people  on  foreign  supplies. 
The  Americans  insisted  that  their  problem  was  the  same, 
and  talked  of  the  ruin  which  would  overtake  American  in¬ 
dustries  if  the  United  States  were  deprived  of  manganese 
for  the  making  of  steel,  and  of  rubber  and  tin.  But  there 
is  really  no  analogy  between  the  United  States,  with  a  vast 
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continent  from  which  to  feed  their  people  and  their  illimit¬ 
able  resources,  and  the  position  of  Great  Britain. 
Nothing  puzzled  the  British  delegation  at  Geneva  more 
than  the  insistence  of  the  American  Admirals  on  claiming 
parity  in  naval  strength  on  the  ground  that  the  naval  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States  were  no  less  than  those  of 
Great  Britain.  This  argument,  although  sincerely  held 
by  the  Americans,  seemed  so  incomprehensible  to  the 
British  Admirals,  with  their  experience  of  the  damage 
which  a  few  raiders  and  submarines  could  do  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  on  which  Great 
Britain  depended  for  her  existence,  that  they  looked 
elsewhere  for  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  demand  of 
the  United  States  for  equality  in  warships.  It  was  no 
doubt  partly  to  be  found  in  the  very  natural  desire  of  the 
Americans  to  increase  their  prestige,  and  their  belief  that 
in  the  near  future  their  foreign  trade  would  take  on  an  ex¬ 
pansion  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  But  behind 
the  demand  for  parity  was  detected  the  desire  for  the 
greater  security  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  Pacific  by 
an  agreement  with  Japan  which  would  limit  her  auxiliary 
ships  according  to  the  three-fifths  standard.  It  has  always 
been  the  chief  concern  of  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Hector 
By  water  points  out  in  his  book  on  Navies  and  Nations, 
which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference,  to  possess  a  fleet  which  shall  be  capable  of 
neutralising  Japanese  naval  power  and  so  ensuring  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  America  in  the  Pacific.  There  are  few  respon¬ 
sible  people  in  America  who  believe  in  the  danger  of  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  apart  from  sentimental  reasons  the 
Washington  Agreement  on  capital  ships  may  be  said  to 
have  made  that  danger  extremely  remote. 

The  United  States  were  therefore  supposed  to  be 
primarily  thinking  of  their  security  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
“  But  very  different,”  to  quote  from  Mr.  Bywater  again, 
and  as  a  naval  expert  he  puts  the  problem  as  the  British 
Admirals  saw  it,  “  is  the  position  of  Great  Britain. 
Although  our  interests  in  Eastern  waters  are  considerably 
more  extensive  than  those  of  the  United  States,  elsewhere 
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we  have  commitments  of  even  greater  importance,  which 
also  call  for  naval  defence.  In  time  of  war  we  should 
be  liable  to  attack  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Channel,  and 
the  Atlantic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Pacific.  Manifestly, 
therefore,  a  fleet  that  sufficed  for  American  requirements 
would  be  inadequate  for  our  means.” 

That,  indeed,  was  the  British  argument  from  the  very 
first  day  that  our  delegates  at  Geneva  were  confronted 
with  the  American  demand  for  naval  equality.  Mr.  Bridge- 
man  argued  the  British  case  in  terms  of  the  vital  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  British  people  on  overseas  commerce  for  their 
daily  food.  The  Channel,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Atlantic  were  never  mentioned  in  public  speech  or  talks 
with  the  Press;  it  was  the  unique  position  of  Great  Britain 
as  an  island  power  with  insufficient  food  supplies  which 
was  the  point  insisted  upon. 

The  British  Empire’s  position,  said  Mr.  Bridgeman 
in  his  opening  speech  explaining  the  British  proposals  for 
limitation  of  auxiliary  craft,  was  defined  by  the  First  Lord 
at  Washington  as  resting  on  the  following  factors : — 

(1)  Insular  position  of  the  Mother  Country,  dependent  for  raw  materials, 
food,  and  her  very  existence  on  the  free  passage  of  the  seas.  This  made 
their  position  unique,  and  made  discussion  of  naval  disarmament  more 
difficult  than  for  any  other  Power. 

(2)  Length  of  trade  routes. 

{3)  Extensive  coastlines  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  the  long  lines 
of  communication  to  be  protected  against  any  danger. 

All  through  the  long  and  tedious  discussion  on  compara¬ 
tive  figures  of  naval  strength  Mr.  Bridgeman,  Admiral 
Earl  Jellicoe,  and  Admiral  Field,  the  chief  spokesmen  for 
the  British  Empire,  concentrated  their  efforts  on  trying  to 
persuade  the  Americans  and  the  Japanese  that  the  British 
demands  turned  on  the  purely  defensive  requirements  of 
the  Empire,  and  above  all  of  Great  Britain  itself.  The 
British  proposals,  especially  on  cruisers,  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  Conference  turned,  were  so  obviously,  in  the  British 
view,  the  very  minimum  which  could  satisfy  the  safety  of 
the  island  Power  and  her  long  lines  of  communication  and 
trade  routes  that  Mr.  Bridgeman  could  never  understand 
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why  they  were  refused.  Again  and  again  the  British  dele¬ 
gation  asked  the  delegations  of  the  other  two  Powers  to 
state  their  requirements  equally  clearly  so  that  on  this  basis 
all  three  plans  for  limitation  should  be  discussed. 

But  the  Americans,  with  their  plan  for  a  global 
tonnage  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  vessels — cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines — based  on  the  careful  calcula¬ 
tions  of  their  experts,  expected  the  discussion  to  be  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  their  figures,  and  were  disap¬ 
pointed  when  the  British  demurred  at  it  as  a  plan  that 
began  from  the  wrong  end.  For  the  British,  who  produced 
no  total  tonnage  figures  for  classes,  but  very  definite 
figures  as  to  the  displacement  and  gun  power  of  individual 
units,  regarded  the  problems  of  naval  limitation  in  quite 
a  different  way.  Their  method  was  to  follow  the  tradition 
of  the  British  Navy  in  estimating  the  strength  of  an  enemy 
fleet  according  to  its  number  of  ships  and  guns.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  British  plan  divided  the  three 
classes  of  auxiliary  ships  to  be  discussed  into  two  sub¬ 
divisions  according  to  tonnage  displacement  and  guns. 
It  proposed  also  to  lengthen  the  life  of  all  classes 
of  ships  as  a  means  of  effecting  economy.  On  the  face 
of  it  the  British  plan  appeared  to  be  more  logical  and 
more  comprehensive  in  the  reductions  which  it  proposed 
than  either  the  American  or  Japanese  plans.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  reversal  of  the  American  procedure  of  fixing 
global  tonnage  limits,  for  it  left  the  ultimate  tonnage  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  determining  the  units  in  each  class 
according  to  the  defensive  requirements  of  each  country. 

As  the  Americans  were  out  for  economy  as  well  as 
parity,  they  naturally  fixed  their  ratios  of  tonnage  at  a 
limit  which  would  not  require  them  to  engage  in  an  expen¬ 
sive  shipbuilding  programme.  The  definitions  of  the 
three  classes  into  which  they  divided  auxiliary  ships  were 
as  follow' : — 

The  cruiser  class  shall  include  all  surface  naval  combatant  vessels  which 
are  of  standard  displacement  of  more  than  3,000  tons  and  not  exceeding 
lo.ixK)  tons,  and  not  carrying  guns  exceeding  8  inches  in  calibre. 

The  destroyer  class  shall  include  all  surface  naval  combatant  vessels  of 
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standard  displacement  of  600  tons  and  not  more  than  3,000  tons  which 
have  a  designed  speed  greater  than  17  knots. 

The  submarine  class  shall  include-  all  vessels  designed  to  operate  below 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

An  unrestricted  class  should  include  vessels  of  limited  combatant  value. 
The  technical  definition  of  vessels  to  fall  within  such  a  class  should  be 
the  subject  of  future  agreement. 

Replacement. — The  age  limit  for  replacement  in  the  several  classes  shall 
be  as  follows:  (i)  Cruisers,  20  years.  (2)  Destroyers,  15-17  years. 
(3)  Submarines,  12-13  years. 

The  American  proposals  for  tonnage  limitations  gave  in 
the  cruiser  class  from  250,000  to  300,000  tons  to  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire,  and  to  Japan  from  150,000 
to  180,000  tons;  in  the  destroyer  class  from  200,000  to 
250,000  tons  to  United  States  and  British  Empire,  and 
from  120,000  to  160,000  tons  to  Japan,  while  the  figures 
for  the  submarine  class  were  respectively  on  parity  basis 
60,000  to  90,000  tons  and  36,000  to  50,000  tons  for  Japan. 
There  was,  furthermore,  to  be  an  exempt  class  for  surface 
vessels  below  a  low  tonnage,  which  was  ultimately  agreed 
upon  at  600  tons.  Moreover,  the  United  States  proposed 
that  limitation  by  total  tonnages  in  each  of  the  several 
classes  should  be  modified  as  necessary  to  provide  for 
transition  from  the  status  quo  to  the  final  allowed  tonnages 
in  each  of  the  several  classes. 

The  United  States,  while  suggesting  tonnage  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  various  classes,  was  willing  to  accept  as  low  a 
total  tonnage  limitation  in  each  of  the  several  classes  of 
auxiliary  vessels,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  the 
Washington  Treaty,  as  the  British  Empire  and  Japan 
would  accept. 

The  British  proposals  were  as  follow : — 

(i)  The  extension  of  the  accepted  life  of  existing  capital  ships  from  20  to 
26  years,  and  a  consequent  waiving  by  the  three  Powers  of  their  full 
rights  under  the  replacement  tables  agreed  upon  at  Washington.  (2)  The 
fixing  of  the  life  of  other  vessels  :  (a)  8-inch  gun  cruisers  at  24  years ; 
(i>)  destroyers  at  20  years;  (c)  submarines  at  15  years.  (3)  The  reduction 
in  the  size  of  any  battleships  to  be  built  in  the  future  from  the  present 
limit  of  35,000  tons  displacement  to  something  under  30,000  tons.  (4)  Re¬ 
duction  in  the  size  of  guns  in  battleships  from  the  present  limit  of  16-inch 
to  i3-S-inch.  (5)  Limitation  of  the  displacement  of  aircraft  carriers  to 
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25,000  tons  instead  of  27,000  tons.  (6)  Reduction  of  guns  on  aircraft 
carriers  from  8-inch  to  6-inch.  (7)  Acceptance  of  the  existing  ratio  5:5:3 
for  cruisers  of  10,000  tons  displacement  carrying  8-inch  guns.  The 
numbers  of  these  larger  cruisers  which  each  of  the  three  countries  require 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  further  discussion.  (8)  A  limitation  of  7,500  tons 
and  6-inch  guns  to  be  placed  on  all  future  cruisers  after  the  number  of 
io,ooo-ton  cruisers  has  been  decided  upon.  (9)  Limitation  of  displacement 
of:  (a)  Destroyer  leaders  to  1,750  tons;  (b)  destroyers  to  1,400  tons. 
(10)  Guns  in  destroyers  to  be  limited  to  5-inch,  (ii)  Submarines. — Larger 
type  to  be  limited  to  1,600  tons  and  smaller  type  to  600  tons,  and  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  each  to  5-inch  guns,  their  number  to  be  limited  according  to  the 
respective  requirements  of  the  three  Powers. 

Any  limit  placed  on  submarines,  suggested  Mr.  Bridge- 
man,  would  make  it  easier  to  limit  the  number  of 
destroyers,  and  if  agreement  were  reached  on  these  points 
it  would  be  easier  to  consider  the  number  of  cruisers 
each  Power  should  possess.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  cal¬ 
culation  by  units  was  the  basis  of  the  British  proposals. 
This,  according  to  the  British  idea,  would  have  the  great 
advantage  of  avoiding  competitive  building  within  a  fixed 
ratio  of  tonnage,  while  the  American  plan  with  its  wide 
range  from  minimum  to  maximum  tonnage  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  leave  the  door  open  to  competition,  for  there 
would  be  a  general  tendency  to  build  up  to  the  maximum, 
since  no  Power  could  be  certain  what  the  other  was  doing. 
The  result,  declared  the  British,  would  be  to  force  up 
tonnage  rather  than  reduce  it.  The  Americans  replied 
that  it  should  be  left  to  each  Power  to  build  what  type  of 
vessel  it  considered  best  suited  to  its  requirements,  and 
they  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
forcing  the  pace  because  a  cruiser  of  10,000  tons  suited 
their  requirements  best,  for  the  British  could  still  use  their 
tonnage  as  they  pleased. 

The  Japanese  had  a  very  simple  plan.  They  just 
wanted  to  stabilise  the  existing  position.  It  was,  of  course, 
made  by  the  Japanese  to  prevent  their  being  compelled  to 
add  to  their  naval  expenditure,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
did  not  want  to  scrap  anything  of  value.  They  fixed  neither 
tonnage  limits  nor  spoke  at  first  of  displacement  or  calibre 
of  guns.  Their  position  as  an  island  Power  being  similar 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  as  far  as  their  food  supplies  are 
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concerned,  they  naturally  inclined  more  to  the  British 
point  of  view  than  to  the  American.  But  they  showed  no 
inclination  to  throw  their  weight  more  to  the  one  side 
than  to  the  other  until  questions  were  raised  on  which  by 
giving  a  push  they  could  hope  to  secure  economy  or  pre¬ 
vent  expenditure.  Thus  they  woke  up  when  the  British 
requirements  for  cruiser  tonnage  seemed  likely  to  force 
up  their  building  programme,  while  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  their  impartiality,  they  sided  with  the  British  demand 
for  further  reduction  in  the  tonnage  displacement  and 
calibre  of  gun  of  capital  ships. 

Almost  every  day  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  the  chief 
American  delegate,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Hilary  P. 
Jones,  gave  a  reception  to  the  Press  in  the  Hotel  des 
Bergues.  Questions  rained  on  them,  but  very  little  infor¬ 
mation  was  forthcoming.  The  Americans  were  not  at 
first  apparently  willing  to  concede  much.  But  when  the 
British  continued  to  cling  with  bulldog  tenacity  to  their 
minimum  requirement  of  seventy  cruisers  the  Americans 
advanced  their  cruiser  tonnage  to  400,000  tons.  Scare¬ 
mongers  tried  to  make  out  that  the  British  were  demanding 
at  least  600,000  tons  for  light  cruisers,  but  as  the  total 
necessarily  depended  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  built, 
and  the  British  declared  that  they  were  willing  eventually 
to  replace  their  existing  io,ooo-ton  cruisers  with  an  even 
smaller  ship  than  7,500  tons,  all  this  was  guesswork.  In 
the  bigger  cruisers  the  British  had  from  the  first  suggested 
parity,  and  if  the  Americans  would  have  consented  to  name 
the  number  of  io,ooo-ton  cruisers  they  intended  to  build, 
it  would  have  been  far  easier  to  have  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment.  The  higher  the  American  requirements  in  maximum 
tonnage  displacement,  the  higher,  declared  the  British, 
must  their  total  tonnage  be.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Americans  had  accepted  parity  in  the  larger  type,  and  had 
agreed  to  a  limitation  of  the  cruiser  to  a  smaller  tonnage 
displacement  in  the  future,  then  the  British  figures  for 
total  tonnage  would  not  have  been  far  off  the  American 
level  of  400,000  tons.  So  argued  the  British,  and  each  side 
in  the  controversy  complained  that  the  other  was  forcing 
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the  pace,  and  that  if  this  was  done  the  blame  of  wrecking 
the  Conference  would  not  lie  with  them.  The  experts 
worked  feverishly  at  figures,  trying  to  adjust  them  to  a 
compromise,  while  the  chief  delegates  constantly  met. 
Outside  these  meetings  journalists  hovered,  interpreting 
the  course  of  events  as  best  they  could,  and  the  usual 
mischief-makers  were  not  lacking. 

The  Japanese  ceased  to  smile,  for  they  feared  that, 
whatever  the  result  might  be,  their  tonnage  in  cruisers 
would  be  increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  bigger  Powers. 
They  decided  to  intervene,  and  put  down  figures  which 
were  based  on  the  American  tonnages  for  cruisers  and 
destroyers.  The  total  tonnages  of  these  two  classes  they 
fixed  at  45o,cxx)  for  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire,  being  content  with  310,000  tons  for  themselves, 
thereby  accepting  a  near  approximate  to  the  Washington 
ratios.  But  this  figure  was  obviously  too  low  for  the 
British  requirements,  although  it  would  have  satisfied 
the  Americans.  In  the  meantime  the  British  kept 
pegging  away  at  their  thesis  that  if  the  Americans  would 
consent  to  accept  fifteen  or  even  thirteen  big  cruisers  as 
the  proper  figure  for  this  type  of  vessel,  and  a  lower 
maximum  for  the  rest,  an  agreement  would  still  be  pos¬ 
sible.  If  not,  then  the  British  declared  that  they  must 
reservq  sufficient  tonnage  to  bring  them  to  a  parity  with 
the  maximum  number  of  the  io,ooo-ton  cruisers  which 
the  Americans  might  choose  to  build. 

Now  there  did  not  seem  any  danger  of  the  Americans 
building  anything  like  this  number.  But  the  British  would 
not  take  more  than  a  minor  risk  on  the  uncertainty. 

In  the  meantime,  on  submarines  and  destroyers  a 
virtual  agreement  had  been  reached,  the  Americans 
accepting  a  limit  on  tonnage  displacement  for  submarines 
of  1,800  tons,  and  for  destroyers  of  2,000,  the  calibre  of 
the  gun  to  be  not  above  five  inches.  These  displacement 
limits  were  somewhat  above  the  British  proposals,  but  Mr. 
Bridgeman  was  willing  to  accept  them. 

I  must  ring  the  curtain  down  on  this  article  before  the 
end  of  the  play.  The  air  is  thick  with  rumours  as  to 
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the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Conference.  The  Japanese 
appear  to  be  very  stiff  in  their  demand  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  to  force  their  cruiser  tonnage  up.  But  that  may 
be  only  the  way  of  the  Oriental  in  bargaining  for  terms. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is  to  suggest  the  danger  of  con¬ 
ferences  about  limitations  in  armaments  before  the 
ground  has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  in  fact,  before 
there  is  good  hope  of  agreement.  For  the  discussions  at 
Geneva  might,  with  two  nations  less  friendly  and  sensible 
than  the  American  and  the  British,  have  provoked  that 
very  sense  of  rivalry  which  the  Conference  was  meant  to 
compose. 
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By  Sir  John  Marriott,  M.P. 

The  events  of  the  past  weeks  have  once  more  brought 
into  the  forefront  of  politics  a  Constitutional  issue  of  the 
highest  significance.  The  issue  may  be  broadly  and 
briefly  stated  thus :  Is  there  to  be,  in  the  relatively  calm 
atmosphere  of  to-day,  a  serious  attempt  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  a  Constitution  more  delicately  poised, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  world;  or  shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  acquiesce  in  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act 
of  1911,  admitted  by  its  authors  to  be  a  temporary  make¬ 
shift,  a  mere  legislative  torso^  until  we  are  compelled  to 
face  the  problem  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  an  incipient 
revolution  ? 

It  may  be  desirable  at  the  outset  to  remind  a  post-war 
generation  that  the  controversy  as  to  the  Constitutional 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords  first  became  acute  with  the 
accession  of  a  Radical  Government  to  power  at  the  end  of 
1905.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  indeed  foreshadowed  the  con¬ 
flict  in  the  last  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (March  ist,  1894).  Moved  to  wrath  by  the 
rejection  of  his  second  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1893,  by 
the  emasculation  of  other  Radical  measures,  the  old 
statesman  made  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  co-ordinate 
authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  “  reform  ”  of 
that  House  was  bequeathed  as  a  solemn  testament  to  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  testament,  the  electorate,  when  appealed  to 
in  1895,  upheld  the  House  of  Lords,  and  banished  the 
Liberal  remnant  to  the  wilderness  for  ten  years.  It  is 
the  conviction  of  most  Conservatives  that  during  those  ten 
years  a  great  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  Unionist  Party. 
Lord  Rosebery  had  in  1884,  and  again  in  1888,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Peers  to  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  “reform,”  and  in  the  latter  year 
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Lord  Salisbury  had  introduced  a  Bill  to  empower  the 
Crown  to  appoint,  from  a  series  of  categories,  not  more 
than  fifty  life  Peers.  But  though  he  carried  his  Bill  to  a 
second  reading,  he  did  not  persevere.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  Tory  negligence  in  the  matter  of  structural 
repairs  tempted  their  opponents  to  undertake  the  task  of 
Radical  reconstruction. 

The  General  Election  of  1906  gave  the  Radicals  their 
chance.  The  House  of  Lords,  by  emasculating  this  Bill 
and  rejecting  that,  gave  them  their  excuse.  In  1909  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  with  the  deliberate  object  of  provoking  a 
conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords,  produced  his  “  People’s 
Budget,”  with  its  fantastic  and  impracticable  scheme  of 
taxation  of  land  values.  The  Lords,  yielding  to  tempta¬ 
tion,  or  falling  into  a  trap,  rejected  the  Budget.  Par¬ 
liament  was  dissolved ;  but  the  verdict  of  the  country  was 
equivocal.  Conservatives  and  Radicals  being  returned  in 
equal  numbers.  The  Irish  Nationalists,  eighty-two  in 
number,  held  the  balance.  A  bargain  was  struck.  The 
Nationalists  would  help  the  Liberals  to  curtail  the  “  veto  ” 
of  the  Lords,  provided  the  Liberals  would  carry  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  over  the  heads  of  the  Lords. 

In  April,  1910,  the  Parliament  Bill  was  introduced  and 
eventually,  after  a  second  Dissolution,  again  issuing  in 
stalemate,  became  law  in  1911. 

The  Parliament  Act  deprived  the  House  of  Lords  of  all 
power  in  regard  to  “  Money  Bills,”  left  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  the  decision  as  to  what  was,  and 
what  was  not,  a  “  Money  Bill,”  and  in  regard  to  ordinary 
legislation  left  to  the  Lords  only  a  “  suspensive  veto,”  thus 
ensuring  that  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament  the 
will  of  the  Commons  should  prevail. 

The  House  of  Commons  thus  obtained  supreme  control 
over  finance,  and  all  but  complete  control  over  legislation. 
The  concurrent  rights  of  the  Lords  and  the  ultimate  rights 
of  the  electorate  are  equally  ignored.  Legislative 
sovereignty  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  vested  in  a 
single  Chamber. 

Philosophy  and  history  alike  testify  to  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  situation.  “  Of  all  the  forms  of  govern- 
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ment  that  are  possible  among  mankind,”  wrote  Mr.  Lecky, 
“  I  do  not  know  any  which  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  the 
government  of  a  single  omnipotent  democratic  Chamber.” 
“The  same  reason,”  wrote  John  Stuart  Mill,  “which  in¬ 
duced  the  Romans  to  have  two  Consuls  makes  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  two  Chambers :  that  neither  of  them 
may  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  undivided 
power,  even  for  the  space  of  a  single  year.” 

Experience  teaches  a  similar  lesson.  The  Rump  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  by  abolishing  both  Monarchy  and  House 
of  Lords,  attempted  to  concentrate  power  in  its  own  hands. 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides  were  compelled  to  intervene  to  put 
an  end  to  the  “  most  horrid  arbitrariness  ”  (the  words  were 
Cromwell’s)  that  ever  existed.  Cromwell  himself  at¬ 
tempted  to  rule  as  Protector  with  a  Single  Chamber.  The 
experiment  was  an  admitted  failure.  Cromwell  vainly 
tried  to  create  a  new  Second  Chamber  (and  incidentally  to 
revive  a  Monarchy),  but  not  until  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  was  either  result  achieved. 

Even  more  significant  was  the  experience  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  France.  The  Abbe  Sieyes,  prince  of  Constitution- 
mongers,  propounded  a  dilemma :  “  If  a  Second  Chamber 
dissents  from  the  First  it  is  mischievous;  if  it  agrees  with 
it,  it  is  superfluous.”  The  doctrinaires  who  made  the 
first  of  the  revolutionary  Constitutions  accepted  the 
dilemma,  and  decided  in  favour  of  a  Single-Chamber 
Legislature.  But  the  experiment  did  not  work,  and  In 
1795,  under  the  Directorial  Constitution,  France  accepted 
the  bicameral  principle,  and  in  all  her  many  Constitu¬ 
tions  since  that  day — under  Consulate,  Empire,  Bourbon, 
Orleanist,  under  the  Second  Empire  and  the  Third  Re¬ 
public — has  consistently  maintained  it.  Only  for  a  few 
months — under  the  short-lived  Republic  of  1848 — did  she 
abandon  it. 

With  singular  unanimity  the  civilised  world  has  adopted 
the  same  model.  Differing  in  almost  all  other  respects,  the 
States  of  the  modern  world,  whether  Monarchical  or 
Republican,  Federal  or  Unitary,  Oligarchical  or  Demo¬ 
cratic,  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New — are  all  but  unani- 
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mous  in  their  preference  for  the  bicameral  form  of  legisla¬ 
ture.  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  little  republics  carved  out  of  pre-war  Russia  form 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  not  to  the  Balkans  or  the 
Russians  that  the  world  has  learnt  to  look  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  models.  The  young  democracies  in  the  New  World 
have  not  only  adopted  bicameralism  in  principle,  but 
have,  generally  speaking,  endowed  their  Senates  or 
Second  Chambers  with  substantial  power. 

Of  all  the  Second  Chambers  the  English  House  of 
Lords  is  to-day  at  once  the  most  distinguished  in  personnel 
and  in  Constitutional  powers  one  of  the  weakest.  Yet  of  all 
the  Constitutions  in  the  world  that  of  England  would  seem 
to  stand  most  in  need  of  an  effective  Second  Chamber.  The 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  may  be  summarily  stated. 
In  no  other  country  can  fundamental  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  be  so  easily  effected.  In  England,  as  is  well 
known,  we  have  no  “  organic  ”  or  “  Constitutional  ”  laws, 
nor  does  there  exist  any  special  machinery  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  revision.  Whether  it  be  proposed  to  disestablish  a 
Church,  to  double  the  electorate,  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  to  pass  a  Town  Planning  Act,  the  same 
machinery  is  employed.  Some  of  our  most  important 
“  Constitutional  ”  changes  have  come  about  without  any 
legislation  at  all.  No  legislation,  for  instance,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  into  being  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  nor 
would  any  have  been  required  had  that  Cabinet,  as  was  in 
fact  intended  and  announced,  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Constitution.  This  is  what  the  lawyers  mean  when 
they  speak  of  the  “  flexibility  ”  of  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion — a  flexibility  which  depends  mainly  upon  the  legal 
sovereignty  of  Parliament — the  complete  absence  of  all 
legal  restraints  upon  the  action  of  the  King-in-Parliament. 

To  the  generally  unwritten  character  of  the  English 
Constitution  there  is,  however,  one  notable  exception. 
Since  1911  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  have  been  strictly  defined  by  statute.  In  a  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  (July  7th)  stress  was 
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laid,  and  rightly  laid,  upon  the  fact  that  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution  rests  not  upon  statute  law,  but  upon  “the  law 
fundamental  ” :  those  “  unwritten  rules  ”  which,  as  Mr. 
Buchan  well  said,  “  hold  society  together  and  can  only  be 
changed  to  society’s  destruction.”  That  is  in  large 
measure  true,  but  what  many  Conservative  critics  of  the 
Government  seem  to  ignore  is  the  fact — surely  a  funda¬ 
mental  fact — that  the  Parliament  Act  itself  was  one  of  the 
largest  encroachments  ever  attempted  upon  the  “  un¬ 
written  rules  ”  of  the  Constitution.  Those  Conservatives 
who  have  lately  conceived  so  violent  an  affection  for  the 
handiwork  of  Lord  Oxford  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  their  latest  love  with  that 
devotion  to  the  school  of  Burke  which  they  so  ardently  and 
so  sincerely  profess.  But  such  logical  inconsistencies  are 
not  apt  to  worry  English  politicians.  “  How  does  the  thing 
work” — that  is  the  acid  test  of  the  value  of  political 
institutions. 

I  should  be  the  last  person  to  decline  the  test.  But 
observe  the  argument  advanced.  The  Parliament  Act  has 
now  been  on  the  statute  book  for  sixteen  years;  during 
that  time  the  House  of  Lords,  despite  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  it,  has  functioned  quite  satisfactorily.  Why 
not  let  well  alone  Have  we  ever  had  a  more  sagacious 
statesman  than  Sir  Robert  Walpole.?  Why  not  adopt  his 
motto  :  Quieta  non  mover e — let  sleeping  dogs  lie  ? 

The  argument  is  a  seductive  one,  especially  when 
addressed  to  a  Conservative  audience.  But  one  fact  is 
strangely  ignored.  The  Parliament  Act,  it  is  true,  is  on  the 
statute  book,  but  it  has  never  operated,  nor  had  any  real 
chance  of  demonstrating  its  success  or  failure.  Its  enact¬ 
ment  was  quickly  followed  by  the  War,  and  since  1915  no 
Government  has  been  in  power  which  has  not  been  either 
predominantly  or  largely  Conservative  in  composition.  But 
does  there  not  lurk  in  this  statement  of  fact  an  implied 
admission  of  the  validity  of  the  most  serious  argument 
advanced  against  the  existing  House  of  Lords?  Is  there 
not  force  in  the  contention  that  the  revising  and  delaying 
functions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  exercised  only  when  a 
Radical  or  Socialist  Government  i§  in  power? 
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Unquestionably  the  contention  had  force,  and  a  far- 
seeing"  Conservative  statesman  would  have  turned  the 
edge  of  it  by  timely  reform  long  before  1911. 

Is  the  opportunity  still  open?  A  month  ago  I  should 
have  answered  this  question  with  an  unhesitating  affirma¬ 
tive.  But  in  the  interval  there  has  been  a  three  days’ 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  meeting  of  the  Council — 
a  large  body  of  some  800  members — of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Unionist  Associations,  and  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  initiated  by  the  moving 
of  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  following  terms : — 

That  this  House  regrets  that  the  Government  has  put  forward  a  scheme 
for  fundamental  changes  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  gerrymanders  the 
Constitution  in  the  interests  of  the  Conservative  Party,  deprives  the  House 
of  Commons  of  its  control  over  finance  which  it  has  possessed  for  genera¬ 
tions,  entrenches  the  House  of  Lords  on  an  hereditary  basis  more  firmly 
against  the  people’s  will  than  for  centuries  past,  and  in  defiance  of  every 
precedent  of  modern  times  robs  the  electors  of  power  to  deal  with  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  this  House  declares  that  it  will  be  an  outrage  on  the 
Constitution  to  force  such  proposals  through  Parliament  without  a  mandate 
from  the  people. 

A  more  clumsily  conceived  and  more  ill-drafted  resolution 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  annals  of  Parliament,  and 
it  was  defeated  by  362  votes  to  167;  but  the  debate 
revealed  not  only  a  rare  unanimity  among  the  several 
parties  which  make  up  the  Opposition,  but  a  serious 
cleavage  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  It  may  be  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  examine,  very  briefly,  the  propositions  which  the 
resolution  affirmed.  On  the  denial  of  a  “  mandate  ”  no 
words  need  be  wasted.  That  has  long  since  become  the 
commonplace  of  party  criticism,  and,  true  though  it  be 
that  in  the  campaign  which  immediately  preceded  the  last 
General  Election  the  Second  Chamber  problem  was  thrust 
into  the  background  by  more  exciting  topics,  yet  none  can 
deny  that  the  problem  has  been  kept  prominently  to  the 
front  in  the  official  manifestoes  and  at  party  conferences 
for  several  years  past.  The  programme  on  which  the  Con¬ 
servatives  went  to  the  country  in  1924  was  laid  down 
with  exemplary  precision  in  an  official  manifesto  known  as 
“  Looking  Ahead.”  An  important  section  of  that  mani¬ 
festo  dealt  specifically  with  this  question  :  “The  Unionist 
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Party,”  it  ran,  “holds  unswervingly  to  the  conviction  that 
the  existence  of  an  effective  Second  Chamber  is  essential 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  revision  of  hastily  prepared 
measures  and  of  safeguarding  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  people.  It  recognises  that  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  Second  Chamber  means  a  reconsideration  of  the 
composition  and  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  light 
of  modern  conditions.”  The  case  for  reform  and  the  scope 
of  reform  could  not  have  been  more  succinctly  stated.  So 
much  for  lack  of  mandate. 

What  were  the  other  points  selected  for  censure  by  the 
Socialist  and  Radical  Parties? 

First,  that  the  Government  had  put  forward  a  scheme 
for  fundamental  changes  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
fact  must  be  admitted  and  should  be  emphasised.  But 
does  any  sane  man  deny  the  necessity  for  “  fundamental 
changes”?  To  do  so  is  either  to  affirm  that  the  existing 
House  of  Lords  is  an  ideal  Second  Chamber,  or  to  deny 
the  need  for  any  Second  Chamber  at  all  ?  On  which  horn 
of  the  dilemma  will  Socialists  and  Radicals  impale  them¬ 
selves?  The  plain  truth,  apart  from  dialectic,  is,  of  course, 
that  a  House  of  Lords  reduced  to  impotence  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Parliament  Act  suits  to  perfection  those  who 
do  not  want  an  effective  Second  Chamber,  and  those  also 
who  would  gladly  forget  the  explicit  pledges  as  to  a  reform 
of  composition  given  at  the  time  when  the  Act  was  passed 
and  improvidently  embodied  in  its  Preamble.  But  the 
complacency  of  Radicals  and  Socialists  should  in  itself  be 
a  warning  to  Conservatives,  and,  indeed,  to  all  serious 
students  of  comparative  politics.  Where  in  the  world  is 
a  Second  Chamber  to  be  found  so  constitutionally  limited 
as  the  English  House  of  Lords?  And  if  States  such  as 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  each  differing  widely  from  the  other  yet  all 
affording  types  of  advanced  Democracy,  deem  an  effective 
Second  Chamber  essential  to  personal  and  Constitutional 
liberty,  how  much  more  we  ? 

Yet  the  Government  was  to  be  censured  for  attempting 
“  fundamental  changes,”  largely  on  the  ground  that  such 
changes  would  “gerrymander”  the  Constitution  in  the 
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interests  of  the  Tory  Party.  How  so?  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  particular  change  suggested  by  Lord  Cave,  except 
as  a  preliminary  to  further  changes.  But  does  it  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  Radicals  or  Socialists  to  object  to  a  change  by 
which  hereditary  Peers  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  solely  by  virtue  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  birth?  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  was 
the  essence  of  the  change  proposed.  And  what  possible 
objection  can  be  taken  to  it,  as  an  instalment  of  reform? 
Is  it  denied  that  for  the  purpose  of  a  revising  Chamber  a 
House  of  700  members  is  far  too  large?  The  French 
Senate  numbers  314,  the  American  96,  the  Australian  36. 
It  is  common  ground  to  all  who  have  given  serious  thought 
to  the  subject  that  a  Second  Chamber  should  not  exceed 
350  members,  and  might  well  be  much  stronger  if  it  were 
much  smaller.  Or  is  it  that  Radicals  and  Socialists  are  so 
solicitous  for  the  rights  of  individual  Peers  that  they  would 
not  exclude  a  single  backwoodsman?  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
argument  certainly  tended  in  that  direction,  but  it  is  not 
uncharitable  to  say  that  his  motives  are  not,  in  this  matter, 
above  suspicion.  Evidently  the  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Lords  have  no  wish  to  be  deprived  of  the  backwoods¬ 
men  argument.  Its  friends  may,  however,  be  reminded 
tliat  Lord  Cave  merely  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom  a  process  which  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  Peerages  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Nor 
can  any  impartial  person  doubt  that  Lord  Cave’s  proposal 
(however  politically  inexpedient  it  might  be)  would,  in 
fact,  have  secured  for  this  country  a  Second  Chamber 
which  in  distinction  of  personnel,  in  weight  of  experience, 
in  ripeness  of  judgment,  in  integrity  of  character,  and  in 
record  of  disinterested  public  service  would  have  chal¬ 
lenged  comparison  with  any  legislative  Chamber  in  the 
world — even  too  palpably,  perhaps,  with  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

I  do  not,  indeed,  suggest  that,  with  all  this  in  its 
favour,  the  proposed  change  could  have  been  accepted 
as  adequate;  but  can  it  be  denied  that  as  far  as  it  went 
it  was  sound  ?  Alike  in  the  interests  of  practical  efficiency, 
and  in  order  to  turn  the  edge  of  hostile  criticism,  it  is 
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imperative  to  effect  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
Peers  of  Parliament.  Lord  Cave  proposed  to  do  this  by  a 
device  involving  the  least  break  with  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  to  eliminate  the  least  industrious  and  the 
least  efficient  members  of  the  existing  House.  To  ensure 
a  fair  proportion  of  Liberal  Peers  in  the  new  House  the 
method  of  election  was  to  be  on  the  principle  of  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  and  as  even  this  method  could 
hardly  have  secured  adequate  representation  of  “  Labour,” 
it  was  proposed  to  add  by  nomination  not  more  than  fifty 
Peers  of  Parliament  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years.  If  this  was,  indeed,  an  attempt  to  “  gerrymander 
the  Constitution  in  the  interests  of  the  Conservative 
Party,”  could  any  attempt  have  been  more  clumsy?  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the  exclusion  of  four  hundred 
hereditary  Peers  or  the  inclusion  of  fifty  nominated  Lords 
of  Parliament  could  have  “  entrenched  the  House  of 
Lords  on  a  hereditary  basis  more  firmly  against  the 
people’s  will  than  for  centuries  past.”  Such  trite  and 
flimsy  rhetoric  is  indeed  more  reminiscent  of  street-corner 
oratory  than  suited  to  a  reasoned  resolution  put  forward 
by  the  leaders  of  “  His  Majesty’s  Opposition.” 

How  did  the  Government  scheme  “  rob  the  electors  of 
power  to  deal  with  the  House  of  Lords  ”  ?  We  must 
presume  in  charity  that  this  criticism  rested  upon  the 
proposal  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the  Parliament 
Act  any  Bill  dealing  with  the  constitution  or  powers  of 
the  Second  Chamber.  The  maximum  duration  of  a 
Parliament  (five  years)  is  already  sc  excluded.  In  other 
words,  the  machinery  of  the  Parliament  Act  cannot  be 
employed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  prolong  its  own 
existence  beyond  the  prescribed  term.  That  limitation 
was  deemed  proper  and  reasonable  in  1911.  Is  it  less 
reasonable  to  ask  that  the  Second  Chamber  should  not  be 
altered,  in  composition  or  powers,  until  the  will  of  the 
electors  on  the  question  should  have  been  ascertained? 
That  was  the  sole  object  of  the  proposal  in  question,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  in  any  Bill  submitted  to  Parliament  that 
object  would  be  made  clear.  All  that  is  desired  by  those 
who  believe  that  an  effective  Second  Chamber  should  take 
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the  place  of  the  existing  House  of  Lords  is  that  the  final 
judgment  on  fundamental  issues  should  not  rest  with  an 
omnipotent  House  of  Commons  but  with  the  electors. 
How  this  desire  can  be  interpreted  as  a  plot  to  “  rob  the 
electors  of  power  to  deal  with  the  House  of  Lords,” 
or  with  any  other  question,  passes  my  simple  under¬ 
standing.  Still  less  can  I  understand  how  Lord  Cave’s 
proposals  would  have  “  deprived  the  House  of  Commons 
of  that  control  over  finance  which  it  has  possessed  for 
generations.”  Not  until  19  ii  did  the  Commons  obtain 
exclusive  control  over  Money  Bills.  The  Parliament  Act 
deprived  the  House  of  Lords  of  all  power  over  Money 
Bills,  a  Money  Bill  being  defined  in  the  Act  as  “  a  public 
Bill  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  contains  only  provisions  dealing  with  ” — a 
number  of  very  carefully  prescribed  subjects.  These  sub¬ 
jects  do  7iot  include  local  loans  or  rates,  which  are,  indeed, 
specifically  excluded  by  the  Act.  The  definition,  though 
detailed,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory;  it  is  at  once  widely 
inclusive  and  curiously  restrictive,  and,  as  a  fact,  Bills 
have  been'  certified  by  the  Speaker  though  they  did  not 
grant  money  to  the  Crown  for  supply  services,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Finance  Bills  of  the  Sessions  1911, 
1916,  1917-18,  1918,  1921  and  1923  failed  to  secure  the 
Speaker’s  certificate  as  “  Money  Bills.”  Lord  Ullswater, 
who  was  Speaker  in  1909,  mentions  in  his  Commentaries 
(II.,  103)  that  in  his  judgment  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909 
would  not  have  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act.  The  House  of  Lords,  therefore,  would  be 
legally  entitled  to  reject  such  a  Bill  to-morrow,  as  they 
did  reject  the  Bill  in  1909. 

These  are  highly  technical  and  difficult  questions,  but 
the  above  statement,  made  on  the  highest  authority,  lends 
weight  to  the  contention  that  the  power  to  determine  such 
delicate  questions  should  not  be  vested  solely  jn  the 
Speaker.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  im¬ 
pugned  the  impartiality  or  ability  of  the  present  or  any 
recent  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  it  is  urged,  and  with  great  force,  that  Parliament  is 
not  justified  in  imposing  a  task  so  invidious  upon  an  indi- 
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vidual,  however  eminent  or  impartial  he  may  be.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  scheme  of  1922  proposed  to  transfer  this 
function  to  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  equal  numbers 
of  Lords  and  Commons  presided  over  by  the  Speaker. 
Lord  Cave’s  proposal  was  identical  save  that  the  Joint 
Committee  was  to  elect  its  own  chairman — an  alteration 
which,  personally,  I  regret,  and  one  which  would  not,  I 
believe,  have  survived  the  ordeal  of  a  debated  Bill. 

In  one  other  important  respect,  but  in  one  only,  did 
the  proposals  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Cabinet  differ  from 
those  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Cave.  In 
the  latter  the  new  House  was  to  consist,  apart  from  Peers 
of  the  Blood  Royal,  Lords  Spiritual  and  Law  Lords,  of 
two  elements  only,  selected  Peers  and  nominated  Lords  of 
Parliament.  In  addition  to  the  two  latter  categories  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  proposed  to  introduce  “  members  elected, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  outside.”  The  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  earlier  plan  is,  I  agree,  not  unimportant,  and 
is,  in  my  judgment,  unfortunate.  The  Government  would, 
I  believe,  have  presented  a  much  less  vulnerable  front 
to  their  opponents  had  they  been  content  to  reintroduce, 
totidem  verbis^  the  scheme  for  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
was  responsible  in  1922. 

Do  I  seem  to  attach  overmuch  importance  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  episodes  of  merely  transitory  significance.^  Public 
attention  has,  indeed,  been  concentrated  in  these  post-war 
years  upon  economic  and  social  problems ;  and  very  natur¬ 
ally.  The  War  plunged  us  into  financial  and  industrial 
chaos,  and  our  first  duty  in  domestic  affairs  since  the  War 
ended  has  been  to  restore  order  in  that  domain  and  to 
solve  the  many  urgent  problems,  social  and  economic, 
accentuated  if  not  created  by  the  War.  The  problem  of 
constitutional  reconstruction  has  thus  been  thrust  into  the 
background. 

Can  it  still  be  ignored  ?  Can  its  solution  be  indefinitely 
postponed?  The  English  Legislature  is  practically 
unique  among  the  Legislatures  of  the  world.  It  is  unique 
in  its  attribute  of  legal  sovereignty,  and  in  the  fact  that 
it  confides  the  exercise  of  that  sovereignty,  in  large 
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measure,  to  a  single  elected  Chamber.  The  questions  at 
the  head  of  this  paragraph  will  be  answered  with  a  con¬ 
fident  affirmative  only  by  those  who  are  blind  to  the 
teaching  of  history,  inattentive  to  the  lessons  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  deaf  to  the  precepts  of  sound  philosophy. 
Philosophy,  history,  and  the  all  but  unusual  experience  of 
mankind  establish  the  conclusion  that  a  parliamentary 
system  will  work  safely  and  satisfactorily  only  if  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  two  Houses,  each  endowed  with  sub¬ 
stantial  if  not  co-ordinate  authority. 

Philosophy  is,  however,  concerned  with  the  universal; 
the  politician  is  concerned  with  the  particular,  and  the 
English  politician  is  concerned  with  his  own  polity.  If 
bicameralism  be  of  the  essence  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  can  it  be  denied  that  of  all  the  Constitutions  of  the 
modern  world  that  which  stands  most  in  need  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  provided  by  a  Second  Chamber  is  our  own  ? 
Jurists  like  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Mr.  Lecky  were 
deeply  impressed  by  this  truth  forty  years  ago.  The  years 
which  have  intervened  have  enormously  strengthened  the 
arguments  which  they  advanced.  The  Parliament  Act 
had  not  then  been  contemplated,  and  the  electorate  was 
relatively  restricted.  Has  adult  suffrage  impaired  the 
validity  of  the  case  for  bicameralism?  Few  Conserva¬ 
tives  will  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  or  deny 
the  necessity  for  some  amendment,  however  slight,  of  the 
Parliament  Act;  but  could  such  an  amendment  be  carried 
through  this  or  any  future  Parliament  if  the  composition 
of  the  Second  Chamber  were  left  untouched?  On  the 
other  hand,  why  should  any  noble  lord  surrender  his 
hereditary  rights  as  a  legislator  (diminished  though  they 
are)  except  on  the  assurance  that  his  sacrifice  would  be 
compensated  by  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  equi¬ 
librium;  that  an  act  of  personal  abnegation  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  stability  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  problem 
of  “  Powers  ”  is  then  inseparable  from  that  of  constitution. 
The  two  problems  must  be  solved,  if  solved  at  all, 
concurrently. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  PLAGIARISM 
By  H.  M.  Paull 


“When  ’Omer  smote  ’is  bloomin’  lyre, 

He’d  ’card  men  sing  by  land  and  sea; 

An’  what  he  thought  ’e  might  require 
’E  went  an’  took — the  same  as  me!  ” 

— Kipling.' 

It  is  a  platitude  that  as  society  changes  many  practices 
which  were  at  one  time  deemed  innocent — polygamy,  for 
example — are  discovered  to  be  inimical  to  the  community, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  morality  is  set  up.  In  few  cases 
is  this  change  more  marked  than  in  the  gradual  growth  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  literary  conscience.  Practices 
formerly  regarded  as  lawful  are  now  unhesitatingly 
condemned. 

The  history  of  plagiarism  is  the  history  of  literature.  It 
was  prevalent  amongst  Greek  authors;  instances  can  be 
found  in  Isocrates,  Aeschines,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch 
and  others;  whilst  treatises  (now  lost)  were  written  on  the 
plagiarisms  of  Sophocles  and  Menander.  The  practice 
was,  however,  considered  dishonourable,  and  was  satirised 
by  Aristophanes  in  The  Frogs.  It  was  even  sometimes 
punished;  which  implies  an  advanced  code  of  literary 
morals. 

The  same  state  of  things  obtained  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  dramatists  stole  freely  from  their  Greek  predecessors, 
fortunately  for  us  :  authors  pillaged  each  other  without 
much  compunction.  Horace  and  Virgil  both  complain  of 
being  plundered — Virgil  especially,  though  not  innocent 
of  the  practice  himself.  When  reproached  for  having 
appropriated  some  verses  of  Ennius,  he  retorted  that  he 
had  but  taken  some  pearls  from  a  dunghill. 

The  early  ecclesiastical  writers  had  no  misgivings  as  to 
their  right  to  appropriate  the  work  of  others.  “What  we 
understand  by  a  literary  and  historical  conscience  simply 
dfd  not  exist  in  the  early  Christian  environment.”  (J.  M. 
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Robertson:  The  Jesus  Problem^  A  writer  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  forge  the  name  of  an  Apostle  or  Father  to  give 
additional  authority  to  his  opinions  was  not  likely  to  have 
any  scruples  as  to  mere  plagiarism. 

Taking  a  flying  leap  across  the  centuries,  we  find  that  in 
the  Golden  Age  of  English  literature  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  right  of  a  dramatist  to  take  his  subject,  plot, 
characters  and  even  words  from  an  existing  play,  novel  or 
other  source.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  in  any  detail 
to  Shakespeare’s  usage  in  this  respect :  to  show  how  he 
rewrote  old  plays,  adapted  other  men’s  works,  versified 
Plutarch  and  Holinshed  for  his  historical  plays,  and  so  on. 
A  typical  example  of  his  method  of  proceeding  is  As  You 
Like  It,  which  he  founded  on  Lodge’s  novel  Rosalynd 
(who  in  turn  had  borrowed  from  (i*)  Chaucer’s  Tale  of 
Gamelyn).  There  is,  however,  an  aspect  of  the  practice 
of  the  Shakespearian  age  presenting  peculiar  features 
which  is  treated  at  length  by  Mr.  Harold  Bayley  in  The 
Shakespeare  Symphony . 

In  addition  to  borrowing  plots,  etc.,  the  playwrights  ap¬ 
parently  had  no  compunction  in  appropriating  another 
author’s  similes  or  metaphors  :  any  phrase  which  struck 
them — wherever  it  appeared — was  considered  common 
property.  For  example  : — 

Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  Hell, 

But  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwell. 

— Nash  (Pierce  Penniless,  1592). 

The  lines  appear  in  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy  (.?  Shake¬ 
speare),  1608,  and  in  The  Insatiate  Countess  (Marston), 
1613 ;  and  Mr.  Bayley  gives  versions  of  the  same  idea  from 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Peele,  Kyd,  etc.,  and  even  from 
the  Religio  M edict. 

Compare  also  Shakespeare’s : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  takeji  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

— Julius  Ccesar. 

with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  : 

There  is  an  hour  in  each  man’s  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it. 

— The  Custom  of  the  Country, 
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Mr.  Bayley  gives  some  hundreds  of  similar  “  parallel 
passages,”  as  they  are  euphemistically  called,  which  almost 
seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  that  factory  of  plays  for 
which  a  section  of  Baconian  theorists  contend. 

But  though  plagiarism  was  so  universally  practised,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  no  stigma  attached  to  it.  The 
author  whose  work  was  borrowed  often  protested,  though 
for  lack  of  a  copyright  he  could  do  no  more.  Jonson’s 
“  Hang  him,  plagiary !  ”  {Poetaster  IV.)  is  proof  of  the 
attitude  of  the  man  of  letters.  Fuller  expressly  con¬ 
demned  it :  “  Such  Plagiary-ship  ill  becometh  Authors  ” ; 
and  again,  writing  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  he  remarks : 
“  Such  plagiaries  as  have  stolen  his  sermons  could  never 
steal  his  preaching.” 

Shakespeare  himself  protested  against  the  inclusion  of 
two  of  his  poems  in  a  collection  under  another  name; 
though  (either  with  or  without  leave)  he  himself  appro¬ 
priated  verses  for  his  own  plays  which  he  had  not  written. 
For  example  the  poem 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  May,  etc. 

is  generally  believed  to  be  by  Richard  Barnfield  and  is 
included  in  his  collected  poems;  whilst 

Take,  O  take  those  lips  away, 

can  be  found  word  for  word  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Nor  did  Shakespeare  escape  the  condemnation  of  his  rival 
Greene,  who  refers  to  him  as  “  a  jackdaw  dressed  out  in 
our  feathers.”  {A  Groat’ s-JV or tk  of  Wit.) 

In  fact,  there  was  no  lack  of  critics  who  recognised  that 
a  writer  who  borrowed  too  freely  from  others  could  not 
claim  the  praise  due  to  original  work.  Thus  the  author  of 
The  Return  from  Parnassus  (Part  II.)  refers  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  thefts  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  Daniel,  the  Poet 
Laureate  : 

Only  let  him  more  sparingly  make  use 
Of  others’  wit,  and  use  his  own  the  more. 

That  well  may  scorn  base  imitation. 

Ben  Jonson,  too,  has  a  shrewd  hit  at  the  misdoings  of  his 
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contemporaries,  by  the  mouth  of  Lady  Politick  Would-be 
in  Volpone  (Act  III.,  Sc.  2) : 

Here’s  Pastor  Fido  .  .  . 

All  our  English  writers, 

I  mean  such  as  are  happy  in  the  Italian, 

Will  deign  to  steal  out  of  this  author,  mainly; 

Almost  as  much  as  from  Montagni^. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  marked  change  in  the  way  in  which 
plagiarism  was  regarded,  but  after  the  Restoration  it  is 
clear  that  authors  were  beginning  to  feel  an  increasing 
indignation  at  being  despoiled.  Butler  and  Milton  both 
protested,  though  in  modern  times  the  latter  has  been 
shown  to  have  borrowed  ideas  and  sometimes  more  from 
Caedmon  (who  interpolated  a  Low-German  poem  in  his 
Genesis)^  from  Vondel  and  others.  But  Milton  took  the 
view  that  it  is  only  the  author  who  borrows  without  beauti¬ 
fying  who  is  a  “  plagiary  ”  {Areopagiiica)]  so  he  doubtless 
felt  at  liberty,  as  did  his  contemporaries,  to  appro¬ 
priate  ideas  so  long  as  he  expressed  them  in  a  better  form 
— as  did  Dante  before  him. 

But  perhaps  the  best  proof  that  direct  plagiarism  was 
becoming  discredited  is  found  in  the  remarkable  book 
La  Masque  des  Orateurs,  published  in  1677  by  the  Sieur 
de  Richesource,  a  small,  vellum-covered  volume  of  sixty- 
four  pages.  This  egregious  personage  invented  the  art  of 
“  plagianism,”  which  he  explains  is  the  ingenious  and  easy 
art  of  adroitly  changing  and  disguising  every  sort  of  dis¬ 
course  in  such  a  way  that  the  author  himself  would  not 
recognise  his  own  work.  Some  of  his  efforts  are  primitive. 
“  Titius  est  fort  riche  ”  he  disguises  as  “  Titius  a  de 
grandes  richessesT  Strange  to  say,  this  professor  had  an 
academy  of  orators,  and  Flechier,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Nimes,  and  famous  for  his  funeral  orations,  was  a  pupil. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  this  immoral  proceed¬ 
ing  being  openly  advertised  proves  that  no  moral  con¬ 
demnation  was  attached  to  literary  theft;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  one  would  endeavour  to  conceal  his 
thefts  if  they  were  considered  innocent.  In  fact,  Riche¬ 
source  confesses  that  he  uses  the  word  “  plagianism  ” 
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because  of  “  reasons  which  are  known  to  J urisconsulies 
having  prevented  me  from  giving  it  another  name,  such 
as  The  Art  of  Plagiarism.”  But  it  certainly  shows  a  low 
condition  of  literary  honesty  when  men  of  repute 
encouraged  instead  of  condemned  this  impudent  rascal. 

Yet  one  may  almost  doubt  whether  his  book  was  called 
for  in  view  of  the  freedom  with  which  French  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  appropriated  the  work  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  anonymous  author  of  Questions  de 
literature  legale  (1812)  gives,  amongst  others,  specimens  of 
plagiarisms  from  Montaigne  by  Charron,  Corneille, 
Pascal,  etc.;  whilst  Montaigne  himself  is  not  free  from 
reproach,  though  he  usually  confesses  when  he  borrows. 
Pascal  in  his  Pensees  is  singled  out  by  our  author  as  “  per¬ 
haps  the  most  evident  and  the  most  manifestly  intentional 
plagiarist  ”  he  has  come  across ;  though  his  ultimate  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  in  general  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  is 
too  readily  made  :  instancing  the  absurd  charges  made 
against  Milton  in  regard  to  Paradise  Lost. 

The  subject  was  in  the  air.  A  few  years  later  (1679) 
M.  Jacobus  Thomasius,  of  Leipsig,  published  his  Disserta- 
tio  de  Plagio  Literario  :  a  somewhat  heavy  philosophical 
disquisition,  with  innumerable  references,  tracing  the  sub¬ 
ject  back  to  Martial’s  use  of  the  word,  and  enlarging  on 
different  theorema,  such  as  Plagium  literarium  non  est 
plagium  proprie  dictum.  He  gives  rules  for  avoiding 
plagiarism,  and  also  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  sinners 
from  Acciajolus  to  Wonverius,  including  the  Fathers  and 
classics,  with  a  supplement.  The  book  is  a  rare  one : 
there  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  but  I  found  one  in  the  Mazarin  Library.  A 
further  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  question  at  this 
period  was  the  publication  in  1688  of  G.  Langbaine’s 
Momus  Triumphans,  or  the  Plagiaries  of  the  English 
Stage,  exposed  in  a  Catalogue,  etc.  Other  writers, 
Le  Marin  and  La  Mothe  de  Vayer,  for  example,  also  dealt 
with  the  matter.  The  former  held  that  it  was  allowable  to 
copy  ancient  writers,  but  not  modern  ;  “  ce  qui  est  itude 
chez  les  anciens  est  volerie  chez  les  modernesT  In  Eng- 
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land  there  was  soon  a  fresh  reason  for  examining  the  limits 
of  borrowing,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Copyright 
Act  of  Queen  Anne  (1709)  called  the  attention  of  authors 
to  their  rights,  though  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  authors  themselves  or  for  their  benefit,  but  solely  to 
protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  booksellers,  i.e.^ 
the  publishers.  But  the  Act  compelled  the  authors  to  be 
more  careful  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  appropriated  the 
work  of  others.  Already  Pope  in  a  letter  to  Walsh  in  1706 
discusses  the  question  as  to  “  how  far  the  liberty  of  borrow¬ 
ing  may  extend.  I  have  defined  it  sometimes  by  saying 
that  it  seems  not  so  much  the  perfection  of  sense  to  say 
things  that  had  never  been  said  before,  as  to  express  those 
best  which  have  been  said  oftenest;  .  .  .  poets,  like  mer¬ 
chants,  should  repay  with  something  of  their  own  what  they 
take  from  others;  not,  like  pirates,  make  prize  of  all  they 
meet.” 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pope  did  not  exceed  the 
limits  he  set  himself.  For  example,  he  took  Dryden’s 
lines 

For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien 
As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

and  turned  them  into 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

He  also  plagiarised  from  Flatman,  Gay,  Milton  and 
others.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  writes :  “  I 
admired  Mr.  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism  at  first,  very 
much,  but  I  had  not  then  read  any  of  the  ancient  critics, 
and  did  not  know  that  it  was  all  stolen.”  But  Lady  Mary 
cannot  be  considered  an  unprejudiced  witness. 

Pope  was,  however,  as  severe  on  those  who  plagiarised 
as  if  he  were  guiltless  himself :  witness  his  lines  in  The 
Dunciad  (Book  I)  on  his  hero  Theobald  : 

Next,  o’er  his  Books  his  eyes  began  to  roll, 

In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole; 

How  here  he  sipped,  how  there  he  plundered  snug. 

And  suck’d  all  o’er,  like  an  industrious  Bug. 
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Swift,  though  a  most  original  writer,  had  no  compunc¬ 
tion  in  following  the  practice  of  the  age.  For  example, 
the  well-known  lines  : 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell,  etc. 

are  a  version  of  the  33rd  Epigram  by  de  Bussy  : 

Je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  Hylas, 

Je  n’en  saurois  dire  la  cause, 

Je  sais  seulement  une  chose; 

C’est  que  je  ne  vous  aime  pas. 

Sterne  was  a  notorious  offender.  Scott,  in  his  Life  of 
Lawrence  Sterne^  writes  that  Dr.  Ferriar  “clearly  showed 
that  Sterne  was  the  most  unhesitating  plagiarist  who  ever 
cribbed  from  his  predecessors  in  order  to  garnish  his  own 
pages.”  For  example,  his  seventh  posthumous  sermon 
(as  is  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  Salad  for  the  Social)  “  is 
in  a  great  part  cribbed,  word  for  word,  from  a  previous 
divine  yclept  Leightenhouse  (1697).”  is  a  curious  and 
amusing  commentary  on  this  that  Sterne  himself 
denounces  plagiarism;  and  his  very  denunciation  is  in 
words  stolen  from  Burton.  (Walsh :  Handbook  of 
Literary  Curiosities!) 

As  might  be  expected,  plagiarism  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Johnson.  There  is  an  essay  in  No.  143  of  The 
Rambler  (1751)  devoted  to  it.  The  Doctor  is  by  no  means 
a  severe  critic  of  the  practice,  for  which  he  finds  excuses. 
He  warns  his  readers  that  “  this  accusation  is  dangerous, 
because  even  when  it  is  false,  it  may  sometimes  be  urged 
with  probability.”  .  .  .  “  Different  poets  .  .  .  reflecting 
on  human  life  .  .  .  would,  without  any  communication  of 
opinions,  lament  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  the  fugacity  of 
pleasure,  the  fragility  of  beauty,”  etc.  He  gives  a  few 
instances  without  any  condemnatory  comment.  He 
returns  to  the  subject  in  The  Adventurer ,  No.  95  (1753), 
where  he  commits  himself  so  far  as  to  write  :  “  Plagiarism, 
one  of  the  most  reproachful,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most 
atrocious  of  literary  crimes.” 

It  was  something  to  have  so  great  an  authority  pro¬ 
nouncing  as  a  crime  what  had  hitherto  been  considered  as 
not  much  more  than  an  impropriety.  But  even  at  that 
date  his  censure  is  mild,  and  he  repeats  his  former  senti- 
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ments  in  other  words,  as  he  again  does  in  the  preface  to  his 
Shakespeare. 

That  Johnson’s  modified  condemnation  might  have  been 
more  severe  with  advantage  is  clear  from  the  complaints 
of  Goldsmith.  He  did  not  come  into  court  with  entirely 
clean  hands,  for  in  his  hack-work  for  the  booksellers  he 
drew  on  his  predecessors  somewhat  freely;  in  his  Life  of 
Beau  Nash,  for  example,  where  “in  several  places,  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment,  he  inserted  passages  of  considerable 
length  from  that  invaluable  work,”  i.e.,  Wood’s  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Bath.  This  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  L.  Melville  in 
his  Bath  under  Beau  Nash.  Moreover,  the  hackneyed 
lines ; 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below 
Nor  wants  that  little  long 

are  taken  from  Dr.  Young’s  Night  Thoughts : 

Man  wants  but  little,  or  that  little,  long. 

At  the  same  time.  Goldsmith  was  very  sensitive  on  the 
point  of  borrowing  from  others,  and  warmly  resented  the 
suggestion  that  he  had  taken  an  idea  for  a  poem  from 
Bishop  Percy. 

But  if  his  practice  was  not  without  reproach,  his  opinion 
was  irreproachable.  Writing  of  Parnell’s  The  Book¬ 
worm,  he  remarks :  “  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  wits  of  that 
age  to  conceal  the  places  whence  they  took  their  hints  or 
their  subjects.  A  trifling  acknowledgment  would  have 
made  that  a  lawful  prize,  which  may  now  be  considered  as 
plunder.”  His  pathetic  preface  to  his  Essays  shows  how 
he  himself  had  been  victimised. 

Voltaire,  like  so  many  other  celebrated  writers,  con¬ 
demned  plagiarism  though  himself  guilty  of  it.  His 
bitter  enemy  Freron  accused  him  of  taking  a  chapter  in 
Zadig  (1767)  from  an  Italian  book  of  1719,  and  another 
episode  from  The  Hermit  of  Thomas  Parnell.  But  The 
Hermit  was  taken  from  a  French  fabliau  of  the  thirteenth 
century  which  Voltaire  may  have  seen.  Still,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Voltaire  did  borrow  occasionally  (from  May¬ 
nard,  for  example),  but  he  was  more  frequently  the  victim 
than  the  aggressor.  For  an  instance  of  barefaced  impu- 
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dence  we  may  give  the  Histoire  dl Allemagne  of  Pere 
Barre,  who  not  only  copied  from  the  Histoire  de  Charles 
XII.,  but  actually  attributed  to  German  characters  the 
deeds  and  words  of  characters  in  the  Swedish  history. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  give  instances  of  honourable 
delicacy  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  lack  of  it.  Thus  Den¬ 
ham  wrote  of  Cowley : 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own ; 

Horace’s  wit  and  Virgil’s  state 
He  did  not  steal  but  emulate  : 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear. 

Gray  added  notes  to  his  poems  to  show  when  he  had 
borrowed  an  idea  or  simile,  whilst  Crabbe  went  even 
further.  As  became  a  clergyman,  he  could  not  endure 
even  the  suspicion  of  deceiving  his  readers.  In  1775  he 
published  a  poem.  Inebriety,  of  which  the  author  of  Poets 
and  Puritans  writes  :  “  Crabbe’s  work  is  frankly  of  the 
school  of  Pope.  What  is  more  curious,  many  passages  of 
it  are  closely  modelled  on  some  of  Pope’s,  line  for  line,  the 
more  important  words  and  the  rhymes  reappearing,  though 
the  matter  is  quite  different.  ...  To  make  his  plan  of 
procedure  still  plainer,  he  printed  as  foot-notes  the  pas¬ 
sages  from  Pope  which  he  used  in  this  strange  way.” 
This  must  surely  be  a  unique  instance  of  literary  sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  there  comes  a  distinct 
change.  Not  that  the  practice  of  plagiarism  sensibly 
decreased,  but  its  condemnation  became  more  decided  and 
general,  paradoxical  as  the  statement  may  appear.  The 
critics  made  it  their  business  to  be  on  the  watch  for  cases 
of  imitation  or  borrowing,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
pillory  offenders.  Thus  Blackwood  attacked  Moore, 
specifying  sixty-five  cases  of  his  plagiarising  from 
Beranger  and  others;  and  the  pages  of  the  various 
literary  gazettes  and  magazines  abound  with  similar 
exposures. 

There  are  always  minor  authors  who  pilfer  from  the 
major — probably  always  will  be.  Thus  Wordsworth, 
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writing  to  De  Quincey  in  1803,  complains  that  “  a  wretched 
creature  of  the  name  of  ‘  Peter  Basley  ’  had  pillaged  and 
plagiarised  by  wholesale  the  Lyrical  Ballads T  Unfor¬ 
tunately  such  practices  were  not  confined  to  the  Peter 
Basleys.  Take,  for  instance,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Lord  Byron. 

When  Captain  Medwin  found  Byron  reading  Scott,  the 
poet  pointed  out  the  novelist’s  unconscious  plagiarisms; 
whereupon  Medwin  remarked  that  he  would  not  like  to 
have  Byron  as  his  critic.  “  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,” 
was  the  reply.  On  another  occasion  Moore  asked  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  paper-marks  in  a  book  Byron  was  read¬ 
ing.  “  Only  a  book,”  he  answered,  “  from  which  I  am 
trying  to  crib ;  as  I  do  whenever  I  can ;  and  that’s  the  way 
I  get  the  character  of  being  an  original  poet.” 

Whether  jesting  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  Byron’s 
obligations  to  others.  The  Literary  Gazette  allowed 
“  Alaric  Andrew  ”  to  point  out  Byron’s  numerous  plagiar¬ 
isms;  and  Southey,  who  hated  Byron,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jordan, 
the  Editor,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  exposure.  Byron 
was  abroad  at  the  time,  but  returned  furious;  how^ever,  he 
was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  Gazette 
alone,  and  swallow  his  wrath. 

Wordsworth  and  his  circle  were  not  likely  to  be  accused 
of  borrowing  from  others,  as  their  originality  was  so 
marked.  Still,  we  find  Coleridge  apologising  in  the  letter 
to  Southey  (February  8th,  1813)  for  thefts  in  his  play  of 
Remorse,  though  he  states :  “  they  do  not  lie  on  my  con¬ 
science,  being  partly  thefts  from  myself.”  He  was  excep¬ 
tionally  sensitive  to  any  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  some¬ 
times  defended  himself  when  any  defence  was  entirely 
uncalled  for. 

Lamb  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  very  sensitive  con¬ 
science  regarding  borrowing  from  others.  In  a  letter  to 
Godw'in  (September  17th,  1801)  regarding  the  latter’s  play 
Faulkener,  Lamb  suggests  the  insertion  of  situations  from 
The  Fair  Penitent,  Othello,  etc.  He  continues:  “  From 
this  what  you  will  perhaps  call  whimsical  way  of  counter¬ 
parting,  this  honest  stealing,  and  original  mode  of  plagiar¬ 
ism,  much  yet,  I  think,  remains  to  be  sucked.” 
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Whether  Godwin  took  his  advice  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  another  dramatist  has  done  so. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  century  Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his 
Curiosities  of  Literature  and  in  other  works,  called  fre¬ 
quent  attention  to  the  plagiarism  of  authors ;  devoting  one 
essay  almost  entirely  to  the  subject,  and  implicitly  con¬ 
demning  the  practice.  This  being  so,  it  is  more  than 
curious  to  find  that  his  more  celebrated  son  seemed  to  have 
no  scruples  on  the  point.  In  the  Cor^ihill  Magazine  of 
January,  1912,  Sir  Henry  Lucy  points  out  that  the  account 
of  the  Derby  of  1837  in  Sybil  “was  deliberately  cribbed 
from  an  account  of  the  race  contributed  to  the  Sporting 
Magazine.”  Sir  Henry  gives  in  parallel  columns  the  two 
narratives,  which  fully  justify  his  accusation.  Again,  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  speech  on  the  Resolution  for  the  funeral  of  Welling¬ 
ton  in  1852  was  taken  from  Thiers’  oration  on  the  Marshal 
de  St.  Cyr  in  1829,  which  had  been  quoted  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  in  July,  1848.  The  Globe  published  on  the  day 
after  the  speech  passages  from  both  speeches  in  parallel 
columns,  characterising  the  plagiarism  as  an  “  impudent 
and  vulgar  theft  ” ;  returning  to  the  subject  later  after  an 
ill-advised  “  Conservative  ”  had  attempted  a  defence. 
(Erlington.) 

That  indefatigable  collector  of  literary  ana,  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  over-severity  in  his 
judgments,  goes  further.  He  writes  :  “  Disraeli  was  a  per¬ 
petual  plagiarist.  There  is  hardly  a  clever  ‘niot,  a  quot¬ 
able  saying,  in  all  his  books,  which  can  be  called  original. 
But  who  bears  him  any  grudge  for  that?  ”  He  justifies  his 
statement — it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  accusation — by 
numerous  instances. 

Another  very  curious  case  is  that  of  Charles  Reade,  who 
showed  in  his  Eighth  Commandment  an  exceptional 
enthusiasm  for  literary  honesty.  Yet  so  extensive  were  his 
borrowings  from  other  authors  that  Trollope  states  that 
“  of  all  writers  of  my  day  he  has  seemed  to  me  to  under¬ 
stand  literary  honesty  the  least,”  an  opinion  which  Swin¬ 
burne  shared. 

These  delinquents  could  claim  that  they  sinned  in  good 
company.  Mr.  Walsh  states  of  Owen  Meredith  (Lord 
Lytton) :  “  Every  striking  line,  every  unusual  incident  in 
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every  one  of  his  books  has  been  traced  to  some  original  ” ; 
supporting  his  assertion  by  numerous  examples.  Across 
the  Channel,  E.  de  Goncourt,  Arsene  Houssaye,  Edmond 
About  and  Sardou,  amongst  others,  have  been  pilloried 
for  their  plagiarisms.  Even  the  editors  of  official  pub¬ 
lications  are  sometimes  guilty  of  the  same  crime. 

In  1862  was  published  the  Official  Calendar  of  Patent 
Rolls  in  Ireland.  An  “  Irish  Archivist  ”  in  Record 
Revelations,  points  out  that  the  Calendar  takes  verbatim 
whole  paragraphs  from  H.  J.  Mason,  William  Lynch,  Sir 
W.  Betham,  etc.,  without  any  acknowledgment,  though  the 
Calendar  is  supposed  to  be  an  original  work.  The 
Archivist  prints  passages  in  parallel  columns  which  amply 
prove  his  case :  the  very  errors  are  copied  :  i.e.,  “  the 
reasons  which  induced  Sir  John  Davies  .  .  .  was  his  inex¬ 
cusable  anxiety,  etc.”  (Erlington). 

But  if  there  seems  scarcely  any  diminution  in  the  number 
of  offenders,  there  is  certainly  an  increase  in  that  of  the 
literary  detectives,  who  naturally  are  attracted  by  the  best- 
known  names.  Tennyson  was  by  far  the  most  popular 
poet  of  his  day,  and  the  critics  vied  with  each  other  in 
tracing  to  their  sources  his  epithets  and  metaphors.  The 
poet  protested  vigorously  against  the  abuse  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“  There  is,  I  fear,”  he  wrote,  “  a  prosaic  set  growing  up 
amongst  us — editors  of  booklets,  bookworms,  index 
hunters,  or  men  of  great  memories  and  no  imagination, 
who  believe  .  .  .  (that  the  poet)  is  for  ever  poking  his  nose 
between  the  pages  of  some  old  volume  in  order  to  see  what 
he  can  appropriate.  They  will  not  allow  one  to  say  ‘  Ring 
the  bell  ’  without  finding  that  we  have  taken  it  from  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  or  to  use  such  a  simple  expression  as  ‘  the 
ocean  roars  ’  without  finding  out  the  precise  verse  in  Homer 
or  Horace  from  which  we  have  plagiarised  it.” 

“Fools!  ”  he  exclaimed,  on  hearing  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  taking  “  the  meanings  of  the  homeless  sea  ” 
from  Horace :  “  as  if  no  one  had  heard  the  sea  moan 
except  Horace !  ” 

Tennyson  implies  that  the  practice  he  complains  of  was 
of  recent  growth.  But  Wordsworth,  long  before,  had 
voiced  a  similar  protest  against  “  the  fiddling  way  ”  of 
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critics  in  picking  out  phrases  for  which  parallels  could  be 
found,  “  which  is  detestable  as  a  general  practice.” 

The  law  has  always  been  indifferent  to  the  claims  of 
authors  to  the  possession  of  the  products  of  their  own 
brains,  and  until  an  abuse  became  too  outrageous  made  no 
attempt  to  mitigate  it.  Such  an  abuse  lasted  until  late  in 
the  century  in  permitting  the  dramatisation  of  the  work  of 
an  author  without  his  permission.  Thus  no  sooner  was  a 
popular  novel  published  than  the  sharks  seized  on  it  and 
rushed  on  to  the  stage  a  mangled  version  without  paying  a 
penny  to  the  unhappy  novelist.  Dickens  was  a  frequent 
victim,  and  vigorously  protested  in  vain.  Fortunes  were 
made  out  of  the  dramas  stolen  from  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s 
East  Lynne  \  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  versions  actually 
suing  in  Court  against  each  other  for  their  copyright.  Not 
only  had  the  novelist  no  redress,  but  if  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  make  his  own  dramatic  version  and  reap  the 
rewards,  the  author  of  the  pirated  version  forbade  him  to 
do  so,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  infringing  his  (the 
pirate’s)  copyright ! 

Matters  came  to  a  head  with  the  production  of  a  pirated 
dramatic  version  of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  popular  story.  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy.  The  novelist’s  lawyer  had  the  happy 
idea  to  proceed  against  the  pirate  not  for  his  piracy  of  the 
novel,  but  for  infringement  of  copyright,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  copied  certain  sentences  from  the  novel  in  the  actors’ 
parts.  The  pirate  lost  his  case  and  committed  suicide,  and 
subsequent  legislation  reserved  to  the  novelist  the  right  of 
dramatisation  of  his  own  work. 

As  we  approach  the  present  day,  our  first  impression  is 
that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  generally  as  regards  the  sanctity  of  literary 
property,  as  is  shown  in  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
author.  International  copyright  has  given  security  hitherto 
lacking,  and  such  plagiarism  as  was  formerly  common 
would  now  be  universally  condemned  not  only  by  public 
opinion,  but  legally.  But  this  first  impression  would 
scarcely  survive  a  further  examination.  In  July,  1871, 
the  following  complaint  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries : 
“  There  is  a  practice  prevalent  at  the  present  day  which 
should  be  put  a  stop  to,  as  it  has  exceeded  all  reasonable 
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bounds.  I  allude  to  literary  men  transcribing  MS.  works 
deposited  in  our  greater  public  libraries,  transferring  a  few 
passages,  making  a  few  annotations,  and  then  publishing 
these  works  in  their  own  names.” 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  fifty  years  later  the  same 
practice  exists.  In  The  Author  for  January,  1920,  a  short 
report  is  given  of  an  American  copyright  trial.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Myers  wrote  The  History  of  Tammany  Hall; 
whereupon  the  New  York  Mail  and  Ex-press  published  in 
serial  form  a  similar  history,  paraphrasing  Mr.  Myers’ 
work.  The  judge  held  that  the  defendants  were  entitled 
to  take  all  their  facts  from  the  plaintiff’s  book  so  long 
as  they  expressed  them  in  their  own  words ;  and,  of  course, 
not  only  the  facts  but  their  arrangement,  the  theories 
deduced,  and  so  forth. 

This  sounds  an  outrageous  decision,  but  The  Author 
is  very  doubtful  whether  a  similar  one  would  not  be  arrived 
at  in  this  country  :  a  parallel  case  does  not  seem  yet  to  have 
come  before  the  Courts. 

Doubtless  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  drafting 
a  law  to  prevent  such  abuses.  How  can  a  student,  who 
has  spent  perhaps  years  in  accumulating  facts,  prove  that 
the  appropriation  of  his  work  is  not  the  result  of  inde¬ 
pendent  research  on  the  part  of  the  subsequent  writer? 
It  can  only  be  suggested  that  a  judge  in  such  a  case  should 
place  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  defendant’s  shoulders. 

As  regards  the  extent  to  which  a  writer  may  legitimately 
make  use  of  the  work  of  a  predecessor  every  one  must 
decide  for  himself.  No  historian  or  scientific  writer  could 
possibly  ignore  the  product  of  previous  minds,  and  it 
w'ould  be  impossible  for  him  to  verify  by  actual  research 
the  accumulated  facts  and  theories  of  earlier  writers.  The 
plagiarist  may  plead  that  as  a  lawyer  takes  his  facts  as  to 
law  from  the  special  handbooks  on  the  point  in  question, 
or  a  scientific  writer  accepts  the  dictum  of  a  previous 
investigator  without  himself  repeating  his  numerous 
experiments,  so  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  facts  which 
have  already  been  published,  and  thus  made  public  pro¬ 
perty.  It  seems  a  question  of  degree  only.  But  every 
writer  may  do  his  best  to  avoid  appropriating  without 
acknowledgment  the  labour  of  others,  and  guided  by  that 
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principle  he  will  not  find  himself  in  a  court  of  law  as 
defendant,  or  even  condemned  by  the  more  delicate  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  members  of  his  craft. 

The  examples  we  have  given  could  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent;  in  fact,  one  is  tempted  to  accept  as  true  Andrew 
Lang’s  humorous  definition  of  a  plagiarist — “  any  success¬ 
ful  author.”  Originality  becomes  every  day  more  im¬ 
possible,  and  w'e  can  only  echo  the  despairing  cry 
of  Donatus,  “  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixeruntP 

Some  critics  even  now  seem  to  hesitate  before  condemn¬ 
ing  the  plagiarist.  Thus,  Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney  writes  in 
The  Secrets  of  Our  National  Literature:  “The  illustra¬ 
tions  and  quotations  of  Sterne  have  been  borrowed  from 
many  an  ancient  tome  reposing  in  the  old  libraries  around 
York,  and  notably  from  the  pages  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Such  acts  are  allowable;  indeed,  they  are 
to  be  expected.”  And  Mr.  Walsh,  to  whose  Handbook 
we  have  been  indebted,  is  still  more  emphatic;  stating  that 
“  On  the  whole,  as  between  the  plagiarist  and  his  accuser, 
we  prefer  the  plagiarist.  .  .  .  Thank  God  that  these 
great  men  had  no  literary  conscience.”  This  pronounce¬ 
ment  sounds  a  little  odd,  coming  as  it  does  after  his  pillory¬ 
ing  numerous  authors  for  theft. 

Mr.  Sturge  Moore  again  defends  his  plagiarisms,  though 
not  very  successfully.  (See  The  London  Mercury, 
March,  1920,  et  seq)  Others  seem  to  hold  that  if  a 
practice  is  legal  it  is  therefore  allowable.  But  the 
plagiarist  cannot  soothe  his  conscience  with  such  a  plea. 
It  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  offence  and 
of  proving  it  is  the  reason  why  no  enactment  in  restraint 
has  been  made  :  the  law  goes  as  far  in  that  direction  as 
is  practicable.  All  the  more  reason  then  for  the  author 
who  has  the  dignity  of  his  profession  at  heart  to  exercise 
especial  care  not  to  overstep  the  limits  of  what  is  allow¬ 
able.  Let  those  who  plead  that  no  offence  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  ask  themselves  how  they  would  like  their  own 
original  work  to  be  misappropriated  by  a  rival  author. 
The  profession  of  literature  is  a  high  one,  and  it  behoves 
its  members  to  maintain  its  high  estate  by  straightforward 
dealing,  the  outcome  of  a  sensitive  literary  conscience. 


HUNGARY  AND  THE  PEACE  TREATIES 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

We  are  most  of  us  agreed  that  more  noble  or  high-sounding 
principles  than  those  which  were  alleged  to  be  guiding  our 
Allied  statesmen  at  the  completion  of  the  Great  War  can 
hardly  be  imagined. 

“  Before  we  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  peace  we 
must  see  that  the  foundations  are  solid.  Henceforth  when 
the  time  comes  for  rebuilding  it  must  be  on  the  rock  of 
vindicated  justice.” — Lloyd  George  at  the  Guildhall, 
January,  1917. 

“  We  shall  not  pause  or  falter  until  w'e  have  secured  for 
the  smaller  States  of  Europe  their  Charter  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  for  Europe  itself  and  for  the  w'orld  at  large  their 
final  emancipation  from  the  reign  of  force  ”  (November, 
1915).  And  these  stirring  messages  which  England  ad¬ 
dressed  urbi  ei  orbi  during  the  war  through  the  medium 
of  her  greatest  statemen  every  believer  in  the  Allied  cause 
estimated  would  be  realised  with  the  day  of  victory. 

Acting  on  the  precepts  which  Woodrow  Wilson  had  first 
set  into  vogue,  the  three  great  statesmen  who  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  drafting  of  the  peace  treaties  adopted  as  the 
first  and  fundamental  principle  in  arriving  at  an  adequate 
settlement  the  principle  of  nationality.  They  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  carry  out  a  thorough  readjustment  of 
frontiers  in  any  country  allied  to  Germany  that  comprised 
dissatisfied  minorities,  and  also  undertook  to  give  any 
racial  element  that  was  compelled  to  remain  in  subjection 
to  alien  rule  every  possibility  of  retaining  its  culture  and 
language,  conditional  to  its  not  becoming  a  danger  to  the 
State  to  which  it  owed  allegiance. 

Proceeding  on  these  lines  an  entirely  new  Europe  was 
carved  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  w'hat  was  originally 
•  Austria-Hungary  was  now  split  up  between  seven  Powers  : 
Hungary,  Austria,  Roumania,  Poland,  Italy,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  an  entirely  new  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Austria  and  Hungary  were  both  dismembered  :  the  first 
retained  a  long  strip  of  mountain  valley  stretching  from 
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Switzerland  to  Vienna,  which  left  Vienna  the  capital  of  a 
small  republic  six  million  strong;  the  second  was  cut 
down  to  a  third  of  its  former  strength,  the  various  racial 
elements  which  had  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  Haps- 
burgs  being  either  incorporated  in  the  neighbouring  States 
according  to  nationality  or  given  an  independent  status. 
It  mattered  little  whether  the  elements  that  were  thus 
roughly  torn  away  from  Budapest  w'ere  economically, 
commercially,  or  even  geographically  interested  in 
adhering  to  the  Hungarian  connection;  the  mere  fact  that 
they  now  demanded  or  appeared  to  demand  separation 
was  held  to  be  superior  to  any  other  consideration,  and 
the  Allies  sought  to  conciliate  these  demands  while 
repudiating  energetically  the  principle  “  victoribus 
spolia  ”  with  certain  secret  preliminary  pacts  which,  made 
under  the  stress  of  circumstance  and  when  victory  was 
still  uncertain,  were  absolutely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
justice.  Heedlessly,  then,  and  relying  mainly  on  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  certain  representatives  of  the 
smaller  Allied  nations  bordering  on  Hungary  whose 
exaggerated  claims  they  were  unable  to  verify  on  account 
of  their  own  lamentable  ignorance  of  Central  European 
conditions,  the  Great  Three  proceeded  to  tear  away  whole 
districts  from  Hungary  and  to  impose  a  settlement  on  that 
luckless  country  that  was  not  only  unwarrantably  harsh  and 
severe,  but  that  has  succeeded  in  creating  dissatisfied 
minorities  in  the  three  new  Succession  States  lying  on  her 
borders  that  may  well  become  the  starting  point  of  a  new 
world  war. 

Before  1914  Hungary  was  a  perfect  geographical  unity, 
a  great  fertile  plain  that  was  ringed  round  by  mountains 
and  connected  with  the  sea  at  Fiume,  while  its  rivers 
flowed  inward  and  its  plain  exchanged  its  food  produce 
for  the  minerals  and  timber  of  the  mountains.  It  was 
a  country  which  doubtless  consisted  of  disparate  racial 
elements,  since  in  addition  to  11,500,000  Hungarians,  con¬ 
stituting  about  57  per  cent,  of  its  total  population,  it  com¬ 
prised  no  fewer  than  nine  and  a  half  million  Roumanians, 
Ruthenians,  Slovaks,  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Germans;  but 
it  was  prosperous  and  contented  in  spite  of  its  diversity. 
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a  certain  irredentist  tendency  alone  accounting  for  the  dis¬ 
content  that  was  found  among  certain  Transylvanian  and 
Slovak  parties. 

Now  Hungary  is  a  ghost  of  her  old  self.  Her  area  has 
been  reduced  from  125,000  square  miles  to  38,000  square 
miles,  her  population  from  21,000,000  to  just  over 
8,000,000,  while  she  has  lost  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
raw  materials  necessary  to  the  development  of  her  industry 
that  her  commercial  balance  for  many  years  showed  a 
deficit,  her  territorial  losses  involving,  moreover,  the 
sacrifice  of  nearly  all  her  stock  of  timber,  iron  and  salt. 

Now,  of  the  peoples  that  Hungary  lost  through 
the  war  there  were  doubtless  several  million  Czechs, 
Roumanians,  Germans,  and  Serbs,  whose  claim  to  be  given 
a  separate  national  existence  could  rightly  be  upheld  on 
the  ground  of  self-determination,  and  also  i,5CJO,ooo 
Hungarians,  mostly  in  Transylvania  (such  as  the  Szekely 
Magyars),  who  were  so  intermingled  with  predominantly 
Roumanian,  Slovak,  or  Serbian  elements,  as  well  as  cut  off 
completely  from  their  Hungarian  brethren  by  large  terri¬ 
tories  in  which  other  nationalities  predominated,  that  apart 
from  the  aw^akening  Magyars  there  are  very  few  Hun¬ 
garians  who  have  not  reconciled  themselves  to  their  loss. 
Along  with  these,  however,  are  some  2,000,000  Magyars 
living  principally  immediately  outside  the  new  Hungarian 
frontiers  and  localised  in  certain  compact  blocks  or  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  which  they  are  undoubtedly  in  great  majority, 
whose  inclusion  in  the  three  Succession  States  that  lie  to 
the  north,  east,  and  south  of  their  country  is  an  injustice 
that  the  Allies  would  do  well  to  remedy. 

Of  the  various  treaties  which  remodelled  Europe  at 
the  completion  of  the  war,  the  three  that  particularly 
applied  to  Hungary  were  the  treaties  of  Paris,  St. 
Germain,  and  Trianon,  and  according  to  these  settlements 
all  elements  within  the  Magyar  realm  that  were  not  strictly 
Hungarian  were  merged  into  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Transylvania  was  ceded  to  Roumania;  Croatia,  Bosnia,  . 
Herzegovina,  Slovenia,  and  Dalmatia  were  incorporated 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Yugo-Slavs;  a  separate  existence 
was  vouchsafed  to  Hungary  and  a  new  republic  called 
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Czecho-Slovakia  constituted  out  of  the  provinces  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Slovakia. 

Now,  taking  these  three  countries  in  turn,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  not  only  that  the  principle  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  has  been  completely  disregarded  in  determining 
the  new  boundaries,  but  also  that  the  amount  of  territory 
which  the  Succession  States  ultimately  claimed  and 
obtained  from  Hungary  was  substantially  larger  than  that 
which  would  have  satisfied  them  before  Bela  Khun’s 
regime,  the  confusion  and  anarchy  that  prevailed  in  that 
country  at  the  beginning  of  1919  being  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  considerable  revisions  and  additions  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  Little  Entente  then  made  in  their 
demands. 

My  firm  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  if  only  the  frontiers 
allotted  to  Hungary  in  September,  1918,  before  the 
revolution  are  now  restored  to  her,  the  deep  discontent 
which  every  impartial  traveller  and  visitor  to  that  country 
will  not  fail  to  have  noticed  among  her  population  will 
no  longer  have  any  raison  d'Hre,  the  new  settlement  that 
I  would  advocate  being  incidentally  far  more  compatible 
with  the  principle  of  nationalism  on  behalf  of  which  the 
Western  nations  were  held  to  have  fought  the  war  than 
the  one  which  now  holds  good. 

Glancing  at  the  map  that  I  have  pencilled  out  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  my  contention,  the  reader  will  notice  that, 
whereas  the  actual  settlement  has  subjected  large  Hun¬ 
garian  populations  to  alien  yoke  simply  because  these 
la^nnexed  portions  of  Hungarian  territory  boasted  coal 
mines  or  important  railway  junctions',  the  prior  settle- 

(i)  Several  reasons  were  put  forward  by  the  nations  of  the  Little  Entente 
for  drawinj^  up  fresh  frontiers  for  the  Hungarian  people.  It  was  urged, 
for  instance,  that.  Communism  having  already  infected  their  country,  it  was 
necessary  that  her  neighbours  should  safeguard  themselves  against  similar 
outbreaks  by  ensuring  her  inability  to  do  any  mischief — in  other  words,  by 
still  further  reducing  her  to  insignificance.  .Again,  the  fact  that  certain 
railway  lines  in  Hungary  ran  parallel  to  the  western  and  eastern  frontiers 
originally  drawn  up  for  her  led  to  the  Little  Entente  so  remodelling  the 
above  frontiers  that  any  railways  that  could  be  utilised  for  mobilising 
troops  in  war  time  or  for  linking  up  one  part  of  the  country  with  another 
were  included  forthwith  within  her  neighbours’  territories.  Consequently, 
Roumania  and  Czecho-Slovakia  now  possess  lines  of  railways  that  run 
more  or  less  parallel  to  their  frontiers,  this  enabling  them  at  any  moment 
to  concentrate  their  troops  at  any  given  point  against  the  Magyars. 
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ments  would  have  amply  repaid  the  exertions  of  the  Allies 
without  infringing  the  claims  of  nationality  in  any  way. 

Taking  first  the  southern  frontier  of  Slovakia,  we  find 
that  a  large  belt  of  territory  stretching  along  the  whole 
length  of  Slovakia  and  broadest  from  Bratislava  to 
Parkany,  where  it  attains  a  breadth  of  some  forty  to  fifty 
miles, ^  has  been  granted  to  Hungary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  predominantly  Magyar;  and,  furthermore,  that 
the  province  of  Ruthenia  was  also  left  to  her,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  recalls  to  my  mind  a  certain  conversation 
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which  I  had  a  few  years  ago  with  Count  Bethlen  when 
visiting  his  country  : — 

“  If  Ruthenia  had  been  left  to  Hungary,  as  originally 
intended  before  the  Communist  regime”  he  stated,  “  we 
would  have  had  little  reason  for  grumbling  at  our  lot.  We 
were  beaten  in  war,  and  though  we  never  entered  into  it 
with  any  too  good  a  grace,  we  were  prepared  to  pay  the 
piper  and  to  make  amends.  But  the  economic  development 
of  our  country  has  been  almost  fatally  injured  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  that  was  imposed  upon  us,  and  for  this  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  regime  that  Karolyi’s  folly  brought  about  is  mainly 
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responsible.  The  prior  settlement  would  at  least  have  left 
us  with  the  forests  that  we  require,  and,  possessing 
Ruthenia,  we  would  have  had  less  reason  for  deploring  the 
loss  of  the  Tatra.” 

As  for  Roumania,  the  frontier  that  was  originally  sug¬ 
gested,  while  leaving  over  1,100,000  Hungarians  within 
Roumanian  territory  (a  circumstance  that  cannot  be 
remedied,  since  these  people  are  shut  off  completely  from 
their  Magyar  brethren  and  surrounded  by  large  territories, 
where  they  are  hopelessly  outnumbered),  extended  the 
present  eastern  frontier  so  as  to  make  it  include  the  district 
known  as  the  Korosvolgy,  an  area  that,  varying  in  breadth 
from  some  eight  miles  to  twenty  miles,  extends  from  three 
miles  north  of  Avasfelsofalu  to  Versecz  and  includes  large 
Hungarian  majorities,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Arad, 
Oradea  Mare,  Temesvar,  and  Satu  Mare.^ 

Similarly,  the  frontier  first  allotted  to  Yugo-Slavia  ex¬ 
tended  the  present  southern  frontier  to  include  several 
districts  in  the  Banat,  Bacska,  and  Baranya  that  were 
largely  inhabited  by  Hungarians,  though  it  omitted  to  take 
into  consideration  the  long  belt  of  territory  running  along 
the  River  Drave,  in  which  considerable  Magyar  elements 
were  to  be  found. 

There  is  another  weighty  consideration,  however,  which, 
even  more  than  the  facts  which  I  have  already  described, 
should  impel  us  to  adjust  some  of  the  undoubted  short¬ 
comings  of  the  treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  Trianon:  the 
treatment  of  the  Hungarian  minorities.  How  can  any 
settlement  be  defended  which,  allowing  the  Succession 
States  to  ignore  most  systematically  the  minority  clauses,* 

(1)  The  fact  that  large  strips  of  land  with  large  Hungarian  majorities 
have  been  transferred  to  Roumania  on  the  western  frontier  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  which  is  contiguous  to  Hungary,  is  so  well  recognised  in  the  Regat 
that  many  Roumanian  statesmen  have  advocated  and  promoted  the  colonis¬ 
ing  of  these  “purely  Hungarian  districts”  in  view  of  that  frontier  being 
neither  natural  nor  racial  (Vajda  Voivod,  late  Prime  Minister,  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  given  in  Bucarest  on  February  3rd,  1925).  Up  to  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  colonisation  has  hardly  been  very  successful,  as  the  pastoral 
Roumanian  hill  dwellers  who  have  been  implanted  in  the  Hungarian  coun¬ 
ties  of  Szatmar  and  Bihar  are  not  proving  good  agriculturists. 

(2)  The  Serbs  have  done  all  they  could  to  assimilate  the  Hungarians, 
forciblv  or  otherwise;  but  have  never  oppressed  them  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Roumanians  or  Czechs. 
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has  subjected  millions  of  Hungarians  to  a  persecution  that 
is  not  only  bleeding  them  to  an  economic  death,  but  en¬ 
deavouring  to  destroy  their  very  soul  and  culture  by  every 
means,  fair  or  foul? 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  drafters 
of  the  peace  treaties,  while  determined  to  uphold  and 
further  the  interests  of  the  Succession  States  that  they 
had  brought  into  being,  were  as  firmly  resolved  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minorities.  They  accordingly  embodied 
in  each  treaty  certain  specific  clauses  by  which  the  new 
States  were  placed  under  the  obligation  of  “  protecting 
the  interests  of  any  of  their  inhabitants  who  happened  to 
differ  from  the  majority  of  the  population  in  race,  language 
or  religion.”  In  this  manner  the  provisions  concerning  the 
protection  of  the  Hungarian  (and  other)  minorities  in 
Transylvania,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Yugo-Slavia  were 
embodied  in  such  instruments  as  the  resolutions  of  Gyula- 
fehervar,  the  treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  Trianon,  and 
the  Paris  treaty  of  December  9th,  1919. 

Now,  the  fact  remains  that  the  application  of  the  above 
measures  has  been  nullified  by  deliberate  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  three  Governments  to  make  them  void.  The 
Little  Entente  statesmen  have  either  ignored  any  implied 
obligation,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Roumania,  have  taken  up 
the  attitude  that  the  fundamental  law  of  a  country  and 
even  its  regional  law  have  priority  over  international 
treaties.  Thus  we  see  Monsieur  Bratiano  declaring  in 
the  Senate  that  the  Roumanian  Government  would  not 
respct  any  minority  treaty  that  was  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  sovereignty,  or,  again,  that  he  regarded 
the  minority  peoples  as  Roumanians  and  only  as  minorities 
in  regard  to  their  numbers,  from  which  it  followed  that, 
though  the  unfortunate  Hungarian  and  other  minorities 
did  enjoy  theoretically  “  such  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty 
of  education,  liberty  of  the  Press,  liberty  of  assembly  and 
of  association,  and  every  liberty  and  right  as  had  been 
established  by  law,”  these  rights  did  not  necessarily  author¬ 
ise  them  to  use  their  own  language,  their  own  schools,  or 
to  exercise  their  own  creeds  as  distinguished  from  the 
majority  people.  As  M.  Polony,  Saxon  senator,  de¬ 
clared  :  “  If  the  Roumanians  possess  the  right  to  use  only 
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the  Roumanian  language  in  the  administration,  it  would 
be  a  denial  of  equality  and  a  privilege  to  allow  the  minori¬ 
ties  to  use  any  other  language.  With  this  simple  logic  the 
right  to  their  own  mother  tongue  is  filched  from  the  minori¬ 
ties,  to  whom,  according  to  you,  the  Liberal  Party,  equality 
is  granted.”  ^ 

But  the  oppression  of  the  Magyars  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  simple  negation  of  any  active  right  of  retaining 
their  racial  culture,  for  in  Roumania  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
more  especially  the  most  deliberate  attempts  have  been 
made  to  denationalise  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
schools  and  administration  and  even  to  hound  them  out 
of  the  country  when  such  forcible  assimilation  was  unduly 
resisted.  I  remember  hearing  a  leading  Roumanian 
deputy  informing  a  prominent  Saxon  merchant  that  his 
Government  would  make  the  country  too  hot  for  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  while  Monsieur  Bratiano  has  never  wavered  in 
the  attitude  that  I  have  known  him  to  have  and  which  can 
best  be  summed  up  in  the  declaration  that  he  made  to 
me  when  I  was  last  in  Roumania : — 

“  For  over  a  thousand  years  the  Magyars  subjected  our 
unfortunate  people  to  the  most  intense  form  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  while  according  us  a  few  liberties  so  systemati¬ 
cally  set  about  destroying  our  national  life  that  in  time 
many  of  our  Transylvanian  towns  became  almost  replicas 
of  the  Magyar  towns  over  the  borders. 

It  is  now  our  task  to  undo  this  work,  and  if  ever  you 
return  to  Cluj  or  Oradea  Mare  in  another  ten  years  I  pro¬ 
mise  you  you  will  no  longer  find  the  present  Hungarian 
majority.  In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  the  Hungarian 
inhabitants  of  Transylvania'  will  by  then  have  lieen  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  many  proven  cases  of  oppression  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice. 

(1)  C/.  speech  made  in  the  Roumanian  Senate  in  1925. 

(2)  Monsieur  Bratiano  did  certainly  in  the  course  of  this  conversation 
inform  me  that  his  Government  intended  to  give  the  Magyar  and  other 
racial  minorities  every  facility  for  preserving  their  own  culture,  language, 
and  schools,  but  he  has  unfortunately  shown  by  his  subsequent  policy  that 
he  took  little  count  of  this  undertaking. 
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First  considering  those  that  concern  the  Hungarians’ 
citizen  rights,  I  find  numerous  instances  in  all  three 
countries  of  constituencies  in  which  large  Roumanian 
Czech  or  Slav  districts  have  been  deliberately  incorporated 
into  Hungarian  constituencies  in  order  to  convert  a  Hun¬ 
garian  majority  into  a  minority;  other  methods  utilised 
to  bring  about  this  end  including  not  only  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  intimidation,  but  equally  deliberate  disfranchising  of 
Hungarian  electors  and  even  arrest  or  personal  violence 
on  the  day  of  polling;  this  latter  amenity  and  method  of 
soliciting  votes  being  advocated  by  “  strictly  con¬ 
fidential  ”  orders  issued  by  the  Government  (in  this  case 
the  Roumanian  Liberal  Party  by  the  medium  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  General  Vaitoianu),  reading  much  as  follows  : — 

Since  it  is  necessary  for  the  Liberal  Party  to  assure  its  success  at  the 
polling,  the  following  two  categories  of  measures  are  recommended  : — 

(1)  Official  and  legal. — These  will  be  executed  by  the  authorities 
(gendarmes).  Under  the  mask  of  the  law  all  propaganda  hostile  to  the 
Government  shall  be  suppressed.  Reasons  to  be  given  :  anarchy,  revolu¬ 
tion,  disorder,  menacing  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  the  State. 

(2)  Illegal. ^These  will  be  used  by  the  electoral  agents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  must  not  be  hindered  in  their  fight  for  success ;  and  if  they 
employ  illegal  means  (abuse,  injury,  and  beating)  the  authorities  must 
pretend  to  proceed  against  them  (in  serious  cases  only),  but  ultimately 
they  must  be  acquitted. 

Add  to  these  abuses  of  authority  innumerable  cases  of 
arbitrary  arrest,  dismissal  of  Hungarian  officials,  judges, 
and  schoolmasters  ordered  to  learn  Roumanian,  Czech, 
or  Serbian  in  a  ridiculously  inadequate  period,  and  then 
dismissed  through  being  unable  to  do  so  within  the  stated 
time;  wholesale  dismissal  of  Hungarian  civil  servants 
guilty  of  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  new  countries  before  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaties,  expropriation  of  church  property,  closing  of 
denominational  schools,  and  lastly  a  series  of  land  reforms 
that  in  Roumania  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  been  utilised 
as  supreme  instruments  for  the  utter  destroying  of  Hun¬ 
garian  national  feeling  and  culture,  and  you  will  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  treatment  which  is  being  accorded 
to  Hungarian  minorities  in  the  Succession  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  injustice  must  cease,  and 
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that,  since  it  was  the  Allies  who  drafted  the  instrument  that 
gave  rise  to  it,  it  must  be  they  also  who  must  reconsider 
it  with  a  view  to  revising  the  Hungarian  frontiers  in 
accordance  with  those  that  had  originally  been  granted 
to  her,  this  being  the  only  solution  that  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  both  Hungary  and  the  Succession  States,  while 
I  would  stress  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  Hungary  alone 
that  would  benefit  from  such  a  revision,  in  that  all  three 
Succession  States  would  be  advantaged  from  being  on 
more  friendly  terms  with  the  Magyars.  Roumania 
because  she  would  then  be  able  to  face  an  attack  from  the 
side  of  Bessarabia  without  running  any  risk  of  being 
invaded  from  the  west;  Czecho-Slovakia  because  she  is 
economically  one  with  Hungary,  and  friendship  with  her 
southern  neighbour  would  certainly  promote  the  founding 
of  a  Customs  Union  between  them;  and  Yugo-Slavia 
because  she  would  in  return  for  very  slight  territorial 
concessions  on  her  northern  frontier  gain  an  ally  that  would 
undoubtedly  strengthen  her  position  towards  Italy. 

To  sum  up  this  paper,  I  would  remind  the  Little 
Entente,  and  the  League  of  Nations  more  especially,  of 
a  certain  passage  of  Masaryk’s  New  Europe  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  the  necessity  for  revising  the  present 
frontiers  of  the  Succession  States  : — 

The  settlement  of  ethnographic  boundaries  after  the  storm  of  war  will 
possibly  be  provisional  in  some  cases.  As  soon  as  the  nations  quieten  down 
and  accept  the  principle  of  self-determination,  a  rectification  of  ethno¬ 
graphic  boundaries  and  minorities  will  be  carried  out  without  excitement 
and  with  due  consideration  of  all  questions  involved. 
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By  Coulson  Kernahan 

Sir  William  Watson’s  first  published  poem  appeared 
fifty  years  ago.  Hence  this  year  he  completes  his  Half 
Century  of  Song;  and  an  attempted  estimate  of  his  work 
may,  to  the  student  of  poetry,  seem  appropriate.  He  came 
to  fame  with  IV ordsworth's  Grave  and  Other  Poems  (1890). 
Known  as  it  is  to  the  reader,  one  need  not  write  of  it 
here.  Instead,  some  comments  upon  a  criticism  which 
has  been  passed  upon  it  may  be  ventured.  For  that 
purpose  a  quotation  must  be  made  : 

Not  Milton’s  keen,  translunar  music  thine; 

Not  Shakespeare’s  cloudless,  boundless  human  view; 

Not  Shelley’s  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine; 

Nor  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 

What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large  amends 
For  all  thou  hadst  not  and  thy  peers  possessed. 

Motion  and  fire,  swift  means  to  radiant  ends? — 

Thou  hadst,  for  weary  feet,  the  gift  of  rest. 

From  Shelley’s  dazzling  glow  or  thunderous  haze, 

From  Byron’s  tempest-anger,  tempest-mirth. 

Men  turned  to  thee  and  found — not  blast  and  blaze. 

Tumult  of  tottering  heavens,  but  peace  on  earth. 

To  this,  exception  has  been  taken  on  the  score  that 
what  one  not  unfriendly  critic  calls  “  interpretive 
criticism  ”  should  have  no  place  in  poetry.  But,  in 
IVordswortk's  Grave,  Watson  has  given  us  more  than 
interpretive  criticism.  Passages  there  are  which  fulfil 
Milton’s  precept  that  poetry  should  be  “  less  subtle  and 
fine  ”  (than  prose)  “  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and 
passionate.”  Interpretively  critical  though  the  verses 
quoted  may  be — in  a  poem  which  fills  fifteen  pages,  some 
variation  of  theme  is  surely  allowable.  Remembering 
Matthew  Arnold’s  saying  that  “  the  grand  power  of  poetry 
is  in  its  interpretive  power,”  one  fails  to  see  why  a  poet 
should  not  flash  an  interpretively  critical  passage  into  a 
poem  on  such  a  subject  as  Wordsworth’s  grave.  Does 
the  same  objection  apply  to  another  poem.  The  Tomb  of 
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Burns,  which  is  interpretive  in  a  different  sense?  In 
Burns,  Watson  tells  us,  was 

The  fierceness  that  from  tenderness 
Is  never  far. 

Of  Burns  he  makes  us  realise  that  though  the  fierceness 
may  flame  on  the  poet’s  forehead  for  all  to  see,  the  tender¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  the  innate  grandeur  of  the  man  may  be 
known  only  to  those  who  see  into  his  heart.  Even  if 
such  men  of  genius  as  Burns  share  faults  and  failings 
with  those  of  us  who  have  no  genius,  Watson  would  have 
us  to  remember  that. 

Not  ours  to  gauge  the  more  or  less, 

The  will’s  defect,  the  blood’s  excess, 

The  earthy  humours  that  oppress 
The  radiant  mind. 

His  greatness,  not  his  littleness. 

Concerns  mankind. 

Watson  has  a  vast  vocabulary  on  which  to  draw,  as 
witness  his  command  of  what  I  must  call  the  “  magnifi¬ 
cent  ”  word  of  many  syllables,  for  if  the  word  be  not 
magnificent  in  itself,  he  often  endows  it  with  seeming 
magnificence  by  his  setting.  Such  lines  as  : 

The  iris  of  the  Australasian  spray. 

Tremendous  silence,  older  than  the  world. 

And  cold  adjudication  of  the  dust, 

are  instances.  Yet  though  his  Muse  sometimes  rides  forth, 
panoplied,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  heavy  mailed  armour 
of  sonorous  and  many-syllabled  words,  at  more  peaceful 
times,  she  trips,  silken-robed,  lightly-clad,  and  with  daisy 
chains  about  her  neck,  to  dance  a  lyric  measure  in  the 
short,  swift  steps  of  one  or  two  syllabled  words : 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  girlish  laughter; 

Then,  the  moment  after. 

Weep  thy  girlish  tears ! 

April,  that  mine  ears 
Like  a  lover  greetest, 

If  I  tell  thee,  sweetest. 

All  my  hopes  and  fears, 

April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  golden  laughter. 

But,  the  moment  after. 

Weep  thy  golden  tears  1 
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Of  the  months  and  the  seasons  he  sings  as  one  upon 
whom  the  mantle  of  Wordsworth  has  fallen,  but  in  a 
supremely  lovely  poem,  the  Ode  in  May,  are  four  lines 
which  seem  to  relate,  into  one  Brotherhood-  of  Song,  two 
poets,  so  little  akin  as  Swinburne  and  Watson  : 

And  the  triumph  of  him  that  begot, 

And  the  travail  of  her  that  bore, 

Behold,  they  are  evermore 
As  warp  and  weft  in  our  lot. 

When  I  say  that  the  lines  “  relate  the  two  poets  into  one 
Brotherhood  of  Song,”  I  do  not  mean  that  the  poem  owes 
anything  to  Swinburne.  Throughout,  it  is  pure  Watson, 
and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  second  stanza : 

What  is  so  sweet  and  dear. 

As  a  prosperous  morn  in  May, 

The  confident  prime  of  the  day. 

And  the  dauntless  youth  of  the  year. 

When  nothing  that  asks  for  bliss. 

Asking  aright,  is  denied, 

And  half  of  the  world  a  bridegroom  is. 

And  half  of  the  world  a  bride? 

Whatever  Watson’s  subject,  a  lovely  or  impressive 
imagery  from  nature  is  rarely  missing.  He  paraphrases 
an  Ode  of  Horace,  and  we  read  : 

The  thunder  loveth  best  to  scar 
The  white  brows  of  the  world. 

He  ends  a  sonnet  on  “  Melancholia  ”  : 

And  over  me 

The  everlasting  taciturnity ; 

The  august,  inhospitable,  inhuman  night. 

Glittering  magnificently  unperturbed. 

Another  sonnet,  “  Power  and  Charm  ”  closes  : 

A  song  frail  as  the  wildflower,  and  as  dear. 

With  no  more  purpose  than  the  eglantine. 

Here  are  lines  on  a  Seabird  : 

Lone  loiterer  where  the  shells  like  jewels  be 
Hung  on  the  fringe  and  frayed  hem  of  the  sea. 

He  shares  Swinburne’s  passion  for  the  sea,  but  Swin¬ 
burne  had  the  brine  at  the  point  of  his  pen,  not  in  his 
blood.  He  knew  the  sea  only  as  seen  from  the  shore,  or 
from  the  deck  of  a  Channel  steamer.  He  told  me  that 
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a  Channel  crossing  was  his  longest  voyage.  AVatson 
has  several  times  crossed  the  Atlantic  where,  as  he  sings 
in  his  Storm  in  Mid- Atlantic  : 

.  .  .  never  a  wave  repeats  another, 

But  each  is  unlike  his  own  twin  brother, 

Each  is  himself  from  base  to  crown. 

Himself  alone  as  he  clambers  up, 

Himself  alone  as  he  crashes  down  ; — 

When  the  whole  sky  drinks  of  the  sea’s  mad  cup. 

And  down  in  a  vale  of  the  sea,  between 
Two  roaring  hills,  is  a  wide  smooth  space, 

Where  the  foam  that  blanches  the  ocean’s  face 
Is  woven  in  likeness  of  filmiest  lace. 

Delicate,  intricate,  fairy-fine. 

Wrought  by  the  master  of  pure  design. 

Storm,  the  matchless  artist,  lord  of  colour  and  line. 

Watson’s  “  Hymn  to  the  Sea  ”  is,  he  tells  us,  by 

...  a  tarrying  minstrel,  who  finds,  not  fashions  his  numbers — 
Who,  from  the  commune  of  air  cages  the  volatile  song. 

Hence  he  touches  on  other  subjects  than  the  sea,  as  when 
he  sings  of  Youth  : 

Youth,  irrepressibly  fair,  wakes  like  a  wondering  rose; 

or  of  the  Spring  and  the  Dawn  : 

When,  upon  orchard  and  lane,  breaks  the  white  foam  of  the  Spring  : 
When,  in  extravagant  revel,  the  Dawn,  a  bacchante  up-leaping, 

Spills,  on  the  tresses  of  night,  vintages  golden  and  red. 

But  the  poet’s  exulting  ecstacy  and  exaltation  in  the 

Sea  that  breakest  for  ever,  that  breakest  and  never  art  broken, 

as  anthemed  in  long,  surging,  Atlantic-roller-like  lines, 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  snatched  quotations  from  a  poem 
occupying  six  pages  in  One  Hundred  Poems,  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader.  Those  who  thus  turn  to  the  poem  will 
find  that  Watson  projects  the  shadow  of  man  over  his 
subject.  Both  man  and  the  sea  fret  and  chafe  con¬ 
tinually,  and  with  like  result — the  wearing  away  of  their 
own  heart — but  the  parallel,  though  finely,  even  greatly 
drawn,  is  over  long.  Now  to  quote  from  a  nature  poem 
on  another  subject.  In  her  admirable  volume.  Criticism 
at  a  Venture,  Dr.  Geraldine  Hodgson  writes :  “  Any  poet 
might  well  be  forgiven  if,  after  Shelley,  he  let  the  skylark 
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go  unsung  afresh.  But  Watson  essayed  the  task  and 
attained.  These  ringing  stanzas  to  the  First  Skylark  of 
Spring  will  surely  never  pass  from  the  memories  of 
English  lovers  of  poetry  ”  : 

Two  worlds  hast  thou  to  dwell  in,  Sweet, 

The  virginal  untroubled  sky. 

And  this  vext  region  at  my  feet — 

Alas,  but  one  have  I  1 

My  heart  is  dashed  with  griefs,  and  fears ; 

My  song  comes  fluttering,  and  is  gone. 

O  high  above  the  home  of  tears, 

Eternal  Joy,  sing  on ! 

Thy  spirit  knows  nor  bounds  nor  bars ; 

On  thee  no  shreds  of  thraldom  hang; 

Not  more  enlarged,  the  morning  stars'" 

Their  great  Te  Deum  sang. 

Somewhat  as  thou,  Man  once  could  sing. 

In  porches  of  the  lucent  morn. 

Ere  he  had  felt  his  lack  of  wing, 

Or  cursed  his  iron  bourn. 

Thou  singst  of  what  he  knew  of  old. 

And  dreamlike  from  afar  recalls; 

In  flashes  of  forgotten  gold 
An  orient  glory  falls. 

And  as  he  listens,  one  by  one. 

Life’s  utmost  splendours  blaze  more  nigh ; 

Less  inaccessible  the  sun. 

Less  alien  grows  the  sky. 

For  thou  art  native  to  the  spheres, 

.'\nd  of  the  courts  of  heaven  art  free, 

And  earnest  to  his  temporal  ears 
News  from  eternity. 

In  writing  even  of  the  lark’s  song  of  sheer  joy,  a  shadow 
— that  of  the  listening  poet  on  the  earth  below — is  cast 
upon  the  bird  singing  in  the  sky.  As  in  the  Hymn  to 
the  Sea,  nature  is  again  seen,  subjectively,  as  “  the 
immense  shadow  of  man,” 

In  another  nature-poem,  Autumn,  the  poet  has,  for 
all  time,  stayed  the  seasons  to  that  of  the  falling  of  the 
leaf,  and  so  has  made  the  elusive  and  perishable  loveli- 
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ness  of  autumn  imperishably  to  abide.  The  power,  art, 
and  poignant  beauty  of  Autumn  and  other  poems  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  statesmen,  who  in  England,  as  in 
America,  are  not  infrequently  men  of  letters,  for  on  the 
death  of  Tennyson,  so  distinguished  a  classical  scholar  as 
Mr.  Asquith  (as  he  then  was)  “  strongly  urged  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone  William  Watson’s  claims  to  the  Laureate- 
ship.”  That  Watson  would  be  no  indifferent  Laureate, 
nor  an  indifferent  courtier,  many  thought  in  Victorian  days 
when  he  wrote  of  the  Queen  who 

Hast  taught  Thy  people  how  ’tis  queenlier  far 
Than  any  golden  pomp  of  peace  or  war, 

Simply  to  be  a  woman  without  stain  ! 

So  shall  Thy  lofty  name  to  latest  years 
Still  loftier  sound,  and  ever  sweetlier  blow 
The  rose  of  Thy  imperishable  praise. 

Then  came  the  Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  Vff.,  which  covers  six  pages.  The  reader 
may  remember  such  lines  as ; 

Time,  and  the  ocean,  and  some  fostering  star, 

In  high  cabal  have  made  us  what  we  are 

and  those  on  Ireland  ; 

Beyond  that  fatal  wave,  that  from  our  side 
Sunders  the  lovely  and  the  lonely  Bride 
Whom  we  have  wedded  but  have  never  won. 

as  well  as  those  on  Scotland  : 

the  northern  sister  fair. 

That  hath  the  heath-bells  in  her  blowing  hair. 

Yet  even  in  the  gladness  of  volleying  bells  and  above 
the  salvo  of  guns,  proclaiming  the  Coronation  of  a  King, 
the  poet  hears  the  volleying  of  rifles,  the  roar  of  guns  in 
war,  and  will  not  withhold  his  warning  word  to  England  : 

For  now  the  day  is  unto  them  that  know. 

And  not  henceforth  she  stumbles  on  the  prize; 

And  yonder  march  the  nations  full  of  eyes. 

Already  is  doom  a-spinning,  if  unstirred 
In  leisure  of  ancient  pathways  she  lose  touch 
Of  the  hour,  and  overmuch 
Recline  upon  achievement,  and  be  slow 
To  take  the  world  arriving,  and  forget 
How  perilous  are  the  stature  and  port  that  so 
Invite  the  arrows,  how  unslumbering  all 
The  hates  that  watch  and  crawl. 
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Of  the  ode  on  the  death  of  the  same  beloved  monarch 
I  quote  the  conclusion  : 

But  when  she  passed  from  vision,  who  so  long 
Had  sat  aloft — alone— > 

On  the  steep  heights  of  an  Imperial  throne, 

Then  rose  he  large  and  strong. 

Then  spake  his  voice  with  new  and  grander  tone. 

Then,  called  to  rule  the  State 
Which  he  had  only  served. 

He  saw'  clear  Duty  plain,  nor  from  that  highway  swerved. 
And,  unappalled  by  his  majestic  fate. 

Pretended  not  to  greatness,  yet  was  great. 

Were  one  line  only  of  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  over  the 
spot  where  King  Edward  lies,  either  the  fourth  of  the 
poem, 

This  was  the  English  King,  that  loved  the  English  ways, 

or  the  last, 

Pretended  not  to  greatness,  yet  was  great, 

could  scarcely  be  bettered. 

The  visit  to  India  of  the  youthful  Heir  to  The  Throne 
was  not  an  occasion  to  inspire  a  poet  to  write  in  like  strain. 
Passages  there  are  in  India's  Guest  which  must  be 
described  as  stately  rhetoric.  But  one  so  equipped  as 
Watson — a  wonderful  “  word-finder,”  a  poet  who,  when 
a  platitude  there  must  be,  so  loads  it  with  word-splendour 
that,  for  a  platitude,  it  may  not  be  recognised — is  not 
likely  to  fail  in  any  task  he  sets  himself.  Nor  has  Watson 
so  failed.  The  publication  of  India's  Guest  in  India 
during  the  Prince’s  visit  was  as  felicitous  as  are  the 
lines : 

You  of  the  frank  and  the  transparent  brow. 

You  of  the  countenance  like  an  open  book. 

Wherein,  how  curiously  soe’er  we  look. 

Nought  may  we  read  but  things  seemly  and  pure  : 

Kindliness,  courtesy,  honour  and  truth  :  the  things 
That,  more  than  purple,  adorn  the  sons  of  Kings, 

And  more  than  arms,  empower  a  throne  to  endure. 

These 

Are  the  unponderous,  the  unmassive  keys 
That  ope  great  doors  with  a  most  golden  ease  1 
And  the  great  doors  of  India’s  soul,  that  are 
Closed  to  mere  Might  as  w'ith  a  mystic  bar. 

If  Charm  draw  nigh  seem  left  at  least  ajar. 
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Within,  what  is’t  we  see? 

Moods  and  emotions  evermore  apart 

From  all  the  way  and  wont  o’  the  western  heart ! 

And  as  we  look  on  deeps  we  have  never  spanned, 

There  comes  the  thought — Perhaps  ’twere  well  if  we 
Loved  less  to  overawe  than  to  understand. 

Of  a  poem  in  which  such  knowledge  of  India,  as  well 
as  not  a  little  of  India’s  mystery  and  glow  of  colouring, 
are  evident,  one  asks,  as  one  reads,  “  If  in  song  so  difficult 
a  subject  had  to  be  celebrated,  how  could  it  more 
decorously,  with  greater  dignity,  be  done  than  as  done 
by  Watson?  ”  As  I  cannot  answer  the  question,  I  pass  it 
on  to  the  highest  living  authority,  whose  first  book,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Pickering  when  I  was  little  more  than  a  lad,  I 
hailed  as  treasure-trove,  and  thereafter  missed  nothing  of 
his,  whether  published  by  Bell  or  (when  it  was  obtainable) 
by  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Oxford,  until  my  whole-hearted  homage 
was  his  by  the  publication  of  Shorter  Poems.  I  mean,  of 
course,  that  distinguished  poet  and  scholar  whom  all  lovers 
of  Poetry  and  of  Letters  hold  in  high  honour.  Dr.  Robert 
Bridges,  the  Laureate.  Yet  though  Watson  can  pen  lines 
grave  and  dignified  in  thought,  but  glittering  with  pageantry 
of  imagery  and  phrase,  and  so  ceremoniously  ordered,  so 
attuned  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  as  to  seem  to  “  mark 
time  ”  to  the  music  of  a  Royal  progress  or  a  State  pro¬ 
cession,  he  can  also,  in  the  simplest  and  commonest  of  all 
forms  of  verse  (that  of  four  rhymed  lines)  say  what  is 
sometimes  in  the  hearts  of  us  all : 

“  Not  ours,”  say  some,  ‘‘  the  thought  of  death  to  dread; 

Asking  no  heaven,  we  fear  no  fabled  hell  : 

Life  is  a  feast,  and  we  have  banqueted — 

Shall  not  the  worms  as  well? 

”  The  after-silence,  when  the  feast  is  o’er. 

And  void  the  places  where  the  minstrels  stood. 

Differs  in  nought  from  what  hath  been  before, 

And  is  nor  ill  nor  good.” 

Ah,  but  the  Apparition — the  dumb  sign — 

The  beckoning  finger  bidding  me  forgo 
The  fellowship,  the  converse,  and  the  wine, 

The  songs,  the  festal  glow  1 
And  ah,  to  know  not,  while  with  friends  I  sit. 

And  while  the  purple  joy  is  passed  about, 

Whether  ’tis  ampler  day  divinelier  lit 
Or  homeless  night  without; 
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And  whether,  stepping  forth,  my  soul  shall  see 
New  prospects,  or  fall  sheer — a  blinded  thing ! 

There  is,  O  grave,  thy  hourly  victory. 

And  there,  O  death,  thy  sting. 

Now  to  write  of  a  very  different  matter.  I  was 
recently  asked  :  “  Are  not  great  poets  for  the  most  part 
deficient  in  humour.?  Between  humour,  and  the  power 
to  write  great  poetry,  the  difference  seems  so  wide,  that 
one  would  hardly  expect  the  two  to  be  found  together.” 

My  reply  was,  “  That  depends  upon  the  great  poet.” 
But  I  added  that  if  one  might  use,  of  a  poet’s  equipment, 
so  unpoetic  a  simile  as  that  of  a  “  hand  at  cards,”  I  should 
say  that,  generally  speaking,  though  he  might  hold  all 
three  “  Court  ”  cards,  the  one  high  card  which  is  likely  to 
be  missing  from  a  poet’s  hand  is  the  Ace  of  Humour. 
Even  when  Watson’s  humour — they  may  think  it  his  ill- 
humour — moves  him  to  take  whip  in  hand  to  humbler  folk 
than  a  Sultan,  he  is  less  likely,  playfully  to  rally,  than 
to  chastise  them  with  the  scorpions  of  his  scorn. 
Instead  of  quoting  instances  where  he  thus  flays,  instead 
of  flicks,  I  give  an  example  of  the  grimness  of  his  humour 
when  Watson  elects  to  be  sarcastic.  He  would  range 
himself  wfith  Heine  as  a  “  soldier  in  the  cause  of  freedom,” 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  the  friend  of  little  nations, 
and  with  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  rights  even  of 
savage  races,  now  under  civilised  rule,  in  territory  which 
they  once  possessed.  For  this  reason,  he  recalls  that,  in 
the  far  past,  territories,  now  under  English  rule,  were 
seized  by  force,  not  voluntarily  ceded;  and,  in  a  retort 
to  a  line  in  Recessional  (“Lest  we  forget!  lest  we 
forget !  ”)  he  cannot  resist  a  “  fling  ”  at  Mr.  Kipling : 

Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some, 

We  keep  our  high  imperial  lot. 

Fortune,  I  fear,  hath  oftenest  come 
When  we  forgot — when  we  forgot ! 

Leaving  the  subject  of  England’s  empire  for  that  of 
the  empery  of  the  heart,  I  quote  a  lovely  lyric : 

O  like  a  queen’s  her  happy  tread. 

And  like  a  queen’s  her  golden  head ! 

But  O,  at  last,  when  all  is  said. 

Her  woman’s  heart  for  me ! 
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We  wandered  where  the  river  gleamed 
’Neath  oaks  that  mused  and  pines  that  dreamed. 

A  wild  thing  of  the  woods  she  seemed, 

So  proud,  and  pure,  and  free ! 

All  heaven  drew  nigh  to  hear  her  sing. 

When  from  her  lips  her  soul  took  wing ; 

The  oaks  forgot  their  pondering. 

The  pines  their  reverie. 

And  O,  her  happy  queenly  tread. 

And  O,  her  queenly  golden  head ! 

But  O,  her  heart,  when  all  is  said, 

Her  woman’s  heart  for  me! 

There  are  other  love-lyrics  no  less  beautiful  (“  Thy 
voice  from  inmost  dreamland  calls”  and  “Tell  me  not 
now  ”),  but  I  must  note  only  the  lines  in  which  the  poet 
kneels  in  courtly  obeisance  before  the  daughter  of  Ire¬ 
land  who  honoured  him  by  becoming  his  wife,  and  at 
whose  feet  he  lays  his  songs.  From  the  same  lines  we 
learn  that  he  has  regained  his  faith  in 

The  God  who  oftimes  with  bewildering  gloom 
Muffled  His  beams  :  who  darkly  hath  sustained 
And  guided,  when  I  knew  not :  and  from  whom 
I  had  at  birth  His  heavenly  gift  of  song. 

For  a  time  Watson  who,  though  faults  and  failings  he 
may  have,  loves  the  truth  and  hates  hypocrisy,  thought 
himself  an  agnostic,  and  penned  a  poem  which  many 
reviewers  regarded  as  by  an  agnostic.  I  believed,  at  the 
time,  that  they  and  Watson  were  mistaken,  as  did  two 
reviewers  w’ho  were  also  poets,  and  of  genius.  Each  wrote 
anonymously,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  was 
Alice  Meynell  and  the  other  Francis  Thompson. 

As  I  read  The  Hofe  of  the  Worlds  and,  so  far  as  I 
remember  what  Mrs.  Meynell  and  Francis  Thompson 
wrote,  one  admits  that,  were  faith  dependent  upon  that 
god  of  some  rationalists,  logic,  the  poem — in  w’hich  the 
poet  turns  the  searchlight  of  logic  upon  the  Mystery  of 
Existence — made  for  agnosticism.  It  shows  man  as  the 

Child  of  a  thousand  chances  ’neath  the  indifferent  sky. 

But  the  impossibility  of  seeking  to  define  God  in  terms 
of  logic,  or  upon  logic  to  found  or  to  assure  faith  is,  in 
the  poem,  no  less  relentlessly  demonstrated.  Reading 
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it,  one  infers  that  not  by  logic,  but  only  by  that  in  us  which 
is  higher  than  logic,  because  more  spiritual  and  more 
Godlike,  can  an  answer  to  the  Riddle  of  Life  be  hinted. 
Two  voices,  that  of  Faith  (which  in  the  poem  Watson  calls 
Hope)  and  that  of  Hopelessness,  are  heard  throughout. 
To  the  former  he  replies: 

Hope,  I  forgo  the  wealth  thou  fling’st  abroad  so  free ; 

but  I  speak,  I  believe,  for  Alice  Meynell  and  Francis 
Thompson,  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  voice  of  Hope  which 
carries  the  greater  conviction  and  silences  the  other. 

And  though  within  me  here 
Hope  lingers  unsubdued, 

’Tis  because  airiest  cheer 
Suffices  for  her  food ! 

As  some  adventurous  flower, 

On  savage  cragside  grown, 

Seems  nourished  hour  by  hour 
From  its  wild  self  alone, 

So  lives  inveterate  Hope,  on  her  own  hardihood. 

She  tells  me,  whispyering  low  : 

“  Wherefore  and  whence  thou  wast. 

Thou  shalt  behold  and  know. 

When  the  Great  Bridge  is  crossed. 

For  not  in  mockery  He 
Thy  gift  of  wondering  gave. 

Nor  bade  thine  answer  be 
The  blank  stare  of  the  grave. 

Thou  shalt  behold  and  know;  and  find  again  thy  lost.” 

With  rapt  eyes  fixed  afar. 

She  tells  me  :  ”  Throughout  Space, 

Godward  each  peopled  star 
Runs  with  thy  Earth  a  race. 

Wouldst  have  the  goal  so  ni^. 

The  course  so  smooth  a  field. 

That  Triumph  should  thereby 
One  half  its  glory  yield? 

And  can  Life’s  pyramid  soar  all  apex  and  no  base?  ” 

Even  while  he  thought  himself  an  agnostic,  Watson  was 
not  without  faith.  He  “  builded  better  than  he  knew  ” 
when,  perhaps  ironically,  he  entitled  his  poem,  not  “  A 
World  without  Hope,”  but  “  The  Hope  of  the  World.” 

When  in  the  Cathedral  of  Song  wherein  he  now  too 
often  seats  himself  with  the  congregation,  and  too  rarely 
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with  the  choir,  there  soars  upward,  whether  in  anthem  or 
in  carol,  a  fresh  young  voice  which  thrills  with  the 
authentic  note,  the  incommunicable  magic,  of  poetry, 
none  rejoices  more  whole-heartedly  than  does  Watson. 
Stephen  Phillips  was  such  a  new  voice  when  Watson  wrote 
of  him  in  The  Fortnightly  Review:  “The  youngest  of 
our  poets  takes  the  ancient  story,  and  makes  it  newly 
beautiful,  kindles  it  into  tremulous  life,  clothes  it  with  the 
mystery  of  interwoven  delight  and  pain,  and  in  the  best 
sense  keeps  it  classic  all  the  while.”  It  is  well  that  we, 
too,  who  are  not  poets,  should  thus  listen  for  and  welcome 
a  new  voice,  for  poets  have  much  to  teach  us.  Some  of 
them  have  prescience.  When,  ten  years  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species,  Emerson  wrote : 

And  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form, 

readers,  there  probably  were,  who  thought  that  Emerson 
was  either  mad  or  was  writing  nonsense. 

Watson  was  mistaken  when,  in  a  footnote  to  The 
World  in  Armour,  he  wrote :  “  These  three  sonnets  were 
first  published  in  1904,  ten  years  before  the  Great  War.” 
They  were  published  in  The  Spectator,  twenty  years 
before  the  War,  and  included  in  Odes  and  other  Poems 
(1894).  But  he  was  not  mistaken — he  had  something  of 
a  poet’s  pre-vision — when,  in  The  World  in  Armour,  he 
wrote : 

moment’s  phantasy,  the  vision  came 
Of  Europe  dipped  in  fiery  death,  and  so 
Mounting  re-born,  with  vestal  limbs  aglow, 

Splendid  and  fragrant  from  her  bath  of  flame. 

It  fleeted ;  and  a  phantom  without  name, 

Sightless,  dismembered,  terrible,  said  :  “  Lo, 

/  am  tha't  ravished  Europe  men  shall  know 
After  the  morn  of  blood  and  night  of  shame.” 

In  closing  this  appreciation  I  may  remind  the  reader 
that  it  was  to  The  Fortnightly  Review  Watson  owed 
the  first  generous  recognition,  by  a  great  Review,  of  his 
merits  as  a  poet.  Long  ago  as  it  is  since  the  article  which 
first  brought  him  into  prominence  appeared,  he  had,  even 
then,  penned  poems  so  perfectly  chiselled,  so  lovely  in 
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imagery,  as  to  bring  to  mind  his  own  words  to  Autumn, 
“  O  be  less  beautiful,  or  be  less  brief !  ”  — 

Love,  like  a  bird,  hath  perched  upon  a  spray 
For  thee  and  me  to  harken  what  he  sings. 

Contented,  he  forgets  to  fly  away; 

But  hush  !  .  .  .  remind  not  Eros  of  his  wings. 

He  must,  long  since,  have  wearied  of  hearing  himself 
likened  to  Landor,  and  his  quatrains  to  cameos,  for,  to 
cameos,  they  have  again  and  again  been  likened.  The 
design  for  a  cameo  is,  necessarily,  slight.  The  design 
of  some  of  Watson’s  quatrains  is  on  a  great  scale.  Nor 
can  a  cameo  convey  a  sense  of  space,  whereas  he  can,  in 
a  so-called  cameo,  bring  the  august  panorama  of  the  Alps 
before  us : 

Adieu,  white  brows  of  Europe !  sovereign  brows. 

That  wear  the  sunset  for  a  golden  tiar. 

With  me  in  memory  shall  your  phantoms  house 
For  ever,  whiter  than  yourselves,  and  higher. 

Limitations  Sir  William  Watson  has — who  is  without 
them? — for  of  poets  it  is  true  as  of  the  rest  of  us  that, 
as  he  himself  sings  and  majestically : 

We  are  children  of  splendour  and  flame. 

Of  shuddering,  also,  and  tears. 

Magnificent  out  of  the  dust  we  came. 

And  abject  from  the  Spheres. 

But  within  those  limitations  he  is  not  only  a  true  but  a 
great  poet,  to  whom  in  this  Year  of  Grace  which  sees  him 
fifty  years  a  poet,  those  who  love  what  is  imperishable 
in  song  will  surely  wish  to  stand  at  honouring  salute. 


CLIPPING-TIME  AMONG  THE  WEST¬ 
MORLAND  FELLS 


By  W.  T.  Palmer 

In  the  days  when  we  were  all  young  clipping-time  was  a 
festival  of  work  and  play,  of  drinking,  carding,  dancing, 
wrestling  among  the  Westmorland  fells.  The  harvest  of 
fleeces  was  marked  by  good  fellowship  all  round,  and  each 
flockmaster  held  open  house  for  all  his  friends  until  the 
last  sheep  passed  the  shearers.  Then  he  would  say 
“  Tomorn  ye’ll  all  be  down  at  Middleton  Ha’,  likely:  ye 
mun  ha’e  a  dance  here  belike,  and  a  bit  o’  carding  to-night, 
and  I  daresay  some  o’  t’  lads  can  russel  a  bit.”  And  so 
the  day  was  ended. 

One  remembers  more  than  one  long  and  happy  day  on 
the  fells  of  Wordsworth’s  parish,  talking  with  old  people 
who  had  known  “  their  poet-er,”  and  who  had  seen  him, 
time  and  again,  wander  up  the  steep  land  to  Harthead 
farm  when  sheep  were  clamouring  in  the  shearing  pens. 
He  would  pause  quietly,  watch  a  little,  though  his  vision 
was  not  strong,  perchance  pass  a  few  words  with  a  recog¬ 
nised  friend  here  and  there  among  the  shearers,  and  then 
pass  on,  a  man  respected  but  a  bit  frosty  and  remote  in 
his  ideas,  said  the  dalesfolk;  still  he  was  alert  and  in 
touch  with  the  world  about  him.  He  wasn’t  like 
“  Christopher  North”  (Professor  John  Wilson),  an  ardent 
wrestler,  jumper  and  runner;  nor  yet  like  poor  wee  Hartley 
Coleridge,  prone  to  revelry  rather  than  to  work. 

My  own  clipping  memories  extend  over  many  years,  and 
over  many  a  parish  from  far-off  Caldbeck,  at  the  back  o’ 
Skiddaw,  where  John  Peel  hunted  “once  on  a  day,” 
through  the  fells  by  Thirlmere  to  a  farm  facing  the  Irish 
Sea  and  towered  over  by  Black  Combe ;  then  away  inland 
again  by  Coniston  Hall  and  Rydal,  Troutbeck  and  Kent- 
mere,  Forest  Hall  in  Selside  (“  a  fine  shearing  that  used 
to  be  ”)  down  to  Middleton  Hall,  on  the  river  Lune,  the 
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most  distant  mountain  farm  of  my  acquaintance.  Perhaps 
a  typical  day  might  be  chosen  from  all  these,  for  in  those 
years  it  was  my  delight  to  be  “  in  ”  at  everything,  and  in 
a  shy  way  to  know  everybody. 

When  the  mountains  are  clear  of  snow  in  late  April  the 
flocks,  which  have  spent  winter  in  the  dales  and  away  on 
the  seaside  marshes,  are  driven  back  to  the  high  grazings, 
and  from  these  leagues  they  must  be  mustered  for  the 
clipping.  “  How  many  sheep  do  you  reckon  to  the  acre  ?  ” 
asked  a  lawyer  of  a  dales  shepherd.  “  It’s  more  like  how 
many  acres  you  reckon  to  a  sheep  with  us,”  he  replied.  A 
flock  of  two  thousand  fleeces  would  need  several  square 
miles  of  rough  mountain  range :  they  are  scattered  every¬ 
where,  in  the  coves,  behind  the  rocks,  on  the  flows  and 
bogs,  on  the  tongues  of  soft  green  between  the  heather  or 
bracken.  From  this  area  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs  have 
to  gather  all,  without  one  being  missed.  “  I  hate  to  see 
a  towsled,  wool-torn  sheep  that  has  lost  its  proper  clip¬ 
ping  :  they’re  the  very  devil  to  clip  after  the  wool  begins 
to  grow  again,  and  sometimes  one  has  to  pull  out  the  old 
stuff  by  the  handful.  It’s  that  loose  and  messy  that  the 
shears  can  make  no  sense  of  it  at  all.” 

Let  me  try  to  describe  the  incidents  of  one  day’s  work  at 
the  clipping.  A  wet  spell  had  prevented  the  shepherd 
from  bringing  down  his  flock,  so  that,  on  the  morning  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  festival,  we  had  to  start  soon  after  mid¬ 
night  for  the  hill.  “  Let  wee  Jimmy  gather  what  he  can 
near  the  house,”  he  said ;  “  they’ll  keep  ’em  shearing  for  a 
while;  I’ll  have  the  others  in  by  about  eight,  and  they 
should  be  dry  enough  to  start  on  at  noon.”  Moisture  in 
the  fleece  makes  a  great  difference  both  in  the  clipping  and 
in  the  smoothness  of  the  result.  A  dry  fleece  is  half  a 
bundle  of  wool  already,  says  the  flockmaster. 

I’ll  never  forget  that  march  through  the  purple  darkness 
to  the  upper  fell.  We  were  in  the  last  cove  when  daylight 
came,  and  the  dogs  which  had  followed  quietly  at  heel 
were  whistled  off.  “  Gathering  is  half  the  fun  of  shearing¬ 
time,”  said  the  shepherd,  but  I  declared  that  I  could  not 
see  the  joke.  “  You  have  the  fun  of  knowing  that  after 
you’ve  brought  down  the  sheep  somebody  else  is  going  to 
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do  the  clipping.”  After  a  march  of  two  hours  in  the  dusk 
I  thought  the  jest  a  bit  feeble.  Light  comes  early  in  July, 
and  the  collies  found  little  trouble  in  mustering  most  of 
the  sheep;  here  and  there,  however,  a  rogue  will  stay  back 
or  an  indifferent,  lazy  beggar  be  missed.  “  Hi,  Jack,  git 
away  by  theyr;  farder  oot;  farder  oot.”  The  dog  which 
has  missed  its  sheep  is  quickly  on  the  alert,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  one  sees  a  grey  blot  bounding  and  running  across 
the  scree  as  though  conscious  it  deserved  chasing  and 
punishment.  The  dog  had  ceased  to  trouble  after  the 
sheep  had  been  bolted.  Sheep  can  be  rogues  and  lazy, 
but  they  never  pretend  to  be  innocent  when  they  are  found 
out.  That’s  something  in  their  favour. 

To  gather  all  the  sheep  off  a  wall  of  mountain  two  miles 
long  and  two  thousand  feet  sheer  from  the  dale  is  no  small 
matter.  The  dogs  search  thoroughly,  and  from  far  beneath 
the  shepherd  guides  them  to  any  loiterers.  A  sheep 
startled  by  the  dogs  working  below  will  run  uphill,  and  be 
over  the  boundary  of  the  ridge  in  a  couple  of  minutes  if 
left  to  its  own  devices.  The  collie  has  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  knowing  his  master’s  sheep,  and  if  sent  after  such  an 
one  a  good  animal  will  trace  it  through  a  whole  flock  of 
hurrying  or  feeding  strangers,  and  bolt  it  back  to  its  own 
pastures.  I’ve  seen  that  done  many  a  time.  But  beside 
that  great  wall,  now  grey-green  in  the  dawn,  which  we 
can  see,  there  are  coves  behind  the  ridges  and  among  the 
rocks  where  a  few  sheep  are  likely  to  be  resting  or  feeding 
invisible  from  below.  The  collies  can  work  just  as  well 
without  their  master’s  aid  :  he  leaves  them  to  their  driving, 
and  wonderfully  crafty  they  are.  Now  and  again  one  has 
known  a  dog  stop  and  summon  its  master  up  the  steep  to 
raise  some  ewe  which  has  rolled  over  in  a  hollow  and  is 
unable  to  rise,  or  which  has  become  cragfast  in  some  im¬ 
possible  place  among  the  rocks.  These  “  cast  ”  or 
“  kessened  ”  sheep  are  a  temptation  to  unruly  dogs  :  every 
now  and  again  one  of  them  tastes  mutton  with  the  wool 
and  blood,  and  afterwards  it  is  a  less  reliable  servant.  “  I 
never  give  my  dog  much  chance  of  that,”  says  old  Jacob, 
for  he  is  off  like  a  lamplighter  on  the  first  whimper  of 
trouble  from  the  dogs.  “  If  you  don’t  neglect  their  warn- 
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ing  they  will  never  savage  a  cast  sheep,  and  so  there’s  an 
end  of  trouble  before  the  beginning,  sista?  ” 

Is  there  a  finer  sight  than  the  fells  on  a  summer  morning, 
with  the  dawnlight  on  the  ridges,  the  evening  tide  of  blue  in 
the  coves,  and  the  mist  crumpled  like  damask  on  the  hills 
above?  Then  the  sun  rises,  the  clouds  are  touched  with 
red  and  gold,  then  the  damask  is  waved  away  by  an  unseen 
hand,  and  the  hills  are  clear,  the  larks  are  carolling,  there 
is  a  whistle  from  the  curlew,  a  croaking  from  the  ravens 
of  the  rocks,  a  gruff  baa  from  some  old  sheep  who  dislikes 
the  hint  to  pass  on  while  she  snatches  another  mouthful  of 
grass  from  the  bog.  Down  in  the  dale  the  thrushes  are 
singing,  and  the  ringousel  gives  a  cathedral  chime  of 
music.  The  air  is  just  a  drink  of  living  gold. 

The  sun  is  peeping  over  the  ridges  before  the  head  of 
the  dale  is  cleared  of  sheep,  and  the  dogs  turn  to  their 
work  of  mustering  the  flocks  on  the  route  home.  “  They 
work  faster  now,”  said  the  shepherd,  “  and  the  sheep  are 
easier  to  move.”  He  did  not  say  that  at  night  sheep  are 
sleepy,  for  somehow  or  other  one  seems  to  hear  them 
munching  and  tramping  every  hour  of  the  night.  On  the 
rough  track  in  front  of  us  a  flock  of  several  hundred  fleeces 
is  moving  downward,  and  fresh  hosts  seem  to  come  up 
every  minute.  “  They  hear  the  others  travelling  together, 
and  know  what  the  dogs  are  about,”  said  the  shepherd. 
“  It  makes  work  easier  all  round.” 

By  five  o’clock  the  entire  mountain  has  been  cleared  of 
sheep,  and  the  shepherd  stations  himself  to  take  stock,  to 
“  ken-mine,”  as  he  explains,  for  occasionally  wanderers 
cross  the  unfenced  mountains  and  attach  themselves  tem¬ 
porarily  to  strange  flocks.  “  Now,  I  can  leuk  ovver  ’em,” 
declared  the  shepherd,  and  he  fastened  the  gate  so  that 
only  a  single  file  of  sheep  could  pass.  One  dog  was 
enough  to  keep  the  flock  moving ;  with  the  other  at  his  side, 
the  shepherd  waited  and  counted  and  scanned.  “Tak’ 
time,”  he  called.  Usually  a  strange  sheep  is  detected  with¬ 
out  difficulty — there  is  a  difference  of  face,  of  general  ap¬ 
pearance.  And  as  Jacob  worked  he  talked.  “That’s 
Carhullan,”  he  said.  “  They’ve  clipped,  so  it  might  just 
as  well  go  down  with  ours.  And  that’s  Chapel  Hill ;  they 
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will  be  githering  theirs  lomorn.”  And  at  a  whistle  and  a 
word  the  collie  singles  out  the  stranger  and  harries  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  march  or  boundary.  The  shepherd  does 
not  look  upon  his  gift  of  recognising  strange  sheep  as  any¬ 
thing  mysterious ;  he  has  been  brought  up  with  a  flock,  and 
from  childhood  has  practised  the  task. 

“The  lambs  will  have  to  be  brought  off,”  said  Jacob; 

“  that’s  easy  enough.  Main  of  them  were  marked  before 
they  left  the  farm  for  the  fell,  and  tham  as  isn’t — well, 
their  dams  will  show  right  enough  who  they  belong  to.” 
Maternal  instinct  is  used  to  identify  any  odd  lambs  which 
may  be  wandering  about;  if  none  of  the  ewes  admit  pos¬ 
session,  the  creature  must  be  brought  back  to  the  fell  and 
sent  over  the  unfenced  boundary.  Usually  the  keen  ears 
of  the  shepherd  can  pick  out  the  lament  of  a  mother  ewe 
a  mile  or  more  away.  “  There’s  never  any  trouble  about 
lambs,”  said  Jacob;  “a  sheep  doesn’t  lose  hers  as  easy  as 
all  that.” 

When  the  identification  parade  in  single  file  had  been 
completed  (and  the  long  string  took  half  an  hour  to  pass), 
the  collies  were  turned  to  the  task  of  driving  the  flock 
down  the  long  track  to  the  farm,  while  we  travelled  slowly 
in  the  rear.  “  There’s  no  more  work  for  me  to-day,”  re¬ 
joiced  Jacob;  “the  others  are  doing  the  clipping;  I’ve 
nothing  to  do  but  see  that  the  sheep  are  all  there  when 
they’re  wanted,  and  to  see  that  they’re  all  fresh  marked. 
Mixing  the  tar  for  marking  is  about  the  heaviest  job  I  do 
to-day.” 

The  work  as  outlined  by  the  shepherd  is  by  no  means 
nominal;  every  sheep  has  to  be  watched,  and  the  flock- 
master  will  need  a  report  on  any  poor  carcases.  Even  in 
high  summer  the  high  fells  are  no  place  for  a  weakly  crea¬ 
ture,  which  is  bullied  off  the  best  pasturage,  and  therefore 
becomes  worse  and  worse  with  each  week.  The  mixing  of 
tar  and  the  oversight  of  marking  is  no  trifling  job — the 
black  or  red  must  be  clinging  enough,  and  “  a  true  mark  ” 
must  go  right  down  to  the  skin  through  the  thin  wool,  or 
it  may  be  washed  out  of  recognition  in  a  month  of  storm. 

Now  the  farm  has  been  reached.  There  is  a  great  noise 
— dogs  are  barking,  men  calling,  and  the  general  work  of 
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the  farm  is  being  hastened  out  of  the  way  for  “  clipping- 
day,”  which  will  engage  all  hands.  It  is  just  turned  eight, 
but  the  work  has  been  going  on  for  hours,  and  the  flock- 
master  is  up  and  about,  eager  to  examine  the  flock  brought 
down  from  the  fell.  “What  such  fettle,  Jacob he  says 
to  his  old  worker.  “  Thou  mun  gang  and  see  for  thysel’, 
for  thou’ll  never  believe  me,”  was  the  formal  reply.  They 
understood  each  other  pretty  well,  master  and  man. 
“  There’s  a  bit  of  dew  in  their  wool.  They’ll  be  the  better 
for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  hillside.”  Wherefore  the  flock 
is  driven  into  a  pasture  to  await  the  shearers  when  the  sun 
has  dried  the  wool. 

Clipping  moist  wool  is  an  abomination — the  soft  stuff 
balls  up  under  the  shear-blades  and  will  not  cut  cleanly. 
“Tarry  woo,”  due  to  bad  smit-work,  is  also  pretty  bad. 
In  the  wool-sheds  diey  used  to  sing  ; 

Tarry  woo’  is  ill  to  spin, 

Grease  thy  wheel  and  then  begin, 

but  the  trouble  began  long  ago  at  the  clipping  creel  out¬ 
side  the  mountain  farm.  Tar  should  rise  with  the  growth 
of  the  wool  and  allow  the  shears  to  clip  beneath  it  with  a 
little  trouble.  These  tar-marks  are  the  signs  of  ownership, 
and  the  code  is  well  known  to  every  shepherd  and  flock- 
master.  A  certain  estate  has  a  letter,  pop,  or  stripe  pressed 
on  a  certain  portion  of  the  fleece,  and  this  has  been  secured 
to  the  estate  for  generations.  No  one  thinks  of  altering 
the  old  marks  which  belong  to  the  stock — it  would  be  rank 
treason  to  the  neighbourhood. 

If  one’s  interest  in  wool  and  clipping  lapses  somewhat 
after  the  returns  from  the  fells,  remember  that  it  is  a 
hungry  job  being  out  soon  after  midnight  and  working  in 
the  fresh  air  with  a  mere  crust  for  a  hunger-stopper.  The 
chief  interest  becomes  the  kitchen  table,  where  a  meal 
begins  with  porridge  and  usually  goes  on  to  other  farm 
diet  in  turn.  “  I  reckon  nowt  on  eggs  for  an  indoor  meal,” 
remarks  Jacob.  “They’re  all  right  for  the  fell,  for  then 
one  can  drink  for  nowt  as  often  as  one  pleases.  Indoor  or 
down  at  the  market  they  cost  an  awful  lot  in  tea  or  beer 
to  wash  ’em  down.” 
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Outside,  the  clear  sunshine  is  bathing  the  sycamores 
which  act  as  windbreak  outside  the  old  farm.  “  Clippers 
isn’t  coming  till  ten  to-day;  they  have  a  few  jobs  of  their 
own  to  do,”  says  the  flockmaster;  “so,  Jacob,  thee  and 
me’ll  have  a  leuk  over  the  sheep  as  thou’s  browt  doon. 
We’ll  be  out  of  sight,  anyway.”  On  a  great  sheep-farm 
the  shepherd  is  not  expected  to  take  a  hand  with  the  shears 
for  his  own  flock.  He  has  plenty  of  other  work  to  do — 
not  so  laborious,  but  much  more  harassing.  “  A  hundred 
jobs,”  calmly  says  Jacob,  “but  not  one  of  ’em  owt  like 
clippin’;  thee  see  me  at  Forest  Hall  tomorn;  that’s  a  job 
for  sweat.”  Where  the  flockowner  is  not  an  active  person 
the  shepherd  has  a  good  deal  more  to  look  after,  for  then 
he  will  superintend  the  wrapping  up  of  fleeces,  the  count¬ 
ing  and  storing  in  the  wool-loft  as  well  as  the  more  outside 
matters  of  healthy  sheep,  good  tar,  and  correct  and  deep 
smits.  On  a  small  farm,  however,  the  shepherd  has  to 
take  his  place  with  the  shears  and  take  off  fleece  after  fleece 
with  a  few  neighbours  as  helpers,  and  the  smitting  and 
wrapping  as  jobs  for  odd  moments. 

In  the  rock-studded  pasture  behind  the  old  farmhouse 
Jacob  and  the  flockmaster  are  strolling  quietly  round  the 
groups  of  nibbling  sheep — now  and  again  a  finger  is 
pointed,  out  of  a  waistcoat  armpit,  at  some  particular  fleece, 
but  the  men  move  slowly  on.  So  slow  are  they  that  Jacob’s 
two  dogs,  which  had  been  standing  on  the  alert  outside  the 
mob,  subside  to  rest,  and  finally  go  to  sleep,  with  their 
heads  turned  toward  the  master,  awaiting  orders. 

“  They  seem  reet  eneuf,”  admits  the  flockmaster,  “  let’s 
see  how  they  clip,  and  then.”  It  does  not  do  for  a  fell-head 
employer  of  skilled  labour  to  be  too  enthusiastic.  Now 
comes  a  whiff  of  melting  tar  from  the  great  boiler  outside 
the  farm ;  a  reek  of  peat  and  wood  from  the  kitchen  where 
all  men  are  banned.  The  hospitality  of  clipping-day  is 
the  last  vestige  of  our  forefathers’  open-handedness. 
When  some  of  us  were  young  there  were  farms  in  the 
remote  bridle  passes  at  which  open  house  for  travellers 
was  kept  practically  the  year  round.  No  one  of  dales 
blood  thought  of  going  past  such  a  place  without  calling, 
and  that  meant  a  meal.  To  offer  payment  was  an  insult. 
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“Say  that  again,  and  I’ll  set  t’dogs  on  thee,”  would  be  the 
first  reply  to  the  offer  of  a  few  coins.  Nor  were  these  old- 
timers  much  impressed  by  their  callers.  In  departing  one 

visitor  said,  “  My  friend,  there  is  Lord  - ;  you  don’t 

often  have  a  lord  in  your  kitchen.”  “  Nay,  hooiver;  thoo 
doesn’t  say  so.  We  had  a  Lord  Jim  there  yesterday,  in 
that  varra  chair ;  he’s  a  bit  daft,  but  he  kens  where  there’s 
plenty  of  good  eating.” 

Clipping-time  gives  mighty  work  in  the  kitchen,  for 
voluntary  workers  are  inclined  to  press  all  the  harder  with 
their  job  when  the  hospitality  is  lavish — trust  a  hard- 
headed  flockmistress  to  know  that.  “  There’s  plenty  of  tea 
for  them  as  wants  it,”  she  says  to  the  lasses,  “  and  see  that 
ye  offer  it  first — it  comes  cheaper  than  beer,  and  spirits 
is  varra  expansive.  You  only  offer  them  to  the  relations 
and  neighbours  as  is  better  off,  and  don’t  drink  much.  I 
don’t  like  men  to  make  swine  o’  theirsels  here,  and  spirits 
is  varra  Strang  and  a  bit  maddlin’ ;  you  can’t  drink  them 
and  keep  the  shears  straight.” 

Nowadays  clippers  come  in  by  motor  car,  but  when  I  was 
a  dales  youngster  they  came  mostly  on  foot,  with  one  or 
two  friends  from  distant  farms  in  a  trap.  Afterwards  there 
might  be  a  cyclist  or  two,  pedalling  along  with  shears  in 
a  bass-bag,  their  snouts  fastened  down  with  a  few  turns 
of  tape  or  rag  to  prevent  the  blades  slipping  apart  and 
cutting  their  way  through  the  bass,  as  they  often  did  when 
one  got  absent-minded  on  the  road  home.  In  those  days, 
too,  the  newcomers  were  welcomed  with  a  glass  of  nut- 
brown  ale,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  driving  parties  had 
sampled  the  brew  at  any  public  they  had  passed.  The 
motor  car  makes  for  sobriety  in  working  hours,  for  the 
party  is  whisked  past  the  publics  and  is  up  at  the  dale- 
head  before  it  has  time  to  “get  dry”  after  the  drink  of 
tea  at  home.  Why,  man,  many’s  the  spot  where  there  isn’t 
a  drop  of  malt  liquor  until  after  dinner  on  clipping-day. 
Our  old  folks  would  have  considered  that  a  very  poor 
sort  of  welcome,  but  the  work — and  the  pleasant  hours — 
go  on  just  the  same. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  our  clipping-day.  The  creels  are 
brought  out,  the  sacks  for  easy  sitting  placed  at  the  head. 
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and  without  much  ceremony  the  work  begins.  “First 
come,  first  served;  let’s  get  down  to  it,”  is  the  call.  At 
daybreak  the  lads  at  home  drove  a  few  sheep  from  the  near 
hillside  into  a  shed,  and  there  their  fleeces  have  dried 
quickly.  The  little  flock  is  passed  out  into  a  field,  and 
then  one  or  two  dragged  out  to  the  shearing  benches. 
There’s  a  trick  in  catching  and  throwing  an  active  Herd- 
wick  which  strangers  only  conquer  after  long  humiliation, 
yet  it  seems  to  come  to  the  children  of  the  fells.  I  have 
seen  a  lad  of  fourteen  tackle  a  strong  ewe  and  turn  it  over 
for  the  shearers,  but  usually  the  task  is  reserved  for  elder 
and  more  experienced  men.  There’s  a  danger  of 
damaging  internally  the  sheep  in  the  struggle  if  it  is  not 
caught  at  the  right  place  and  in  the  right  way. 

A  good  deal  of  skill  goes  into  clipping  the  wool  from 
mountain  sheep.  The  shears  have  to  be  kept  sharp  enough 
to  cut  the  fleece  closely,  and  there  is  a  trick  of  working  so 
that  the  skin  is  not  grazed.  A  sudden  kick  by  a  twinter 
(two-year-old)  may  bring  a  slash,  and — “  Doctor  here,” 
with  a  strong  dab  of  tar  to  prevent  bleeding.  The  adept 
shearer  turns  the  sheep  off  its  coat  as  gently  and  amiably 
•as  a  man  might  assist  another  to  rid  himself  of  a  fur  gar¬ 
ment.  The  fleece  at  the  end  should  be  in  one  undisturbed 
sheet,  ready  to  fold  together,  roll  into  a  bale,  and  tie  with 
a  rope  twisted  from  the  short  wool  at  the  neck  of  the  sheep. 
It’s  easy  to  watch,  but  a  hard  trick  to  compass,  and  some 
of  the  men  who  are  most  successful  are  certainly  not 
impressive  to  look  upon.  There  was  old  Uncle  Jon’than 
whose  fustian  breeches  were  scrubbed  fair  for  every  shear¬ 
ing  day,  a  rheumy-looking  old  fellow  but  a  marvel  at 
handling  sheep.  He  never  had  a  struggle  with  one  of 
them,  and  always  fleeced  it  with  a  real  goodwill.  “  One 
knows  Jon’than’s  fleeces  as  they  come  up  to  the  loft,”  said 
one  master.  “  His  are  the  ones  I  pick  for  the  wool- 
stapler  when  he  comes  round  to  buy.  Never  was  such 
good  bales.” 

One  has  to  learn  the  art  of  clipping  when  young,  and  go 
on  improving  until  one  is  old.  At  some  farms  the  lads  are 
always  given  the  job  of  shearing  the  fleece  from  any  dead 
sheep.  They  can  do  but  little  damage  to  the  wool  then. 
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but  when  the  carcase  has  been  overlooked  for  a  week  or 
so  the  task  is  pretty  revolting.  Still  it  all  comes  in  the 
life’s  work.  As  one  flockmaster  said,  profits  are  so  fine 
in  these  days  that  one  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  good  skin  or 
a  bit  of  wool  that’s  been  dead.  But,  anyway,  he  didn’t 
have  the  task  of  clipping  or  pulling  the  fleece. 

The  clipping  benches  are  soon  filled  up,  and  work 
becomes  noisy,  the  snicking  of  shears,  the  voice  of  some¬ 
body  slowly  intoning  an  interminable  yarn,  the  muffled 
bleat  of  complaint,  half  throaty,  of  a  ewe  on  the  knees  of 
a  shearer,  the  occasional  bark  of  a  dog  in  the  distance,  and 
all  the  sounds  of  a  farmyard,  are  heard.  And  one  looks 
up  from  this  turmoil  to  the  quiet  old  fells,  and  wonders 
whether  it  is  possible  that  two  such  scenes  could  come 
together  in  one  day  of  work.  I  remember  the  fells,  with 
the  stars  still  hanging  over  them  as  golden  lamps;  and  then 
the  cheerful  rough-and-ready  work  of  clippin’-day ! 

The  first  “  drinking  ”  of  the  morning  is  carried  out  to 
the  clippers;  there  is  scarcely  more  than  a  halt  to  drain 
the  pint  pots  of  tea.  “  That’s  sowan  good  for  a  dusty 
throat,”  says  Jonty  of  the  Heads.  “  Aye,  but  thou  knas 
summat  as  is  better,”  protests  another.  “  Nay,  nay;  I’ve 
been  teetotal  quite  a  while.”  “  Sin  when  ?  ”  “  Last  neet, 
of  course;  for  they  give  no  ale  here  afore  noon.”  One 
hears  a  few  new  yarns  and  a  great  many  old  ones  as  the 
work  of  clipping  goes  on.  “  Dar  bon,  lad;  how  can  one 
keep  an  eye  on  a  sheep  and  on  a  tale  at  the  same  time  ?  ” 
commented  one  in  reply  to  such  an  objection.  “  I  like  to 
see  how  my  talk  is  going  down.”  “  Aye,  it’s  rayther 
bad  to  git  doon  is  that  talk  of  thine,  Ike.” 

“Nay,  Johnty,  nut  another  afore  dinner;  thou’s  doun 
pretty  weel,”  says  the  flockmaster,  who  has  just  had  a 
message  from  the  kitchen.  “Then  I’ll  fettle  my  old 
shears  while  the  others  is  gittin  deiin.”  And  he  turns  to 
work  with  the  sharpening  hone. 

Then  one  finds  that  some  keen  lads  have  been  making 
scratches  on  their  benches  to  keep  count  of  the  work  done. 
“  Nay,  noo,”  says  Jacob,  who  has  been  looking  at  the 
marks  and  is  keen  to  stop  the  discussion  (which  often 
becomes  a  bit  w^arm  at  dinner-time)  about  the  share  each 
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has  taken  in  the  day’s  work.  “  Them  marks  is  all  varra 
weel — hand’s  that  soap,  Jimmy,  I’ll  have  a  wesh  mysel’— 
them  marks  is  all  varra  weel,  and  it’s  a  good  job  for  our 
master.  What,  there’s  ten  score  and  five  marked  up  for 
these  creels,  and  we’ve  nobbut  sent  ten  score  past  the 
shearers.  So  we’ve  fund  five  sheep  somewheer.”  So  with 
homely  humour,  with  the  snicking  of  shears,  the  calls  of 
the  markers,  the  scent  of  tar,  the  scrimmage  of  sheep  and 
dogs,  the  clipping-time  comes  to  an  end.  There  is  a  great 
scene  in  the  outer  pasture  where  the  ewes  are  returned  to 
their  lambs.  Ma  is  wondering  what  her  angel  child  has 
been  doing  alone  all  day,  and  the  angel  child  is  worried 
about  this  gaunt,  leggy  personage  who  is  addressing  tender 
sounds  in  the  back  of  her  throat.  “  Well,  it  doesn’t  really 
look  like  mother,  but  it  smells  like  her,”  and  as  she  comes 
back  to  the  hungry  lamb,  “  well,  there  is  something  tasty 
about  her  as  well.”  But  it  takes  a  day  on  the  hills  before 
mother  and  lamb  are  quite  reconciled  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  The  lambs  which  are  not  going  off  to  market  run 
with  their  ewe  mothers  until  late  autumn,  and  it  is  at 
that  time  there  is  the  wild  scene  and  clamour  of  separation, 
the  saddest  incident,  maybe,  in  the  life  of  the  shepherd. 
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WHY  BRITISH  SHIPPING  PAYS 
By  Archibald  Hurd 

Shipping  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  private 
management  pays  its  way  and  yields  to  investors  reason¬ 
able  dividends,  while  State-owned  shipping  invariably 
becomes  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  which 
embarks  on  such  an  adventure. 

The  extent  of  the  incubus  which  is  cast  upon  national 
funds  by  State-owned  fleets  is  hardly  appreciated  outside 
the  countries  which  suffer;  the  Americans,  for  instance, 
have  spent  £600,000,000  on  the  ships  which  they  built 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war,  and  the  Australians 
and  Canadians  have  lost  immense  sums  on  their  State- 
owned  ships.  The  same  tale  comes  from  every  country 
which  has  entered  upon  such  experiments.  In  the  case 
of  Russia  the  experience  has  been  most  disastrous,  and 
there  is  now  little  shipping  under  the  Soviet  flag,  though 
rather  more  than  there  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  Whereas 
the  fortunes  of  State-owned  fleets  are  always  depressed 
owing  to  the  influence  of  bureaucracy,  shipping  conducted 
in  accordance  with  ordinary  business  principles  has  at 
least  periods  of  prosperity.  Lord  Kylsant  recently  re¬ 
marked  : — 

Since  the  end  of  the  War  the  current  of  national  life  and  of  British 
trade  and  commerce  has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  become  normal.  I  am 
personally  (he  added)  a  believer  in  the  principle  of  trade  cycles,  which 
throughout  my  business  life  have  usually  been  of  seven  to  ten  years’ 
duration ;  it  is  now  just  over  seven  years  since  the  slump  began,  and  1 
incline  to  the  view  that  the  upward  movement,  although  as  yet  not  very 
pronounced,  has  already  begun,  and  I  hope  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
which  trade  and  industry  is  still  carrying  may  before  long  be  lightened.  If 
only  labour  troubles  can  be  avoided,  we  should  see  a  steady  and  increasing 
improvement  in  trade,  and,  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  perhaps  sooner 
than  many  people  anticipate,  we  may  witness  such  betterment  that  all  those 
at  present  unemployed  who  are  employable  and  who  also  desire  work  may 
be  absorbed  back  into  industry.  Any  improvement  in  British  trade  and 
industry  is  bound  to  react  favourably  upon  British  shipping. 

British  shipping  has  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
severe  depression,  as  has  been  stated,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  has  made  ends  meet,  taking  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
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and  has  given  shareholders  a  return  on  their  money,  which 
varies  in  the  case  of  efficiently  managed  companies 
from  4  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.  These  results  are  not 
obtained  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  by  operating  ships 
under  the  present  unfavourable  conditions.  British  ship¬ 
owners  have  always  arranged  their  finances  on  conserva¬ 
tive  principles.  They  never  forget  that  shipping  suffers 
from  violent  fluctuations,  and  in  times  of  prosperity  they 
make  it  a  practice  to  set  aside  large  sums  on  account  of 
depreciation  and  insurance,  besides  building  up  reserves. 
Profits  are  not,  consequently,  the  result  of  any  one 
year’s  trading.  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson  explained  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  the  leading  companies  adopt  in  a  speech  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  last  month.  He  and  his  colleagues  in  prosperous 
years  put  by  “nest-eggs,”  to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
fleet  thoroughly  efficient,  and  also  to  support  the  company 
in  times  of  depression.  He  pointed  to  the  disproportion 
which  exists  between  the  real  capital  in  the  company, 
strengthened  by  reserves  and  the  increased  value  of  the 
ships,  and  the  issued  capital.  He  showed  how  this  system 
of  financial  caution  and  business  enterprise  works  by 
recalling  that  “  over  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  divi¬ 
dends  have,  on  the  average,  represented  less  than  3^  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  money  invested  in  the  ships.” 
The  industry  generally,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
principle,  has  been  placed  on  a  stable  basis,  and  investors, 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,*  have  the  assurance 
that,  though  the  ships  may  frequently  be  run  at  little  or 
no  profit,  the  companies  have  resources  at  their  command, 
the  product  of  past  thrift,  out  of  which  dividends  can  be 
paid. 

It  may  possibly  be  suggested  that  the  reason  why 
British  shipping  has  managed  to  pay  its  way  is  due,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  payment  of  subsidies  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  industry  is  specially 

(i)  Socialists,  when  they  talk  of  nationalising  shipping,  forget  that 
British  ships  are  owned  by  many  shareholders,  who  know  by  experience 
that  they  would  be  the  losers  if  such  an  experiment  as  Socialists  advocate 
were  made  with  shipping. 
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favoured,  and  that,  through  secret  channels,  it  receives 
large  sums  from  the  State.  The  suggestion  has  absolutely 
no  foundation.  The  Government,  apart  from  the  “  cheap 
money  ”  which  it  provided  for  the  Cunard  Company  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  when  the  Lusitania  and  Mauri¬ 
tania  were  built  in  order  to  recapture  the  “  blue  ribbon  ” 
of  the  Atlantic,  has  made  no  payments  except  on  a  strictly 
economic  basis,  and  for  services  rendered  in  carrying 
mails.  The  total  charge  which,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
shipping  industry  casts  on  the  British  Exchequer  is  a 
bagatelle,  and  the  money  is  well  earned.  Indeed,  some 
shipowners  claim  that  the  terms  of  the  contracts  made  by 
the  British  Post  Office  are  so  onerous  in  the  matter  of 
speed  and  frequency  of  sailings  that  the  carriage  of  mails 
does  not  pay,  apart  from  the  prestige  which  is  gained. 
British  shipowners  generally  do  not  desire  subsidies, 
because  “  whoever  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune,”  and  they 
have  learnt  that  Government  interference  with  their  free¬ 
dom  is  harmful.  Governments  do  not  understand 
business,  and  invariably  check  enterprise.  That  has  been 
the  experience  in  every  instance  when  the  State  has  inter¬ 
fered  with  any  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether 
it  has  been  the  making  of  dyes,  the  growing  of  crops,  as, 
for  instance,  during  the  Great  War,  or  the  settlement  of 
ex-soldiers  on  the  land.  The  result  has  always  been 
losses.  British  shipowners  generally  ask  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  no  financial  favours  of  any  sort.  They  do  not  even 
desire  to  shut  out  foreign  vessels  from  British  ports  or  to 
have  any  handicap  placed  upon  them.  All  they  seek  is 
equality  of  treatment  and  leave  to  conduct  their  affairs  in 
conditions  of  freedom. 

The  record  of  history  is  that  a  blight  rests  on  any  in¬ 
dustry  with  which  the  State  interferes.  This  is  not  be¬ 
cause  Civil  Servants  are  particularly  foolish,  but  because 
the  principles  on  which  they  work  are  radically  wrong. 
The  case  against  State  interference  with  industry  was 
illustrated  by  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver  in  a  lecture  some 
time  ago. 

Treasury  control  and  the  State’s  accounting  methods  can  be  considered 
together.  I  will  say  at  once  that  I  am  wholly  in  favour  of  a  rigid  control 
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by  the  Treasury.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  within  my  own  experience 
as  within  the  experience  of  everyone  in  this  room,  where  it  appears  to  the 
administrative  officer  most  concerned  that  the  embargo  on  a  specific  piece 
of  expenditure  is  perhaps  not  wholly  reasonable  as  compared  with  the 
sanction  given  to  some  other  item  ;  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  seems  necessary 
that  a  central  financial  Department  shall  review  the  proposals  of  every 
spending  Department. both  generally  and  specifically.  The  Ministers  and 
officers  at  the  head  of  spending  Departments  are  not  handling  their  own 
money,  but  the  taxpayer’s,  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they  shall 
exercise  so  vivid  a  criticism  in  respect  of  projects,  which  they  believe  to 
be  important  for  the  public  welfare,  as  if  they  were  spending  their  own 
capital.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  can  quite  get  out  of  our  minds  the 
delusion  that  the  State  has  a  purse  so  distinct  from  our  own  that  raids 
upon  it  do  not  gravely  concern  us. 

At  the  same  time.  Treasury  control  of  the  details  of  expenditure  on  any 
commercial  enterprise  must  necessarily  minimise  the  chances  of  success. 
The  obtaining  of  sanctions  is  necessarily  a  slow  process  under  the  ordinary 
Treasury  system.  In  commercial  affairs  it  generally  happens  that  decisions 
with  regard  to  expenditure  have  to  be  made  rapidly  if  the  money  expended 
is  to  be  really  fruitful.  We  all  know  the  process  of  applications  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  large  number  of  hands  through  which  the  papers  must 
necessarily  pass ;  any  avoidable  delay,  if  it  is  avoidable,  occurs  just  as 
much  in  the  Department  making  the  application  as  in  the  Treasury  which 
receives  and  considers  it ;  while  the  present  system  continues  this  seems  to 
me  quite  unavoidable.  In  particular  cases  it  may  be  there  is  slackness  in 
some  individual  or  an  undue  deposit  in  his  tray,  which  holds  up  some 
urgent  matter,  as  a  result  of  which  opportunity  and  therefore  money  is  lost. 
It  is,  however,  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  anxiety  at  the  Treasury 
to  examine  every  application  received,  in  particular  for  money  required  for 
a  trading  enterprise.  They  have  to  be  satisfied  that  money  has  been  duly 
provided  in  the  Department’s  vote,  but  even  then  they  have  no  certainty 
that  the  amount  of  expenditure  proposed  will  cover  requirements. 

Sir  Lawrence  Weaver  added  these  further  remarks  on 
other  aspects  of  the  matter : — 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  management,  and  with  it  the  State’s 
method  of  recruiting  the  administrative  branches  of  the  service.  During 
the  War,  when  the  trading  commitments  of  the  State  were  vast  and  various, 
the  administrative  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  were  reinforced  by  a  large 
number  of  commercial  men,  some  of  whom  managed  the  State’s  enterprises 
in  their  own  line  of  business,  and  others  were  general  utility  men  exercising 
their  skill  and  experience  in  whatever  branch  of  trading  they  happened  to 
find  themselves.  In  cases  where,  as  in  the  Wheat  Commission,  these  experts 
were  left  to  conduct  the  business  by  their  accustomed  methods,  being 
financed  practically  carte  blanche  by  the  Treasury,  the  results,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  were  eminently  satisfactory.  In  other  cases,  which  I  need  not  name, 
but  some  will  be  familiar  to  all  of  you,  where  commercial  men  were  put 
in  double  harness  with  civil  servants  and  expected  to  adopt  the  administra¬ 
tive  routine  with  w'hich  their  colleagues  were  familiar,  their  success  was 
less  conspicuous.  They  found  the  whole  business  irksome,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  qualities  which  had  made  them  successful  in  the  field  of  ordinary 
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commerce,  namely,  the  power  of  making  rapid  decisions  without  reference 
to  anybody,  their  personal  influence  on  other  traders,  and  the  reliance 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  their  unrestricted  judgment,  ceased  to  be  operative 
causes  of  success.  I  did  not  myself  find  the  methods  of  correspondence, 
of  filing  or  other  elements  of  Government  routine  at  all  difficult  or  irksome, 
and  I  think  on  the  whole  our  methods  of  handling  business  are  far  more 
efficient  than  many  of  the  much-vaunted  business  systems,  but  I  have 
observed  that  these  methods  wholly  paralyse  many  men  of  high  commercial 
ability  and  proved  success,  and  render  them  wholly  inefficient  in  con¬ 
ducting  commercial  affairs  in  a  Government  Department. 

****** 

Another  misconception  as  to  the  prosperity  of  British 
shipping  has  to  do  with  the  old  Navigation  Laws,  which 
were  finally  swept  away  in  1858.  It  is  often  suggested 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  legislation  British  shipping 
would  never  have  attained  the  position  which  it  now 
occupies,  when  about  four  out  of  every  ten  vessels  at  sea, 
and  an  even  larger  proportion  of  large  and  speedy  pas¬ 
senger  liners,  fly  the  British  flag.  It  is  arguable  that  for 
many  years  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  were  passed  as 
a  war  measure  against  the  Dutch,  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  the  industry,  but  the  protection  they  afforded 
eventually  proved  a  serious  handicap.  Everyone  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  industry — shipowners,  shipbuilders, 
harbour  authorities,  and  even  the  crews  of  vessels — 
being  effectively  defended  against  foreign  competition, 
became  slack  and  inefficient.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  con¬ 
troversy.  The  whole  deplorable  story  can  be  read  in  the 
archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
London,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  Parliamentary  debates  of 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  In  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  the  Navigation  Laws  the  industry  was 
steadily  declining  a  century  ago.  The  number  of  ships 
lost  at  sea  was  so  large  that  at  last  a  Government  enquiry 
was  ordered.  The  Committee,  which  was  appointed  in 
1836,  reported  : — 

The  frequent  incompetency  of  masters  and  officers  appears  to  be  admitted 
on  all  hands,  this  incompetency  sometimes  arising  from  want  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  seamanship,  but  more  frequently  from  want  of  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  navigation,  it  being  proved  that  some  masters  of  merchant 
vessels  have  been  appointed  to  command  after  a  very  short  time  at  sea, 
that  others  have  hardly  known  how  to  trace  a  ship’s  course  on  a  chart, 
or  how  to  ascertain  the  latitude  by  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun ;  that 
many  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  a  chronometer,  and  that  very  few 
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indeed  are  competent  to  ascertain  the  longitude  by  lunar  observations; 
while  some  appointed  to  command  merchant  vessels  are  of  such  extreme 
youth  (one  instance  is  given  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  all  of  whose  apprentices 
were  older  than  himself)  and  others  so  wholly  destitute  of  maritime  experi¬ 
ence  (another  instance  being  given  of  a  porter  from  a  shipowner’s  warehouse 
who  was  made  a  captain  of  one  of  his  ships),  that  vessels  have  been  met 
at  sea  which  were  out  of  their  reckoning  by  several  hundred  miles;  and 
others  have  been  wrecked  on  coasts  from  which  they  believed  themselves 
to  have  been  hundreds  of  miles  distant  at  the  time. 

The  state  of  affairs  became  so  bad  that  at  last  one  of 
the  chief  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  sent  out  a  circular 
to  all  British  consular  agents  abroad  asking  them  their 
opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  British  shipping.  Their 
replies  left  no  doubt  that  the  industry  was  in  a  bad  way. 
This  official  began  his  crusade,  as  he  admitted,  in  order 
to  show  “  the  necessity  of  authoritative  steps  on  the  part 
of  Flis  Majesty’s  Government  to  remedy  what  appears 
to  be  an  evil  detrimental  to  and  seriously  affecting  the 
character  of  our  commercial  marine,  and  therefore  advan¬ 
tageous  to  foreign  rivals,  whose  merchant  ships  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  well  manned  and  navigated.”  He  was 
overwhelmed  by  thet  criticisms  of  British  shipping  which 
reached  him  from  all  parts  of  the  vvorld.  The  reports 
furnished  evidence  from  all  quarters  which  more  than 
bore  out  the  suspicions  which  the  Government  were 
beginning  to  entertain. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  matter  was  probed  the  more 
conclusive  became  the  evidence  that  British  shipping  was 
declining  and  deserved  to  decline.  The  ships  were  often 
inferior  in  design,  were  not  well  found,  and  were  not 
efficiently  navigated.  But  the  trouble  was  even  more  deep- 
seated  than  the  consular  reports  indicated,  as  Mr,  Thomas 
Grey,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  many  years,  revealed.  The  whole 
service  was  rotten  to  the  core.  The  enervating  influence 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  had  affected  everyone  connecter) 
with  the  industry.  Ships  often  went  to  sea  without  charts ; 
the  lighthouses  were  frequently  the  property  of  private 
individuals  and  were  indifferently  managed ;  dues  paid  by 
shipping  were  devoted  to  all  sorts  of  improper  uses ;  there 
were  no  harbours  of  refuge,  though  a  passing  toll  had  to 
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be  paid  by  all  ships  off  Whitby,  Bridlington,  Dover  or 
Ramsgate.  Moreover,  the  Tyne,  Clyde  and  Tees  were 
navigable  only  by  small  vessels,  even  at  high  water. 

The  case  against  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  their  reaction 
on  shipbuilding  and  shipping,  as  well  as  port  facilities,  was 
so  overwhelming  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  sweep 
them  away,  and  it  was  eventually  decided  to  throw  open 
even  coastal  shipping  to  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world, 
while  leaving  overseas  parts  of  the  British  Empire  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  in  the  carriage  of  their  goods.  When  these 
radical  reforms  were  carried  out  a  great  many  people 
thought  that  British  shipping  would  be  ruined,  and  they 
said  so  very  forcibly.  Many  shipowners  were  opposed 
to  the  change  of  policy,  and  prophesied  that  the 
British  ensign  would  practically  disappear  off  the  seas. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  such  fears. 

Open  competition  with  the  shipping  of  the  world  proved, 
in  fact,  a  tonic.  All  who  were  concerned  with  the  industry 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  bankruptcy  faced  them 
unless  they  bestirred  themselves.  The  reform  policy  was 
initiated  just  at  the  time  when  the  steamship  was  beginning 
to  supersede  the  sailing  ship,  and  the  British  shipbuilding 
industry  was  being  reconstituted,  with  many  advantages 
in  its  favour,  and  in  particular  ample  and  cheap  supplies 
of  coal  for  the  making  of  iron.  The  new  shipping  policy 
proved  a  success.  In  1823,  when  Parliament  had  entered 
very  timidly  upon  the  task  of  revising  the  Navigation  Laws, 
there  were  less  than  2,500,000  tons  of  British  shipping 
afloat,  but  by  the  time  when  the  Plimsoll  mark  w'as  intro¬ 
duced  in  1873,  as  a  protection  against  overloading,  the 
tonnage  had  risen  to  5,756,000  tons,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  new  ships  propelled  by  steam  made  four  voyages 
where  the  old  sailing  ships  had  been  able  to  make  only  one. 

The  late  Lord  Farrer,  who  was  for  many  years  Per¬ 
manent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  recorded,  in  a 
confidential  memorandum  which  he  prepared  in  1875,  that 
“the  employment  of  British  shipping  has  increased  in  a 
still  faster  ratio  than  the  shipping  itself,”  and  that  “  this 
increase  has  been  not  only  positively  greater  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  than  it  was  before,  but  that 
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British  shipping  has  gained  on  the  shipping  of  other 
nations,  both  in  the  enormous  trade  of  our  own  country, 
of  which  it  carries  a  larger  proportion  than  it  did  formerly, 
but  in  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  also,  so  that  it  now 
carries  a  far  larger  and  more  valuable  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  whole  world  than  it  ever  did.”  He  claimed, 
furthermore,  that  the  officers  and  men,  having  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  conditions  of  keen  competition,  were  more 
skilled  and  more  sober,  and  that  “  the  estimation  in  which 
British  shipping  is  held  by  foreign  shippers  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  thirty  years.”  Once  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws  had  been  removed  from  the  Statute-book 
British  shipping  never  looked  back,  but  went  on  its  way 
with  ever-increasing  success,  confronting  and  overcoming 
the  fierce  competition  of  the  fleets  under  foreign  flags. 
«*#*#• 

Other  causes  have  been  at  work  to  promote  the  success 
of  British  shipping.  Anyone  who  makes  the  most  cursory 
study  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  shipping  firms 
in  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  all  founded  by  “  small  men  ”  who  had  a 
practical  knowledge  of  how  to  operate  ships  successfully 
and  economically.  Even  to-day,  when  many  amalgama¬ 
tions  have  taken  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  great 
combinations,  the  industry  is  conducted,  in  main,  by  men 
who  learnt  their  lessons  at  sea  in  the  school  of  hard 
work  and  adversity,  or  at  least  were  born  without  “  silver 
spoons  in  their  mouths.”  Lord  Inchcape  was  a  clerk  in  a 
shipping  office  at  Arbroath;  Sir  Walter  Runciman  sailed 
the  seas,  in  poverty,  before  he  owned  a  single  ship;  Sir 
Frederick  Lewis,  who  is  now  chairman  of  about  twenty 
associated  shipping  companies,  began  his  life  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  in  the  great  shipping  office  over  which  he 
now  presides;  Sir  William  Reardon-Smith  served  before 
the  mast  before  he  became  a  shipowner;  Sir  John  Latta 
and  his  brothers  came  out  of  a  cotter’s  home  to  establish 
their  fortunes  in  London,  Mr.  Joseph  Chadwick,  one  of 
the  “grand  old  men”  of  Liverpool  shipping,  who  has 
just  celebrated  his  eighty-seventh  birthday,  had  in  his 
younger  days  practical  experience  of  service  on  board 
sailing  ships.  These  are  only  a  few  examples 
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and  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  if  it  were 
sought  to  prove  beyond  cavil  that  British  shipping  owes 
almost  everything  to  the  genius  of  individual  men,  for  the 
most  part  of  humble  beginnings,  and  nothing  to  “  mob 
psychology,”  social  influence,  or  the  dry  nursing  of 
Government.  The  industry  is  an  expression  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  an  island  State,  which  must  use  the  seas  if 
it  is  to  maintain  its  vital  commercial  communications. 

The  men  who  control  British  ships  not  only  know  how 
to  run  their  offices  efficiently,  but  they  know  how  to 
keep  their  officers  and  men  in  good  heart.  In 
hardly  any  other  industry  in  this  country  have  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  been  so 
smooth  and  satisfactory  as  they  have  been  in  the 
shipping  industry,  both  before  and  since  the  Great 
War.  When  the  General  Strike  occurred  in  May  last  the 
self-constituted  “  Soviet  ” — the  General  Council  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress — thought  to  hold  up  all  shipping 
services,  but  the  National  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Union, 
to  which  most  of  the  men  afloat  belong,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  “  wrongful  act,”  though  the  leaders 
knew  that  their  members  were  still  smarting  under  the 
reduction  of  wages  which  had  been  necessary  in  view  of 
the  trade  depression.  As  it  is,  officers  and  men  in  British 
ships  are  better  paid,  besides  being  far  better  housed  and 
better  fed,  than  those  who  navigate  the  vessels  under  other 
European  flags.  To  what  extent  the  seamen  of  the  United 
States  are  better  off  than  British  seamen,  bearing  in  mind 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living — for  no  mean  propor¬ 
tion  of  seamen  have  homes  to  support  ashore — is  a  matter 
of  some  doubt,  but  in  any  case  the  disparity  is  inconsider¬ 
able. 

British  seamen  owe  their  steady  employment  in  large 
measure  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson. 
Speaking  recently  of  his  fifty  years’  experience  as  leader 
and  organiser  of  seamen  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  France  and  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Wilson  said  : — 

No  man  knows  better  than  I  do  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  form 
a  union,  and  no  one  has  had  more  experience  of  the  ease  with  whicff  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  can  be  wrecked.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  1  am  cautious  in  my  movements.  The  National  Union  of  Seamen 
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was  founded  in  1887,  but  my  first  efforts  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  seamen 
entailed  great  hardship  and  much  work.  After  buttonholing  every  seaman 
I  met  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  I  fully  expected  a  large  audience,  but 
to  my  surprise  the  meeting  was  attended  by  one  man  only — Mr.  Frank 
Foley,  who  is  still  a  member  of  this  union,  and  one  of  the  trustees.  The 
National  Union  of  Seamen  was  launched  in  1887,  and  by  August,  1889, 
there  were  80,000  members  and  seventy  branches. 

Then  the  trouble  started.  Seafaring  men  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  a 
condition  of  slavery  suddenly  found  they  were  as  good  as  their  masters. 
They  took  advantage  of  their  power,  and  became  so  aggressive  that  they 
brought  into  being  one  of  the  greatest  combinations  of  employers  that  has 
ever  been  known — the  Shipping  Federation.  This  led  to  much  conflict. 
By  the  end  of  i8<)3  the  Seamen’s  organisation  was  practically  broken,  and 
up  to  1911  it  had  to  fight  hard  for  existence.  The  set-back  had  its  good 
effect,  for  it  taught  me  and  my  colleagues  that,  whilst  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  trade  union,  we  must  not  try  to  progress  too  rapidly.  From  1911 
the  Seamen’s  Union  met  with  success,  and  the  leaders  resolved  on  a  policy 
of  progressive  caution,  seeking  to  settle  differences  round  the  table  rather 
than  by  conflict.  The  National  Union  of  Seamen  has  become  strong  as 
a  result  of  this  policy. 

Again,  British  shipping  has  to  be  efficient,  because 
it  must  reflect  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  on  the  European  Continent, 
finding  expression  in  the  seaman’s  accommodation, 
his  food,  and  his  comforts,  and  yet  must  compete 
successfully  with  the  shipping  of  other  nations  or  go  under. 
It  is  in  no  way  protected,  since  foreign  vessels  receive 
equality  of  treatment  in  all  British  ports.  This  principle 
applies  even  to  the  manning  of  ships.  Certain  essential 
conditions  are  enforced  so  as  to  ensure  that  orders  given 
in  English  can  be  understood  and  carried  out  promptly, 
but  there  is  no  law  which  prevents  British  shipowners 
employing  officers  or  men  of  any  nationality,  and  it  is 
well  that  this  freedom  in  a  service  which  is  really  inter¬ 
national  should  be  preserved. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  why  British 
shipping  pays,  geographical  conditions  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  fact  that  the  British  people  live  in  an  island  means 
that  they  must  regard  the  sea  as  their  highway  for  pleasure 
and  commerce.  Their  island  state  has  reacted  on  their 
character  as  well  as  on  their  commerce,  and  even  on  their 
recreations.  No  one  out  of  the  45,000,000  inhabitants  is 
more  than  80  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  Most  of  the  food 
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and  raw  materials,  as  well  as  luxuries,  of  all  these  people 
must  reach  them  in  ships,  and  the  same  ships  carry  away 
the  manufactured  goods  and  coal  with  which  they  pay  the 
bill  for  their  imports.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  her¬ 
ring  fishery,  still  a  prosperous  one,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  British  mercantile  marine,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  theory.  The  Great  War  proved  the 
extent  to  which  British  fisheries,  still  employing  a  large 
number  of  men,  constitute  a  training  school  for  seamen. 
When  the  submarine  campaign  was  entered  upon  by  the 
Germans  the  fishing  population  of  the  British  Isles,  as 
well  as  yachtsmen  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  volunteered 
for  the  national  service,  manning  nearly  4,000  auxiliary 
craft.  When  the  Navigation  Laws  were  repealed  British 
shipping  offered  employment  at  sea  to  less  than  160,000 
men;  now,  in  spite  of  the  economy  of  man-power  trace¬ 
able  to  the  introduction  of  the  labour-saving  steamship, 
and  more  recently  the  motor  ship,  with  varied  mechanical 
appliances,  the  industry  maintains  directly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  men,  and  indirectly  probably  four  times  as  many. 
###### 

A  variety  of  circumstances  have  consequently  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  success  of  British  shipping  and  enabled  it  to 
earn  large  profits  in  normal  times.  But  of  these  none  has 
been  as  important  as  the  character  of  the  population  upon 
which  it  draws  for  its  officers  and  men  and  the  tonic  effect 
of  freedom  from  every  kind  of  protection.  Shipowners, 
as  well  as  their  staffs  ashore  and  their  crews  afloat,  recog¬ 
nise  that  they  have  not  only  to  fight  the  incalculable  forces 
of  nature,  but  meet  in  friendly  rivalry  the  merchant  fleets 
of  other  countries.  They  have  been  forced  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  practise  economy  and  to  pursue  efficiency  with 
the  ardour  of  the  chase.  They  carry  their  independence 
to  the  utmost  practical  limit.  They  ask  to  be  left  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Of  all  British 
industries,  shipping,  apart  from  the  Government  regula¬ 
tions  applying  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea, 
is  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  greatest  freedom.  It 
has  built  up  Lloyd’s — the  greatest  marine  insurance  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  world,  and  it  supports,  in  association  with 
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underwriters  and  shipbuilders,  its  own  organisation, 
Lloyd’s  Register  of  Shipping,  to  insure  that  every  vessel 
is  not  only  well  found  when  launched,  but  is  afterwards 
efficiently  maintained.  The  regulations  with  reference  to 
design  and  construction  which  are  laid  down  by  Lloyd’s 
Register  go  beyond  even  the  requirements  enforced  by 
Parliament  through  the  Board  of  Trade.  British  ship¬ 
owners  realise  that  ships,  like  human  beings,  get  old  and 
inefficient,  and  make  methodical  provision  for  their  replace¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  happens  that,  in  spite  of  the  long-drawn- 
out  depression  which  the  industry  is  passing  through,  half 
the  ships  under  the  British  flag  are  less  than  ten  years 
old.  There  is  a  continual  procession  of  vessels  to  the 
ship-breakers’  yards,  and  new  ships,  though  their  cost  is 
still  very  high,  are  always  leaving  the  slips  to  replace  the 
old. 

Ships,  after  all,  are  to  the  British  people,  being 
islanders,  what  railways  are  to  most  other  peoples. 
Great  Britain  is  the  political,  economic  and  social  pivot 
on  which  the  Dominions,  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  representing  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  depend.  The  British  Empire  is  in¬ 
curably  maritime,  and  when  all  has  been  said  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  British  shipping,  with  all  its  ups  and 
downs  of  fortune,  does  pay,  the  character  of  the  Empire, 
reacting  on  its  peoples,  is  perhaps  the  governing  factor  in 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  British  mercantile  flag. 
Lastly,  let  it  be  added  that  shipowners  realise,  as  Sir 
Kenneth  Anderson  recently  stated,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still  in  shipping;  you  must  either  go 
forward  or  go  back.  “  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public  de¬ 
mand  is  constantly  for  higher  speeds,  more  luxury,  larger 
ships,  all  involving  more  capital,  and  the  end  is  not  yet; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  British  shipowners  to  supplv  this 
demand.” 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government,  after  meeting  with  far  fewer 
difficulties  than  were  anticipated  over  the  Trade  Unions 
Bill,  suddenly  found  themselves  in  a  sea  of  troubles. 
Nobody,  that  is  to  say  nobody  of  the  general  uninitiated 
public,  expected  an  attempt  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  still  less  a  proposal  to  define 
anew  its  relation  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  such 
a  way  as  wouid  increase  the  powers  of  the  hereditary 
chamber.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
episode  was  the  demonstration  that  a  great  many  of  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  own  followers  showed  distaste  for  this  shifting 
of  the  balance.  There  appears  to  be  in  the  English 
people  a  very  widespread  desire  that  mastery  shall 
remain  with  the  elected  Commoners,  and  not  with  those 
who  take  part  in  legislation  by  another  title.  Conserva¬ 
tives  do  not  dislike  the  advantage  that  they  gain  by  having 
the  House  of  Lords  in  their  party’s  pocket;  but  mani¬ 
festly  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  do  not  want  to 
see  that  advantage  pushed  too  far.  In  plain  words,  plain 
men  do  not  desire — though  Tory  theorists  do — statutory 
provision  to  prevent  some  possible  House  of  Commons 
from  doing  what  the  House  of  Lords  may  consider  revo¬ 
lutionary.  If  anybody  chooses  to  alter  the  composition 
of  the  Second  Chamber  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  be  less 
easily  assailable,  democratic  Conservatives  have  no  objec¬ 
tion;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  actively  wish  for 
this  improvement.  Instinctively  they  know  that  once  you 
begin  to  alter  an  institution  so  alien  to  modern  theories 
of  government  as  the  House  of  Lords,  nobody  can  say 
what  sort  of  product  will  result.  They  perceive  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  adapted  itself  instinctively  to  the 
needs  of  England,  and  they  have  no  confidence  that  a 
“  reformed  ”  House  of  Lords  will  be  as  adaptable. 

My  point  of  view  is,  of  course,  not  that  of  an  English- 
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man ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  the  House  of 
Lords  seriously  retarded  the  passage  of  a  measure  which 
the  English  people  seriously  desired.  In  English  affairs 
the  Peers  have  used  their  theoretical  powers  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch  should,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  wise 
timidity.  They  have  always  had  their  ear  to  the  ground 
for  any  ominous  rumblings — at  all  events  since  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  taught  them  that  they  must.  There  would 
never,  I  think,  have  been  any  need  of  the  Parliament 
Act  had  not  the  Irish  complication  existed,  and,  to  some 
degree,  the  Welsh  one  also.  Not  all  the  bench  of  bishops 
on  bended  knees  would  prevent  the  House  of  Lords  from 
disestablishing  the  Church  of  England  if  disestablishment 
were  demanded  with  persistency  by  even  a  considerable 
body  of  the  English  people.  In  Wales  the  demand  was 
all  but  universal,  yet  it  was  set  aside  almost  contemptu¬ 
ously.  This  refusal  was  at  any  rate  made  much  easier 
because  of  the  complex  established  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
In  general  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  that 
Home  Rule  ought  to  be  resisted  the  more  firmly  in  pro 
portion  as  the  demand  for  it  was  widely  extended.  The 
more  Home  Rulers  there  were  in  Ireland  the  stronger 
the  proof  of  Irish  disloyalty;  and  if  the  demand  could 
be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  Catholic  Irish  and 
opposed  by  the  Protestants,  then  the  House  of  Lords  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  of  its  right  to  oppose,  even 
though  it  were  proven  that  the  English  electorate  had  no 
objection  to  Home  Rulers  getting  what  they  wanted.  The 
same  reasoning  was  extended  to  the  other  partly  alien 
country  of  Wales. 

And  so  w^e  reached  the  point  at  which  the  House  of 
Lords  stood  as  a  definite  obstacle  to  two  measures  of  im¬ 
portance  on  which  the  English  electorate  was  called  to 
decide,  but  which  did  not  directly  affect  England.  One 
of  these  measures  was  so  important  that  it  marked  officially 
the  dividing  line  between  parties,  since  Conservatives  had 
adopted  the  name  of  Unionists.  In  1905  a  considerable 
section  of  the  English  Home  Rulers  announced  that  they 
would  not  face  the  obstacle — not,  at  least,  till  a  convenient 
season;  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  bring  in  a  Home 
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Rule  Bill  if  returned  to  power  at  the  approaching  election. 
Naturally  the  House  of  Lords  took  heart  of  grace,  and 
although  the  Liberals  got  an  enormous  majority,  the  House 
of  Lords  said  to  themselves :  “  These  people  are  afraid 
of  us.”  But  at  the  same  time  a  new  phenomenon  ap¬ 
peared  :  British  Labour  sent  eighty  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  comic  to  remember  now  what  deference 
was  shown  by  both  Front  Benches  to  this  novel  element, 
which  was  not  only  novel  but  English.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  first  alarm,  the  House  of  Lords  passed 
the  Trades  Disputes  Bill.  But  it  rejected  one  after 
another  a  series  of  merely  Liberal  measures  over  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  spent  much  time  before  passing 
them  by  huge  majorities.  Nothing  happened;  and  yet 
the  House  of  Lords  was,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  definitely 
exceeding  its  constitutional  functions.  The  instinct  of 
caution  proper  to  hereditary  legislators  in  modern  times 
had  been  superseded  by  the  fighting  instinct.  The  most 
dangerous  thing  possible  in  modern  England  is  that  the 
hereditary  element  should  appear  to  win  against  the 
elective;  and  instinctive  caution  should  have  made  the 
House  of  Lords  aware  of  this.  But  this  instinct  had  been 
superseded  by  the  common  plebeian  one,  which  tells  a 
man  in  a  fight,  after  he  has  got  home  some  successful 
blows,  to  go  on  hammering  harder ;  and  so  eventually  they 
threw  out  the  Budget. 

My  reading  of  the  confused  situation  which  followed  is 
this.  The  Lords  felt  they  had  gone  too  far,  or  at  all  events 
the  Conservative  leaders  thought  so ;  and  the  purely 
English  dispute  would  have  been  settled  without  any 
legislation  by  a  simple  understanding  that  this  must  not 
occur  again.  There  was,  however,  still  the  Irish  question 
and  the  Welsh  one,  the  Welsh  being  closely  linked  with 
the  personality  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  A  General  Election 
had  given  the  Conservatives  a  great  many  victories  at 
the  expense  of  both  Liberals  and  Labour.  The  majority 
for  main  contentious  measures  was  still  120,  but  80  of 
these  votes  did  not  count,  by  the  Unionist  arithmetic,  since 
they  were  Irish;  and  the  remaining  forty,  though  they 
represented  Labour,  represented  an  element  which  then 
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seemed  shrinking  and  not  expanding.  And  so  there  was  a 
keen  fighting  spirit  on  the  Tory  side.  Naturally  enough, 
there  was  a  considerable  leaven  of  this  among  the  Liberals 
also,  and  it  took  the  form  of  backing  energetically  the 
Irish  and  the  Welsh  demands. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  inner  history  from  the  English 
side;  but  I  do  know  that  Redmond  always  held  that,  but 
for  the  Irish  question,  there  would  have  been  no  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act.  This  means  not  only  that  it  would  never  have 
been  carried  without  the  insistence  and  assistance  of  the 
Irish  Party,  but  that  conflict  would  never  have  reached 
so  acute  a  point,  if  the  issue  in  debate  had  concerned 
England.  The  Lords  would  have  given  way  to  a  declared 
and  determined  majority  of  their  own  countrymen.  And 
now  that  the  Irish  question  and  the  Welsh  one  are  out 
of  the  way  there  is  no  reason,  from  the  standpoint  of 
English  democracy,  to  interfere  with  the  composition  of 
a  second  chamber  which  knows  its  own  place  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  and  which  is  likely  to  remember  its  place  the 
better  the  more  conscious  it  remains  of  being  a  picturesque 
anachronism. 

Apparently  the  demand  for  reform  comes  from  within 
the  Chamber — from  those  Peers  with  whom  public  life  is 
a  hereditary  vocation.  A  man  like  Lord  Salisbury 
knows  that  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  can  produce 
from  those  who  habitually  do  its  work  a  hundred  legis¬ 
lators  whose  average  of  qualification  for  the  work  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  higher  than  that  obtaining  among  any  hundred 
members  of  the  elected  House;  and  it  must  irk  him  to 
find  this  highly  competent  assembly  disconsidered  because 
it  contains,  theoretically,  a  number  of  other  legislators  by 
no  means  so  well  equipped.  If  he  could  induce  his  own 
order  to  apply  to  itself  the  principle  of  election  from 
within,  familiar  in  the  case  of  Scottish  and  Irish  Peers, 
that  would  seem  a  common-sense  proceeding;  and  it  would 
carry  the  corollary  that  Peers  not  elected  to  their  own 
House  by  their  own  order  should  be  eligible,  like  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  Peers,  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
But  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  like  are  not  content  with  that. 
They  want  to  have  it  both  ways.  Lord  Salisbury  intends 
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— and  apparently  his  determination  is  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — to  preserve  the  hereditary  character  of  the  House ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  wants  to  mask  this  anachronism 
by  introducing  some  other  element,  or  elements,  chosen  on 
principles  more  easily  defensible  in  logic.  That  seems  an 
attempt  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  New  wine  goes 
into  old  wine  safely  enough,  and  the  House  of  Lords  with 
its  constant  recruitment  from  persons  of  distinction  illus¬ 
trates  this  process  of  rejuvenation.  But  an  assembly 
formed  on  two  irreconcilable  principles  risks  dangerous 
fermentation.  Everybody  who  has  read  history  knows 
what  explosive  results  followed  when  it  was  enacted  that 
a  king  should  have  two  sorts  of  qualifications,  descent 
being  one,  and  the  other  election  or  selection.  In  practice 
the  simplest  form  of  succession  has  worked  best,  and  the 
English  monarchy  is  the  supreme  example.  I  wonder 
Conservatives  never  think  how  much  they  are  giving  away 
about  the  monarchy  when  they  propose  to  alter  this 
advanced  line  of  the  hereditary  principle.  The  House  of 
Lords,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  makes  a  front  line  target  on 
which  the  artillery  of  logic  and  ridicule  can  exhaust  itself. 

Why  not  let  well  enough  alone  Nobody  complains 
that  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  show  technical  compe¬ 
tence  in  its  debates;  and  no  sensible  man  supposes  that 
any  Second  Chamber,  unless  chosen  by  the  electorate  at 
large,  will  be  other  than  Conservative.  The  use  of  two 
Chambers  chosen  by  the  same  electorate  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see,  and  the  abuses  of  this  arrangement  are  widely 
familiar. 

Before  me  on  the  table  are  the  photographs  of  the 
eclipse  taken  for  the  Times  at  Giggleswick,  and  admir¬ 
able  they  are.  We  have  got  so  used  to  the  marvel  that 
science  can  predict  these  phenomena  exactly  that  few 
trouble  to  note  how  in  this  way  more  emphatically  than 
any  other  scientists  can  force  the  public  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  nobody  ought  to 
be  quite  indifferent  to  the  sort  of  miracle  by  which  the 
selected  Giggleswick  station  turned  out  to  be  almost  the 
uniquely  favoured  viewpoint.  Since  all  the  credit  for 
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that  must  be  accorded  to  Providence,  science  really 
should,  in  gratitude,  compute  the  odds  against  the 
Astronomer-Royal  getting  the  results  he  did,  when  almost 
everyone  else  went  away  disappointed.  Yet  one  very 
intelligent  observer,  who  had  crossed  from  Ireland  to 
Wales,  and  saw  just  about  as  little  as  it  was  possible  to 
see,  told  me  that  after  the  first  disappointment  was  over 
he  felt  that  he  had  really  experienced  something  worth 
the  journey.  That  something  was  the  sudden  and 
untimely  onslaught  of  night,  flooding  in  and  enveloping, 
and  having,  even  for  that  brief  period,  its  effect  on  the 
nerves.  Nobody  and  nothing  is  the  same  by  night  as  by 
day,  he  said  :  there  is  an  influence,  which  extends  even  to 
machinery  :  motors  run  differently  at  night.  Most  of  us 
know  very  little  about  this  matter,  for  we  shut  out  the 
night,  or,  in  our  towns,  transform  it — thus  destroying  the 
natural  fear,  which  only  rare  individuals  entirely  get  over, 
and  which  is  certainly  stronger  in  the  country  bred.  In 
trenches  townsmen  were  comparatively  normal  at  night, 
but  recruits  from  the  West  of  Ireland  were  liable  to  panic 
— just  because  they  were  more  natural.  Night  suddenly 
coming  on  an  hour  after  dawn,  even  when  you  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  cause,  does  apparently  affect 
the  nerves.  Animals  seem  to  accept  it  without  terror; 
but  a  correspondent  of  the  M anchester  Guardian  used  his 
vigil  for  a  fishing  excursion  and  observed  on  a  lake  in 
Wales  that  up  to  zero  hour  trout  were  rising  freely  (whether 
at  his  flies  or  not,  he  omitted  to  state),  but  that  they  stopped 
when  it  darkened.  That  probably  meant  fright,  for  the 
advance  of  darkness  certainly  does  not  stop  trout  from 
feeding — yet  as  a  matter  of  angling  experience  it  does 
not  take  so  much  as  an  eclipse  to  put  fish  off  the  rise. 

Lawn  tennis  this  year  provided  thrills  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  any  failure  in  the  heavens  to  oblige  spectators. 
France  and  America  divided  the  honours,  but  England 
produced  the  player  who  excited  most  interest.  It  has 
not  often  happened  to  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  to  be  the 
subject  of  so  much  writing  as  was  Miss  Betty  Nuthall_; 
and  she  seems  to  have  taken  it  with  admirable  philosophy. 
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Yet  there  did  enter  into  some  of  her  communications  to 
the  Press  a  trifle  too  much  seriousness  about  the  respon¬ 
sibility  which  rests  on  her  as  “  England’s  Hope.”  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  curious  lack  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  really  amazing  performance  of  M.  Cochet,  the  French¬ 
man,  who  won  the  open  singles.  In  the  last  three  rounds 
of  the  competition  he  won  after  his  opponent  had  scored 
the  first  two  sets.  It  was  a  big  thing  to  bring  this  off  in 
the  semi-final  against  the  American,  Mr.  Tilden,  a  most 
intimidating  player;  and  perhaps  bigger  still  to  beat  M. 
Borotra  in  the  last  round  of  all.  This  staying  power  and 
this  control  of  nerve  are  just  the  qualities  which  the  world 
at  large  does  not  habitually  attribute  to  Frenchmen.  M. 
Cochet  will  have  caused  some  useful  revision  of  inter¬ 
national  psychology. 

The  conference  on  reduction  of  armaments  looks  like 
affording  another  example  of  the  difficulty  which  the  rich 
find  in  being  as  beneficent  as  they  would  wish.  America, 
having  as  a  nation  the  desire  to  be  magnanimous,  and 
knowing  that  it  can  without  inconvenience  to  its  taxpayers 
outstrip  all  other  navy-owning  countries  in  armament,  has 
already  agreed  to  a  limitation  of  capital  ships  which  fixes 
its  quota  of  them  on  a  parity  with  the  British.  But  the 
British  still  considerably  exceed  the  American  secondary 
armament  of  cruisers  and  minor  craft;  and  so  America 
proposes  that  England,  and  Japan,  should  adopt  the 
American  proportion  of  capital  ships  to  others,  and,  by 
doing  so,  should  relieve  themselves  of  an  expensive  burden. 
Unfortunately,  the  two  island  powers,  with  important  over¬ 
sea  communications  to  maintain,  consider  that  their  present 
provision  of  minor  warships  is  essential.  They  raise  no 
objection  to  America’s  increasing  her  fleet  in  this  respect 
so  as  to  give  it  complete  equality  with  the  British  or  a 
five  to  three  ratio  when  compared  with  Japan.  America, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with  these  counter¬ 
proposals.  Like  other  philanthropists,  the  United  States 
desire  to  lay  down  the  pattern  of  their  own  magnanimity; 
and  there  is  at  least  a  suggestion  that,  unless  Britain  and 
Japan  reduce  their  secondary  armaments,  America  will 
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abandon  the  agreement  limiting  its  number  of  capital 
ships,  and  allow  itself  the  luxury  of  a  fleet  having  decisive 
mastery  in  all  arms  on  all  waters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  America  can  afford,  financially, 
to  assume  this  role  of  preponderance;  and  no  doubt  that 
she  is  under  no  possible  necessity  to  do  this.  Probably 
also,  no  one  would  be  the  worse  off  if  she  did,  unless  Japan 
felt  obliged  to  compete  in  the  race — as  she  might,  the 
whole  of  Japanese  civilisation  being  based,  as  the  German 
was,  on  a  martial  psychology.  The  British  naval  experts 
appear  to  have  taken  up  the  sound  position  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  what  ships  of  each  category  are  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  their  own  scattered  Empire,  and  keep¬ 
ing  to  that  limit.  One  thing  ought  to  be  clear.  America 
may  choose  to  bid  for  actual  mastery  of  the  seas;  but  the 
American  fleet  is  never  going  to  be  a  menace  to  PIngland 
as,  in  times  past,  the  German  fleet  undoubtedly  was.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  British  security  that  Britain  should  rule 
the  waves — provided  that  the  waves  are  ruled  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  unaggressive  powers.  But  there  must  be 
equipment  to  rule  them.  British  naval  authorities,  when 
they  insist  on  keeping  their  present  supply  of  secondary 
ships,  may  well  have  in  mind  possibilities  of  lawlessness 
that  the  world  has  not  yet  experienced.  America,  more 
than  any  other  country,  offers  examples  of  what  the  modern 
bandit  can  do  in  the  heart  of  civilisation  with  motor  and 
machine  gun  combined.  The  equivalent  at  sea  has  not 
yet  been  attempted,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  it 
will  not  be.  The  long-period  adventures  of  old  pirate 
days  are  not  now  possible,  and  their  modern  successors 
must  be  prepared  to  abandon  their  vessel  after  a  brief 
career.  But  they  could  make  pretty  havoc  in  a  fortnight. 

These  notes  were  put  together  in  Ireland,  away  in  a  wild 
and  beautiful  glen.  I  had  written  a  page  or  two  about  the 
Irish  elections,  hopefully  enough,  and  was  actually  on  my 
way  to  post  it  when  the  news  of  their  tragic  sequel  met  me. 
It  would  probably  have  gratified  the  sinister  enthusiasts 
who  planned  and  executed  the  murder  of  Mr.  Kevin 
O’Higgins  to  see  the  dismay  on  the  face  of  the  news- 
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bearer.  “  Now  all  the  destroying  will  begin  again.” 
Thousands  more  through  all  parts  of  the  country  were  say¬ 
ing  the  same,  no  doubt.  Yet  personally  I  do  not  think 
so.  So  far  as  the  extreme  Republican  Party  can  be  said 
to  have  sought  for  public  approval  at  the  polls,  the  act  is 
a  confession  of  defeat.  Mr.  de  Valera’s  original  follow¬ 
ing  divided  itself  between  those  who  formally  abandoned 
the  idea  of  using  force  to  upset  the  Free  State  and  those 
who  still  avowed  the  intention  of  resorting  to  arms  when 
occasion  offered.  The  two  sections  had  roughly  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  among  those  elected  four  years 
ago.  This  election  almost  wiped  out  the  physical  force 
irreconcilables,  while  it  added  largely  to  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
following.  On  the  whole  the  country  returned  100  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Treaty,  and  50  opposed  to  it.  By  general 
consent,  Mr.  de  Valera’s  gestures  of  protest  and  his  whole 
line  of  policy  have  been  weak,  confused  and  ineffectual. 
This  brutality  is  the  extremists’  retort  upon  Mr.  de  Valera; 
it  is  the  alternative  programme  put  forward  by  the 
despisers  of  “  constitutional  ”  methods.  It  is  also  their 
retort  to  the  electorate. 

Unfortunately  a  handful  of  murderous  fanatics,  even 
though  they  do  not  get  their  way  politically,  can  destroy 
what  is  most  irreplaceable — a  fine  brain  and  a  fine  courage. 
Mr.  O’Higgins  was  only  thirty-five,  but  he,  more  than  any 
other  of  an  able  and  courageous  group,  had  shown  that  an 
Irishman  can  develop  those  qualities  in  Ireland’s  service 
which  have  been  so  often  displayed  “  in  every  clime,  every 
cause,  but  our  own.”  At  the  Dominion  Conference  of  last 
year  he  made  his  mark  among  the  picked  men  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Nobody  could  talk  to  him  for  half  an 
hour  in  private,  nobody  could  hear  him  speak  in  public 
without  perceiving  the  hard,  incisive  quality  of  his  in¬ 
telligence,  which  was  lit  by  a  rather  sardonic  humour. 
There  was  no  gaiety  in  his  wit;  but  how  should  one  look 
for  gaiety  from  a  young  man  whose  father  was  murdered 
five  years  ago  for  being  the  father  of  his  son,  and  who  at 
that  same  period  had  to  order  the  execution  of  a  close 
personal  friend.?  Rory  O’Connor,  chief  firebrand  of  the 
civil  war,  was  one  of  four  prisoners  executed  in  reprisals 
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for  the  murder  of  a  prominent  deputy  just  when  the  Irish 
Parliament  began  :  Rory  O’Connor,  a  year  before,  had 
acted  as  best  man  when  Kevin  O’Higgins  was  married. 
Gaiety  is  not  a  creature  of  revolutionary  conditions. 

Mr.  Healy,  the  Governor-General,  lost  his  wife  on  the 
Friday  before  the  Sunday  when  his  nephew  was  murdered 
on  the  way  to  mass.  In  church-going  countries  like 
Ireland  political  assassins  have  a  special  opportunity  on 
Sundays.  By  another  stroke  of  irony  the  prospect  of 
immunity  for  a  carload  of  gunmen  on  such  an  errand  was 
greatly  increased  because  Mr.  O’Higgins,  more  than  any 
other  Minister,  had  insisted  that  Ireland  should  have  an 
unarmed  police.  He  and  his  colleagues  must  have  been 
fully  aware  that  they  increased  the  risk  to  their  own  lives 
by  this  measure ;  but  they  went  on,  and  Ireland  is  orderly 
and  tranquil  in  all  ordinary  respects  with  its  Civic  Guard. 
One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Mr.  O’Higgins  was  to 
present  medals  to  men  of  this  force  for  bravery  shown 
against  armed  robbers.  He  said  then  that  occasions  for 
such  difficult  courage  were  becoming  less  frequent  every 
month,  and  he  spoke  truly.  But  neither  he  nor  any  of  us 
guessed  how  near  was  the  attack  of  the  mad  dogs,  against 
whom  no  police  force  has  ever  been  an  efficient  protection. 

Many  people  will  say,  of  course,  in  Ireland  and  out 
of  Ireland,  that  Mr.  O’Higgins  suffered  what  his  party 
taught  others  to  inflict.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the 
circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  O’Higgins  and  many 
others  like  him  to  adopt  that  course ;  but  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  years  from  1912  to  1914.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  say  that  England  conferred  upon  acts  of  guerilla  war 
in  Ireland  the  justification  of  success,  and  that  civil  war 
against  the  Free  State  did  not  receive  that  justification. 
Mr.  O’Higgins,  as  much  as  any  man,  defeated  those  who 
tried  to  gain  their  end  by  creating  anarchy;  and  this  new 
crime  will  have  no  other  glory  than  that  of  having 
murdered  the  one  who  had  done  most  to  restore  to  Ireland 
her  self-respect. 


QUICKSILVER 

By  Ethel  Rolt-Wheeler 


Thomas  Howard  had  just  become  engaged,  and  as  he  entered  the 
octagonal  turret  bed-chamber  which  his  ancestors  had  occupied  for  cen¬ 
turies  he  wondered  suddenly  whether  Lilian  Thrale,  delicate  and  luxury- 
loving,  could  ever  accustom  herself  to  such  bleak  surroundings. 

Hexford  Castle  dated  from  Norman  times.  The  ruins  were  exten¬ 
sive,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  Castle  remained  inhabitable.  The 
room  in  the  turret  had  once  been  a  prison,  and  inscriptions  of  historical 
interest  were  still  on  the  bare  walls.  Through  the  eight  windows, 
seven  of  which  were  mere  slits,  filtered  the  cold,  hard  day  of  the 
Northumbrian  moors.  Whether  poverty  or  pride  of  race  had  first  driven 
the  How^ards  to  take  up  their  abode  in  this  oldest  part  of  the  Castle 
their  present  descendant  did  not  know,  but  here  for  generations  the 
great  dramas  of  family  life  had  had  their  setting — marriage  and  birth 
and  death  :  and  Thomas,  the  last  of  his  line,  bore  trace  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  vigorous  upbringing  in  his  tall,  spare  frame,  close-knit  and 
hardy,  his  blue  eyes  that  were  sharp  and  kind,  and  his  firm  skin  well 
tanned  by  exposure.  He  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  his  fair  hair  was 
already  tinged  with  grey ;  his  career  at  sea  had  added  a  touch  of 
precision  to  his  appearance  and  manner,  and  perhaps  accounted  for 
an  unwonted  simplicity  in  his  attitude  towards  life,  which  was  quite 
unaffected  by  the  problems  and  subtleties  of  modern  speculation. 

As  he  crossed  his  room,  absorbed  in  the  past  events  of  the  day, 
he  was  dazed  i)y  a  curious  sensation.  Veils  of  iridescent  colour  seemed 
to  waver  before  his  eyes.  For  half  a  moment  he  thought  himself 
actually  on  the  ocean;  then  vision  cleared,  and  he  found  he  was  look¬ 
ing  into  the  mirror  he  had  purchased  when  his  ship  was  at  Venice. 
Evidently  it  had  been  unpacked  that  afternoon  and  put  into  his  bed¬ 
room  while  he  was  busy  with  his  guests  in  the  garden.  And  strangely 
incongruous  the  Mirror  looked  in  this  chill  and  Spartan  chamber  :  for 
the  frame  was  of  carved  and  gilded  cupids  climbing  and  flying  amid 
voluptuous  grape  bunches — a  design  that  expressed  a  frankly  sensuous 
delight  in  material  life.  Howard  had  bought  it  in  an  old  curiosity 
shop  on  the  Grand  Canal,  set  up  in  the  basement  of  what  had  once 
been  a  famous  palace  :  in  that  dim  atmosphere  the  I>ooking-glass  had 
seemed  to  reflect  the  exquisite  kaleidoscope  of  colour  that  played  on 
the  water — sky,  houses,  Ixjats  translated  into  a  rich  and  unstable 
medium,  shifting  and  intermingling  their  hues  in  bewildering  definition. 
Partly  because  the  Mirror  appeared  to  have  some  kinship  with  the  sea, 
which  he  was  now  giving  up,  and  partly  because  a  more  settled  exist¬ 
ence  lay  Irefore  him,  with  some  indefinite  romance  in  the  background 
and  the  duties  he  owed  his  race,  How’ard  ordered  the  Mirror  to  be 
sent  to  his  Northumbrian  home;  and  now,  on  the  very  day  of  its 
arrival,  his  foresight  was  justified,  for  he  had  found  the  woman  he 
was  going  to  make  his  wife. 
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He  sat  down  before  the  Mirror  and  brooded  over  the  events  of  the 
past  few  hours.  He  had  not  exactly  “  found”  Lilian:  rather,  she 
had  happened.  In  fact,  it  would  not  have  been  very  easy  to  overlook 
her,  for  ever  since  his  return  some  months  ago  she  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  in  his  path.  A  neighbouring  clergyman  and  his  wife,  the 
Thrales,  were  so  very  antipathetic  to  Howard  that  he  could  not  help 
being  sorry  for  the  pretty  daughter  who,  he  came  to  believe,  was 
victimised  by  them — the  mother  wearing  her  out  by  household  work,  and 
the  father  with  secretarial  duties.  Howard,  in  spite  of  his  fifty  years, 
had  not  had  much  experience  of  women.  He  had  been  one  of  those 
fortunate  beings  whom  the  routine  of  everyday  life  suffices,  with  its 
round  of  ordinary  duties  and  pleasures,  and  the  indefinable  mental 
discomfort  that  oppressed  him  that  evening — a.  doubt  almost  sub¬ 
conscious — was  unusual  and  disturbing. 

Again  a  wave  of  colour  passed  over  the  Mirror ;  by  a  rapid  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  the  pictures  he  had  seen  in  the  Venetian  Galleries 
flashed  into  mind — the  shining  satins  of  Paul  Veronese,  jade  and  azure, 
rich  and  billowy,  with  their  lustres  of  pearls;  the  golden  and  purple 
splendours  of  Titian,  harmonious,  sumptuous,  full-blooded,  pulsing 
with  the  glory  of  mastery.  What  amazing  power  those  canvases  had 
displayed,  what  a  sure  grip  on  essentials !  They  showed  the  vigour 
and  vividness  of  life  itself,  its  passionate  crudeness  clothed  in  the 
most  gorgeous  and  lovely  apparel.  As  Howard  gazed  in  the  glass,  half- 
hypnotised  by  his  memories,  he  was  bewildered  by  a  sense  of  forces, 
conflicting,  unfamiliar,  yet  waking  some  far  response,  diving  down  to 
some  primal  deeps  never  before  stirred. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  when  he  looked  again  a  face 
hung  before  him  in  the  Mirror. 

The  purity  of  it  almost  stabbed  him.  Its  suddenness,  its  unearthli¬ 
ness,  shone  like  a  pale  flame  over  the  sensuous  grandeurs  he  had  been 
remembering,  and  yet  it  was  a  part  of  that  mediaeval  past.  The 
shimmer  of  pearls  was  in  the  net  that  enclosed  her  very  pale  hair,  and 
pearls  were  at  her  throat.  The  outline  of  the  face  was  clear,  suspended 
against  the  silvery  depth,  young  and  full  rounded,  and  for  one  second 
the  blue  eyes  looked  straight  into  his  and  he  into  them.  It  was  not 
like  looking  into  eyes,  but  like  looking  into  profundities.  Howard 
read  in  that  one  glimpse  a  suffering  intenser  than  any  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  and  a  steadfastness  akin  to  his  own.  Then  the  face  faded  and 
all  colour  died  out  of  the  Mirror. 

Much  shaken,  Howard  rose  and  went  over  to  the  larger  window, 
where  a  grey  twilight  grew  over  the  moors.  Beside  the  reality  he  had 
just  encountered,  all  the  experiences  of  life  seemed  thin  and  super¬ 
ficial.  He  did  not  at  first  question  the  occurrence  or  doubt  his  senses 
— he  simply  felt  that  something  hitherto  unknown  had  been  revealed 
to  him,  that  a  whole  new  tract  had  opened  before  him.  And  with 
the  under.standing  his  life  took  on  a  value  of  which  he  had  been  un¬ 
aware — became  richer,  more  potent  for  good  and  evil.  .  .  .  Then, 
borne  on  a  wave  of  reaction,  the  events  of  the  afternoon  flooded  his 
mind. 
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He  had  lent  his  house  and  grounds  for  a  Church  Sale  of  Work — 
the  courtyards  of  the  ruins  made  an  ideal  setting,  and  the  Castle  had 
for  generations  been  generously  available  for  all  the  public  functions  of 
the  neighbourhood — choir  competitions,  prize-givings,  pageants,  and 
the  “  outings  ”  of  the  miners  from  the  not-far-distant  collieries.  This 
evening  Howard  seemed  to  be  viewing  the  scene  from  a  different  angle. 
At  the  time  he  had  moved  unquestioning  with  his  usual  quiet  hospitality 
among  the  throngs  of  visitors,  accepting  the  crowd  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life;  but  now  his  ears  seemed  assailed  with  un¬ 
meaning  chatter  and  silly  laughter  and  the  praise  of  meretricious  goods. 
He  saw  again  in  his  mind’s  eye  Lilian  at  the  Refreshment  Stall,  fragile 
and  distinguished,  looking  very  tired,  her  face  white  and  drawn,  and 
with  black  marks  under  her  eyes.  Memory  yielded  what  he  had  been 
unaware  of  noticing — that  she  was  almost  too  smartly  dressed  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  irritable  with  the  helpers.  He  had  taken  her  away  for 
a  short  rest  on  the  Castle  Battlements.  A  cold  Spring  wind  blew  over 
the  wide  moors.  Then  in  her  soft  voice  she  poured  out  her  intolerable 
burdens — irksome  tasks,  unjust  reproaches,  cruel  want  of  sympathy — 
she  seemed  so  helpless,  so  unhappy — and  his  chivalry  responded  to  the 
call. 

It  liappened,  as  everything  had  happened  in  Howard’s  life,  without 
premeditation.  He  had  thought  her  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  with  her  black  hair  and  delicate  features — the  cleverest  girl,  too, 
and  had  often  w’ondered  vaguely  why  she  had  not  married — she  must 
be  in  the  early  thirties.  Somehow  it  had  been  conveyed  to  him  that 
he,  Thomas  Howard,  stood  in  her  way — that  she  cared  for  him,  would 
look  at  no  one  else.  (From  whom  had  he  received  the  impression? 
Not  from  Lilian  herself.  Perhaps  that  hateful  Mrs.  Thrale.  .  .  .) 
But  the  belief  influenced  him  more  than  he  knew  as  he  stood  beside 
her  on  the  Battlements — then  suddenly  he  found  Lilian  in  his  arms, 
trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf.  The  agitation  of  success  had  upset  her 
balance.  He  had  felt  no  thrill — such  quivering  sensibility  had  been 
only  painful  to  witness.  He  had  tried  to  comfort  her,  had  promised 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy,  but  she  could  not 
quite  regain  self-control,  and  when  he  suggested  sending  her  quietly 
home  in  one  of  the  cars  she  had  accepted  the  proposal  at  once. 

Had  he  been  aware  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  passion,  no 
romance,  no  sentiment  even  on  this  occasion — only  a  prosaic  attack  of 
nerves?  He  had  felt  nothing  stronger  than  pity  and  a  sense  of  inex¬ 
perience  in  dealing  with  such  a  crisis.  He  was  unaccustomed  to 
analyse  his  sensations,  and  only  his  extraordinary  adventure  with  the 
Mirror  had  moved  him  out  of  old  ways.  For  the  Mirror  had  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  possibilities  of  sentiment,  of  passion,  of  romance,  of 
which  he  had  thought  himself  utterly  incapable.  The  woman  he  had 
held  in  his  arms  was  less  real  to  him  than  the  Face,  the  Ghost,  the 
Image  that  he  had  seen  for  one  moment  suspended  in  the  Looking- 
glass,  and  her  grievances  were  as  gossamer  beside  that  abyss  of  sorrow 
into  which  for  one  moment  he  had  glanced. 

Face,  Ghost,  Image — what  was  it?  Speculation  at  last  awoke. 
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Could  the  Mirror  hold  for  centuries  the  reflection  of  one  who  had  long 
ago  passed  before  it?  Had  he  surprised  in  some  unguarded  moment 
a  woman’s  very  soul  ?  Did  he  hold  in  his  own  keeping  to  gaze  at 
when  he  chose  the  secret  emotions  of  one  who  thought  herself  alone? 
Had  he  any  right  to  pry  into  moments  so  sacred?  Yet,  drawn  irre¬ 
sistibly,  he  turned  once  again  towards  the  Mirror,  and  again  the  face 
swam  up  towards  him  in  a  faint  halo  like  moonlight — pale,  pure, 
unhappy,  insistent  in  appeal,  noble  in  courage. 

And  it  was  of  this  face  that  he  first  thought  when  he  awoke  next 
day — not  of  Lilian’s.  The  clear  light  of  morning  brought  prosaic 
explanations — some  picture  ingeniously  painted  at  the  back  of  the 
Looking-glass,  some  trick  of  manufacture.  He  longed  to  look  in  the 
Mirror,  yet  dreaded  its  disturbing  power.  Would  the  image  persist 
in  this  cold  dawn  ? 

He  rose  quickly — a  white  face,  still  and  poignant,  confronted  him. 
The  pale  hair  was  unbound  ;  the  eyes  were  bright  as  if  with  tears. 
He  hurt  no  delicacy  in  watching  her ;  there  was  no  self-consciousne.ss 
in  her  expression,  no  self-admiration,  no  self-pity.  But  to  see  her 
thus  in  that  early  hour  moved  him  almost  beyond  endurance,  though 
hope  seemed  alive  in  her  very  hopelessness,  and  strength  shone  through 
despair. 

It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  Mirror  held  a  live  memory — that  some 
ancient  scene  was  still  vital  in  its  molecules.  Some  far-off  cruelty 
still  bent  the  plastic  matter  to  its  will,  and  loveliness  and  anguish  still 
haunted  the  opal  depths.  How  this  had  come  about  he  could  not  tell. 
By  too  deep  probing  he  feared  to  break  the  enchantment.  He  was 
one  of  those  rare  souls  who  are  able  to  accept  the  inexplicable  without 
tormenting  question. 

A  strange  time  followed.  Mechanically  he  went  through  the  ordinary 
routine  of  everyday — fulfilled  his  duties  as  magistrate,  landlord, 
neighbour  ;  but  his  real  life  was  centred  in  the  Mirror.  After  riding 
over  the  Winter  fields  hardly  outlined  under  a  leaden  sky,  he  would 
sit  in  his  turret  chamber,  himself  leaner  than  ever,  and  watch  tides  of 
exuberant  colour  flood  and  flush  over  the  silver  surface.  His  stay  in 
Venice,  brief  as  it  had  been,  had  given  him  understanding  of  the 
intoxication  of  the  Renascence,  with  its  passionate  worship  of  beauty, 
its  riotous  zest  for  fierce  and  reckless  life.  There  was  movement  in 
the  dusky  background  of  the  Mirror — movement  .sinister  and  terrible — 
a  gorgeous  pageant  of  colour  that  hid  black  motives  and  blacker  deeds. 
In  the  glooms  of  the  scarlets  and  purples  he  divined  surely  rank  evils 
and  open  lusts,  and  out  of  the  welter  of  glory  and  of  crime,  of  roses 
and  blood,  there  floated  before  him  that  pale  face,  unnaturally  grave, 
a  white  lily  fresh  and  fragrant,  though  sore  stricken  by  the  cruel  usage 
of  the  world.  Hers  was  the  purity  that  survives  knowledge,  the 
courage  that  overcomes  evil,  the  sympathy  that  is  born  of  experience. 
Dark  tragedies  encompassed  her.  Sometimes  Howard  thought  of 
Beatrice  Cenci,  more  often  of  Browning’s  Pompilia.  And  he  was  out¬ 
side,  helpless,  while  the  pressure  about  her  tightened,  and  the  fair 
outline  of  her  face  thinned  and  whiteness  spread  in  her  hair.  She  was 
so  young,  so  alone.  Step  by  step  he  went  with  her  through  this  agony 
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of  her  life,  all  unwittingly  developing  in  himself  new  powers  and  new 
needs,  greater  capacities  for  love  and  for  suffering. 

So  matters  stood  when  the  Sparlingham  Archaeological  Society  paid 
its  visit  to  the  Castle.  Howard’s  old  friend  Julian  du  Parcq  was 
staying  there  at  the  time.  He  was  a  little  wrinkled  man  with  twinkling 
black  eyes,  alive  with  that  insatiable  curiosity  that  lends  so  keen  an 
edge  to  existence.  He  had  considerable  estates  in  Westmorland,  and 
spent  his  time  in  the  exploration  of  out-of-the-way  by-paths  in  science 
and  literature.  Howard  was  almost  as  much  to-day  under  the  spell 
of  his  brilliant  talk  and  vivid  personality  as  he  had  been  in  old  college 
times. 

.V  heavy  snowstorm  preceded  the  day  appointed  for  the  archaeological 
excursion,  and  only  some  half-dozen  members  ventured  on  the  some¬ 
what  complicated  journey  from  Sparlingham  to  Hexford.  Mrs.  Thrale, 
who  was  to  have  driven  over  with  her  daughter  to  pour  out  tea,  excused 
herself  on  the  ground  of  the  weather,  and  Lilian,  though  she  hated 
leaving  the  fireside,  had  felt  bound  to  come  alone.  Lilian  regarded 
the  middle-aged  and  somewhat  shabby  guests  with  only  half-concealed 
contempt.  The  reporter  of  the  Sparlingham  Herald  alone  had  youth 
in  his  favour,  but  he  was  too  raw  and  sandy-haired  to  awaken  her 
interest. 

Du  Parcq,  who  had  not  acccxnpanied  the  party  round  the  Castle, 
came  unnoticed  into  the  Guard  Room,  where  tea  was  being  served, 
and  stood  for  a  while  in  the  deep  shadow  watching  the  scene.  The 
great  fire  of  logs  called  sharp  glints  out  of  the  suits  of  armour.  The 
tea-table  stood  on  a  dais  under  the  mullioned  window,  and  the  full 
afternoon  light  outlined  1-ilian’s  figure  in  soft  darkness.  She  wore 
the  furs  that  Howard  had  given  her  at  Christmas,  and  du  Parcq 
approved  the  first  sight  of  her  as  distinguished  and  graceful.  Further 
observation  showed  that  she  was  visibly  bored.  Howard  was  looking 
after  everyone  with  his  usual  quiet  kindness,  but  there  was  a  shadow 
of  anxiety  on  his  face.  When  he  spoke  to  Lilian  she  answered  with 
some  sharpness.  Du  Parcq  came  out  of  the  shadow  and  stood  waiting 
to  be  introduced  to  his  friend’s  fiancee. 

.\fter  the  introduction  she  e.xerted  herself  to  talk  well — here  at  least 
was  a  man  who  would  take  her  points.  His  sharp  eyes  were  upon 
her,  courteous  yet  critical ;  once  or  twice  they  caused  her  to  falter.  It 
was  a  relief  to  her  when  one  of  the  party  asked  if  they  might  see  the 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  ancient  prison. 

Lilian  had  never  before  been  up  the  spiral  staircase  that  led  to  her 
future  bedroom.  She  had  disliked  the  exertion  of  a  climb,  and  took 
no  interest  in  historical  associations.  A  new  curiosity  animated  her 
to-day.  Du  Parcq  surprised  her  expression  of  horror  and  disgust  as 
she  shivered  into  the  bleak  turret  chamber.  The  snow-light  from  outside 
gloomed  through  its  eight  windows.  ‘‘  Rather  cheerless,  isn’t  it?  ” 
remarked  du  Parcq. 

“  It  is,”  said  Lilian.  She  was  frankly  appalled.  ”  Carpets  and 
thick  curtains  might  do  something.  .  .  .”  She  spoke  iloubtfully.  It 
seemed  a  hopeless  room  to  refashion. 

Howard,  occupied  in  expounding  the  inscriptions  cut  by  past 
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prisoners,  was  unaware  of  the  effect  produced  upon  his  future  bride. 
A  sudden  exclamation  from  du  Parcq  caused  him  to  turn  round.  Du 
Parcq  was  standing  before  the  Mirror.  “  Good  God  !  ”  cried  du  Parcq. 

Howard  sprang  to  the  spot.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the 
Mirror  would  yield  up  its  secret  to  any  chance  comer.  In  the  looking- 
glass  Howard  saw,  beside  his  own,  three  faces,  two  faces  of  the  living 
that  appeared  in  the  reflection  subtly  deteriorated — the  face  of  du 
Parcq  twinkling  with  idle  inquisitiveness,  the  face  of  Lilian  frowning, 
dark  with  discontent.  Between  them  the  face  of  the  phantom  hung  in 
pale  loftiness,  in  austere  beauty,  like  a  pure  dream  out  of  another 
world. 

“  This  is  most  extraordinary,”  exclaimed  du  Parcq.  “  Why  did 
you  never  show  me  the  Mirror  before?  Most  curious  illusion.  How  is 
it  done?  Is  it  a  trick,  or  is  it  psychic?  ” 

“  I  can  see  nothing,”  said  Lilian,  pouting  at  her  image  and  setting 
straight  a  lock  of  hair. 

The  other  guests  gathered  round  the  glass,  trying  to  get  a  glimpse 
into  it.  In  the  waning  light  the  Mirror  reflected  a  Rem  brand  te.sque 
group,  but  to  Howard  and  to  du  Parcq  these  reflections  were  but 
surface  transparencies,  a  thin  film  over  the  scene  beneath. 

“  It’s  a  veritable  marvel  !  ”  continued  du  Parcq.  “  Like  peering 
through  an  open  window  into  a  mediaeval  melodrama.  You’ve  got  a 
pretty  ruffianly-looking  villain  skulking  in  the  background — and,  by 
Jove  !  what  a  beautiful  woman  !  ” 

Lilian  searched  the  Mirror,  and  her  mouth  hardened  into  suspicion. 
”  I  can  see  nothing,”  she  repeated. 

“  Can’t  you  really?  ”  said  du  Parcq  delightedly.  ”  That  increases 
the  interest.  Possibly  the  thing’s  only  visible  to  sensitives — a  kind  of 
magic  crystal - ” 

There  was  a  surge  in  the  group  of  archseologists.  ‘‘I  see  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  young  Scotch  reporter. 

His  raw-boned  face  was  lit  with  a  strange  excitement ;  his  long 
lean  figure  was  tense  and  trembling.  “  Come  away,”  said  Howard, 
touching  him  gently.  Were  there  to  be  any  more  spies  on  these  sacred 
and  terrible  precincts? 

But  the  others  of  the  party  explored  the  Mirror  in  vain.  It  gave 
back  to  them  only  the  reflections  of  baffled  and  puzzled  faces.  Mean¬ 
while  du  Parcq,  bubbling  with  animation,  began  to  describe  in  detail 
all  that  he  could  see  ...”  a  dress  of  pearl  satin,  like  moonlight,  the 
bodice  sewn  with  pearls.  .  .  .” 

”  I  think  we  ought  to  get  dowm  the  spiral  before  the  day  falls,” 
broke  in  Howard  helplessly;  ”  the  steps  are  rather  difficult,  even  with 
the  electric  light.” 

“Where’s  the  hurry?”  said  du  Parcq.  “This  blood-and-thunder 
tragedy  is  ever  so  much  more  interesting  than  your  mouldy  old  stones.” 

“  Mr.  du  Parcq  is  pretending,  just  to  take  us  in,”  said  Lilian. 

“  I  assure  you,  no,”  said  du  Parcq  earnestly. 

“  But  what  is  it,  then?  Is  it  a  kind  of  cinematograph?  Have  you 
a  lantern  hidden  somewhere?  ” 
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“  Xo,  Lilian,”  replied  Howard,  ”  I  will  tell  you  about  it  some 
other  time.” 

“  Why  not  now?  ” 

”  It's  rather  a  mystery,”  faltered  Howard.  “  I  don’t  understand 
it  myself.” 

”  A  mystery — so  it  appears.  Can  you  see  what  Mr.  du  Parcq 
describes?  ” 

”  Not  exactly,”  said  Howard;  ‘‘you  must  really  come  away - ” 

‘‘  Can  you  see  the  woman?  ”  Lilian  persisted. 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  Howard  with  sudden  fire,  ‘‘  yes,  I  can  see  the  woman.” 
He  spoke  more  emphatically  than  he  had  intended.  Lilian  lifted  her 
eyebrows.  She  determined  not  to  interrogate  him  further  before  du 
Parcq,  but,  of  course,  the  thing  would  have  to  be  cleared  up.  The 
Mirror  was  probably  some  silly  toy — Howard  was  always  portentously 
grave  alxjut  trifles. 

The  Archteologists  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  the  Mirror 
incident.  The  remarks  of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  mirror  re¬ 
fraction  were  received  by  Howard  with  courtesy  but  with  an  evident 
desire  to  let  the  subject  drop.  The  party  broke  up  uncomfortably. 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  whole  county  knew  of  Howard’s 
Magic  Mirror.  He  had  quite  forgotten  the  presence  among  his  Archseo- 
logical  guests  of  the  Scotch  reporter.  The  young  man  had  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities,  and  the  Sparlingham  Herald  appeared  with 
great  headlines:  ‘‘  Extraordinary  phenomenon  at  Hexford  Castle  ” — 
‘‘Ghosts  in  a  Looking-glass” — ‘‘A  Mirage  of  Dazzling  Beauty  and 
of  Murderous  Terror.”  The  reporter,  who  claimed  the  gift  of  second 
sight,  described  the  incident  in  lurid  journalese,  which,  however,  hardly 
veiled  his  evident  sincerity.  He  put  forward  the  theory  that  some 
scene  enacted  in  the  room  and  still  embodied  in  its  atmosphere  had 
become  so  concentrated  in  the  Mirror  that  those  attuned  to  vision  were 
able  to  surprise  it.  Doubtless  he  himself  and  Mr.  du  Parcq,  of  West¬ 
morland,  had  been  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  some  ancestors 
of  the  present  highly  respected  owner  of  the  Castle. 

Howard  brought  the  paper  with  a  troubled  air  into  the  Guard  Room, 
where  du  Parcq  was  smoking.  ‘‘  I’ve  seen  it,”  said  du  Parcq  shortly. 
‘‘  If  you  hadn’t  been  so  huffy  I  might  have  saved  you  this  silly 
publicity.” 

Howard  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.  ‘‘What  could  you  have 
done?  ”  he  asked. 

‘‘  I  could  have  supplied  the  Herald  with  a  scientific  statement.  I 
could  have  told  them  the  Mirror  has  only  recently  been  placed  in  the 
room.  All  this  farrago  about  ancestors  and  ghosts  is  nonsense.  The 
scene  enacted  is  obviously  medieval  and  Italian,  inherent  in  the  Mirror 
and  not  a  reflection  from  outside.  I  would  have  set  out  the  causes  of 
the  appearance - ” 

‘‘  But  you  don’t  know  the  causes  of  the  appearance,”  Howard 
objected. 

‘‘  I  shrewdly  suspect  them,  and  if  you  had  given  me  opportunities 
for  experiment  ...” 
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“  Don’t  take  offence,  Julian.  This  isn’t  a  common  case.  The  fact 
is,  I’m  worried.” 

Du  Parcq  pulled  him  into  an  armchair.  Howard  was  looking  really 
ill.  “  Sit  down,  old  boy — have  a  smoke,”  said  du  Parcq.  ”  Let  me 
help  you — I  really  can.” 

Howard  shook  his  head.  “  Nobody  can,”  he  replied. 

”  Absurd !  ”  exclaimed  du  Parcq.  “  What’s  perturbing  you? 
Simply  the  Unknown.  You’ve  run  across  a  mystery  you  can’t  explain 

— you’ve  got  a  problem  chained  up  in  your  Ijedroom - ” 

“  A  private  mystery — a  private  problem - ” 

”  The  conceit  of  these  fellows!  ”  said  du  Parcq.  “  What  do  you 
know  about  occult  chemistry  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Occult  chemistry?  ” 

“  Certainly.  Our  concern  is  with  the  occult  properties  of  Mercury. 
The  old  alchemists  knew  this  element  possessed  mystical  powers  and 
used  it  extensively  in  their  experiments.  Everyone  has  noticed  the 
response  of  Mercury  to  vibrations.  Not  for  nothing  was  it  given  the 
name  of  Messenger  of  the  Gods.’’ 

“  But  how  does  this  explain  .  .  .  ?  ” 

”  Wait  a  bit.  The  Mirror  was  evidently  made  by  Occultists,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  hidden  side  of  things.  They  knew  how  to  make 
the  element  yield  to  sight  its  stored-up  impressions.  By  what  means, 
you  ask?  That  is  for  us  to  discover.” 

”  It’s  a  possible  theory,”  said  Howard. 

”  By  a  lucky  accident  you  and  I  and  this  fool  of  a  reporter  have 
blundered  on  this  secret,”  du  Parcq  continued;  “  he  may  have  second 
sight,  as  he  says.  As  to  you,  a  pretty  straight  and  vigorous  life  is  no 
bad  preparation  for  vision.  As  for  me,  possibly  study  in  that  direction 
may  have  rendered  me  sensitive.  In  any  case,  we,  you  and  I,  have  a 
real  responsibility  towards  the  scientific  world ;  it  is  our  plain  duty  to 

conduct  experiments,  to  make  tests - ” 

”  We  can’t  do  that,”  Howard  interrupted;  “there  are  conditions 
.  .  .  conditions  that  make  such  an  analysis  impossible.  I  don’t  know¬ 
how  much  you  saw  in  the  Mirror - ” 

“  Oh,  just  the  reflection  of  an  Italian-looking  room,  a  beautiful  girl 

plainly,  and  a  man  in  the  dim  background - ” 

“  Quite  so — the  human  element.  You  have  left  that  out  of  account.” 
“  There’s  no  human  element.  I  seek  the  cause  of  an  appearance.” 
Howard  moved  uneasily.  “  My  dear  fellow,  look  at  it  this  way. 
I  have  come  into  possession  of  a  document  more  intimate  than  any  self- 
revealing  diary.  It’s — well,  it’s  sacred  to  me.  Can’t  you  understand 
I  mu.st  shield  the  girl  from  curiosity — even  scientific  curiosity?  ” 

“This  grows  interesting,”  said  du  Parcq;  “the  reflection  has 
assumed  a  per.sonality  then,  it  has  a  history — an  attraction?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  How'ard. 

“  Tell  me  more.” 

“  One  can’t  talk  about  such  things,  but,  if  you  must  know,  I  have 
seen  what  no  man  has  seen  before — w'omanhood  unfenced,  unguarded, 
unconscious  of  itself.” 
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“  So  you  are  touched  at  last — captured  by  a  shadow,”  said  du 
Parcq;  ”  well,  one  can  never  gauge  the  lengths  to  which  an  idealist 
will  go.” 

“  You  understand  now  why  I  cannot  throw  open  the  door  like  a 
showman  at  a  Penny  Fair.” 

”  But,  hang  it  all,  Tom,  the  thing’s  only  an  image  in  a  Looking- 
glass.” 

“  I’m  not  so  sure,”  said  Howard  in  a  low  voice.  “  I  help  her; 
she  is  aware  of  my  sympathy.  You  think  this  idiotic - ” 

‘‘  I  think  it  hysteria,”  said  du  Parcq.  ‘‘  You’re  losing  your  balance 
— and  little  wonder  !  All  I  can  say  is,  it’s  jolly  unwise  to  indulge  in 
such  fancies.” 

‘‘  How  can  I  give  the  world  my  real  reason  for  refusing  to  show 
the  Mirror?  ” 

I  hate  hugger-mugger,”  said  du  Parcq  impatiently;  ”  it  always 
gives  rise  to  absurd  speculations.” 

‘‘  1  know.  Lilian  has  already  set  me  at  my  wit’s  end.” 

”  Ah — Miss  Thrale.  I  had  forgotten  her.  A  young  lady  not  easy 
to  put  off.  You’ll  have  to  get  rid  of  the  Mirror.  She  won’t  stand  it. 
Sell  it  at  once.” 

‘‘I’d  as  soon  think  of  selling  a  woman’s  soul.” 

‘‘  You’re  quite  impossible  !  ”  cried  du  Parcq.  “  You’ll  alienate  all 
your  friends  by  this  hokey-pokey.  Better  break  the  accursed  thing  and 
spill  out  drop  by  drop  the  invaluable  knowledge  it  holds!  ” 

Howard  got  up  and  began  pacing  the  room.  ”  Can’t  you  under¬ 
stand,  man,  how  the  Mirror  draws  me,  how  it  possesses  me?  My  very 
life  is  bound  up  with  it !  ” 

‘‘  In  that  case  hadn’t  you  better  throw  over  Miss  Thrale?  ”  asked 
du  Parcq  satirically. 

‘‘  I  don’t  hurt  Lilian,”  Howard  replied  gravely;  “  she  doesn’t  want 
things  like — ideals  and  sympathies.  I  can  give  her  what  she  really 
desires — other  things — I  needn’t  go  into  that.” 

“  So  you’ve  sounded  Miss  Thrale,”  said  du  Parcq  slowly;  “  that’s 
a  surprise,  too.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  seen  less  clearly. 
Do  you  think  she  will  submit  quietly  to  this  intangible  rival?  ” 

‘‘  She  is  not  submitting  quietly — that  is  to  say,  naturally  she  is  in¬ 
quisitive,  and,  of  course,  to-day’s  Herald  will  prick  her  further.” 

‘‘  It’s  going  to  be  a  deuced  muddle,”  said  du  Parcq;  ”  we’ve  not 
enough  e.xperience  to  meet  these  new  inrushes  of  knowledge.  You’ll 
let  me  see  the  thing  again?  ” 

‘’  I’ve  locked  the  Mirror  up  in  the  loft  above  my  room,”  said 
How.ard.  ‘‘  I’m  sorry.  ...  I  can’t  .  .  .  you’re  not  hurt?  ” 

”  You  must  take  your  own  course,”  said  du  Parcq,  “  but  you  might 
have  had  more  confidence  in  me.” 

Howard  sighed.  It  grieved  him  that  a  shadow  should  have  ccnne  on 
so  old  an  affection. 

But  if  du  Parcq  was  difficult  to  satisfy,  it  was  impossible  to  quiet 
Lilian.  While  she  resented  his  attitude  of  secrecy,  she  began  to  respect 
the  firmness  that  resisted  her  demands.  She  had  always  regarded 
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Howard  as  a  trifle  “  soft  ”  and  had  been  confident  of  twisting  him 
round  her  fingers;  lately,  however,  he  had  displayed  a  force  that  had 
invested  him  with  personality,  so  that  while  she  chafed  at  her  loss  of 
power  the  fibre  in  him  woke  in  her  an  answering  thrill.  She  could 
not  know  how  these  months  of  companionship  with  a  high  nobility  had 
given  him  her  measure.  She  could  not  divine  how  all  her  petty 
exactions  and  small  jealousies  and  trivial  meannesses  showed  against 
the  foil  of  a  golden  and  perfect  womanhood.  She  only  knew  that  the 
man  she  had  captured  after  weariful  efforts  and  disappointments  was 
not,  after  all,  a  mere  wisp  of  straw ;  the  subtle  sense  of  strength  he 
conveyed,  his  very  reserve  had  its  attraction,  and  the  consciousness  of 
unexplored  tracts  in  his  being  piqued  and  held  her.  She  remembered 
vaguely  and  brooded  constantly  upon  the  description  du  Parcq  had 
given  her  of  the  girl  in  the  white  satin  gown  sewn  with  pearls,  and 
the  thought  of  her  lit  a  smouldering  fire.  This  picture — supposing  it 
were  only  a  picture — that  he  kept  locked  away  and  apart — this  secret 
that  he  refused  to  share  with  a  single  soul — this  mystery  that  he  denied 
to  all,  denied  to  her,  threw  flames  upon  her  excited  emotions,  so  that 
she  craved  somethinf^  sharp,  something  stinging,  something  vital  to 
answer  her  mood.  Howard  was  always  very  kind,  very  courteous, 
very  gentle,  fastidiously  thoughtful  for  her  desires  and  comforts,  and 
she,  who  had  thought  to  find  her  best  content  in  ignoring  him,  would 
now  have  given  anything  to  bring  an  answering  flash  to  his  eyes,  a 
grip  of  real  feeling  to  his  touch.  He  received  all  the  little  artificial 
coquetries  she  practised  on  him  in  so  quiet  a  way  that  she  became 
self-conscious ;  she  felt  that  they  lowered  her  in  his  eyes,  yet  her  whole 
desire  now  was  to  win  him.  He  was  concerned  at  her  pallor,  the  rings 
round  her  eyes,  the  alternations  of  her  moods,  but  even  his  enlarged 
sympathy  did  not  help  him  to  guess  the  cause.  It  hurt  her,  he 
thought,  and  naturally,  that  the  county  was  beginning  to  look  askance 
at  him;  he  knew  that  people  called  him  “  a  little  queer  old  stories 
of  haunted  rooms  revived  in  the  popular  mind,  and  in  public  places 
he  found  himself  intangibly  avoided.  All  this  would,  of  course,  be 
very  disturbing  to  his  future  bride — it  was  disturbing  even  to  him,  for 
Howard  loved  to  have  his  kind  about  him  and  to  rub  shoulders  with 
men  and  boys  of  all  classes.  Du  Parcq  might  have  come  to  his  aid, 
but  du  Parcq  stood  aloof — talked,  indeed,  rather  unwisely — so  that, 
but  for  the  daily  stimulus  of  the  vision  in  the  Mirror,  Howard  would 
have  been  indeed  in  sad  case. 

But  she  seldom  failed  him  ;  neither  did  any  monotony  enter  into  the 
revelation.  He  surprised,  of  course,  only  moments  of  her  existence. 
Sometimes  he  had  to  wait  for  hours  before  the  reflection  passed  over 
the  Mirror,  or  rose  from  its  depths,  so  that  it  seemed  to  Howard  that 
the  appearances  synchronised  in  time  with  the  old  events  of  that 
mediiEval  past.  The  unfolding  was  undoubtedly  continuous,  and  each 
day  brought  some  subtle  change.  But  of  these  moments  he  could 
weave  no  connected  story;  indeed,  during  them  he  seemed  to  transcend 
ordinary  experience,  and  memory  failed  to  account  for  the  emotions 
that  overwhelmed  him. 
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So  it  drew  on  to  the  wedding  day,  and  in  the  fever  of  preparation 
Lilian  forgot  a  little  the  baffled  desires  and  thwarted  hopes  that  had 
been  darkening  her  days. 

They  made  a  grave  couple  at  the  altar — Lilian  harassed  and 
strained,  and  Howard  so  absent  thalj  with  difficulty  they  got  him 
through  the  service.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  first  night  should 
be  spent  at  Hexford  Castle,  and  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  should 
start  next  morning  for  Italy.  After  the  ceremony  and  reception  the 
poor  of  the  parish  were  given  a  late  tea  at  the  Rectory  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  choir  of  Howard’s  boy  proteges,  so  that  it  was  not  till 
late  at  night  that  Lilian  and  Howard  drove  home. 

The  octagonal  chamber  under  Lilian’s  directions  had  undergone  a 
transformation.  The  walls  were  hung  with  tapestry ;  a  rich  carpet 
covered  the  floor;  the  window-seats  were  cushioned,  the  windows  cur¬ 
tained,  the  great  bedstead  draped.  Howard  had  loved  the  old  beauty 
of  line,  the  cool  contours  and  colour ;  to  him  the  place  was  hurt  by  all 
this  gaudy  padding  and  irrelevant  upholstery.  A  few  delicate  refine¬ 
ments  were  all  that  his  own  mother  had  desired — tints  that  enriched 
without  disturbing  the  harmony.  But  Howard  knew  that  it  was  for 
Lilian  to  choose — and  put  such  thoughts  from  his  mind. 

A  log  fire  burned  on  the  hearth.  All  its  light  seemed  concentrated 
in  the  Italian  Mirror. 

Howard  stared  at  it  amazedly.  lalian  was  a  little  pale,  “  Who  has 
brought  this  down?  ”  he  muttered;  “  who  has  had  my  keys?  ” 

“  I  gave  Lucile  the  keys,”  his  wife  replied ;  ”  my  new  French  maid, 
you  know.  I  told  her  to  lock  away  my  jewellery,  to  see  that  all  was 
in  order.  .  .  .” 

”  Yes,  yes — but  where  did  you  get  the  key  of  the  loft?  ” 

“Your  keys  were  in  your  great-coat  pocket  in  the  Rectory  hall. 
I  could  not  see  you  to  ask.  .  .  You  don’t  mind?  ” 

”  You  told  her  to  get  the  Mirror  brought  here?  ” 

”  I  suppose  she  saw  that  the  room  had  no  proper  one.  Do  I  look 
nice  in  it,  I  wonder?  ” 

She  took  a  step  forward.  Howard  was  not  a  man  given  to  anger, 
but  fierce  anger  possessed  him  at  that  moment.  To  steal  his  keys — to 
rifle  his  secrets — to  make  a  maid  the  scapegoat — these  were  actions  so 
despicable  that  he  felt  they  de.served  no  mercy.  As  he  did  not  answer, 
Lilian  turned  to  him.  She  had  acted  almost  on  impulse  in  the  matter 
of  the  keys,  though  it  seemed  to  her  a  j>ermissible  trick  to  have  played 
him  and  an  assertion  that  his  wife  must  share  all  his  most  intimate 
preoccupations.  She  had  foreseen  that  he  might  be  annoyed ;  she  had 
not  known  that  he  could  assume  so  terrible  an  aspect.  With  a  little 
shuddering  cry  she  faced  the  Mirror;  roused  to  an  abnormal  pitch  of 
emotion  by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  further  agitated  by  the  dark  look 
in  Howard’s  face,  she  attained  for  one  second  the  stature  of  vision. 
There,  in  the  Mirror,  instead  of  her  own  face  she  saw  a  face  of  dazzling 
beauty — pale  and  pearl-like,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  cold  and  dis¬ 
dainful — of  an  aloofness  that  Lilian  took  to  be  mockery.  So  here, 
then,  was  her  rival — living,  if  not  breathing ;  powerful,  if  not  tangible 
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— here  was  the  vampire  that  had  sucked  Howard’s  love  away  from 
the  possibility  of  her  winning  it.  This  white  inhuman  thing,  unreach¬ 
able,  untouchable,  secure  in  her  silver  palace,  had  for  the  past  months 
been  warring  against  her  with  a  grace,  a  loveliness,  a  distinction  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  provincial  clergyman’s  daughter  to  combat.  A  surge  of 
hatred  came  over  Lilian,  and  in  an  impulse  of  passion  she  made  a  wild 
movement.  Her  hand  crashed  against  the  glass,  which  was  only  lightly 
hung  in  its  frame,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

But  as  a  drowning  man  sees  at  the  last  gasp  all  his  life  concentrated 
in  one  flash,  so,  as  it  fell,  Howard  read  in  its  depths  the  whole  shining 
message  he  had  received.  All  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  past  gathered  itself  in  the  Mirror  in  one  dazzling  flame — then 
crashed  to  a  million  sparks  at  his  feet. 

Lilian  cowered  into  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
The  omen  of  the  broken  looking-glass  on  her  wedding  night  appalled 
her.  Her  body  was  shaken  with  stifled  sobs. 

Howard’s  anger  left  him.  A  great  blank,  a  great  darkness  was 
about  him.  It  was  like  the  finality  of  death  that  had  wiped  out  at 
one  blow  all  that  had  made  life  resplendent.  He  had  lived  so  long 
at  high  tension  that  when  the  cord  snapped  everything  went  to  pieces. 
In  a  spasm  of  violent  reaction  he  saw  the  present  in  all  its  sordid 
reality ;  he  saw  a  shivering  girl  huddled  up  untidily — his  wife  who 
had  married  him  from  ambition.  He  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
flimsy  pretences — knew  his  supposed  chivalry  a  mere  excuse  for  weak¬ 
ness,  not  even  fine  enough  to  secure  undivided  loyalty  to  his  promised 
bride.  It  was  the  most  devastating  moment  of  his  life.  Everything 
failed  him — faith  in  the  world,  faith  in  himself ;  the  naked  truth 
confronted  him — two  beings  bound  together  without  the  glamour  of  love 
or  the  tenderness  of  sympathy  or  the  sweetness  of  understanding — two 
w'retched  beings  thrown  together  for  all  the  days  of  their  existence.  .  .  . 

Lilian  stretched  out  her  arms  in  a  kind  of  blind  appeal ;  her  face 
was  drained  of  blood  and  looked  pinched  and  old.  A  sudden  pity 
came  to  Howard  for  this  girl  submerged  with  himself.  Then  memories 
slowly  flooded  back  into  his  mind.  Memories,  not  of  the  face  that  had 
haunted  him  so  long,  for  with  the  breaking  of  the  Mirror  that  seemed 
to  have  faded — memories  rather  of  an  influence  that  had  changed  the 
current  of  his  being,  memories  of  sufiFering  nobly  borne  and  the  high 
patience  of  endurance,  and,  above  all,  the  courage  that  faced  unflinch¬ 
ingly  the  terror  of  every  day.  What  was  the  tragedy  of  his  foolish 
marriage  compared  with  her  martyrdom?  The  very  remembrance  of 
her  strength  lifted  him  to  a  higher  level,  spoke  to  his  manhood,  awoke 
in  him  a  sense  of  responsibility.  He  could  not  allow  his  life  and 
Lilian’s  to  sink  into  hopeless  disillusion.  That  life  must  be  a  maimed 
thing  for  them  lx)th,  he  foresaw,  but  the  vision  had  shown  him  the 
value  and  dignity  inherent  in  all  life.  So  from  her  he  gained  power 
to  meet  the  situation. 

It  was  the  commonplace  he  called  to  his  aid.  “  We  must  have  all 
this  glass  cleared  away,”  he  said,  ringing  the  bell.  His  voice  sounded 
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strange  to  him.  “  Don’t  be  distressed,  dear;  no  one  can  help  an 
accident.  ” 

“  But  I  saw  her,”  said  Lilian,  shuddering.  ”  1  feel  as  if  I  had 
committed  a  murder.” 

Howard  shuddered,  too,  at  that.  “  She  will  disturb  us  no  more,” 
he  answered ;  ”  you  must  think  of  her  as  only  a  reflection  in  a  looking- 
glass.” 

It’s  awful  .  .  .  my  wedding  night.” 

Her  wedding  night.  ...  At  that  he  lifted  her  up  and  put  his  arms 
about  her.  ‘‘Don’t  grieve,  Lilian — you’ve  shattered  the  past;  now 
we've  got  to  build  the  future.” 

‘‘  Oh,  you  are  kind,  you  are  kind,”  .she  moaned  ;  ‘‘if  only  you 
could  love  me.” 

But  Howard  knew  there  were  no  exalting  heights  for  them  to  tread 
— only  a  difficult  and  stony  path — the  path  that  most  of  us  must  go. 

The  quicksilver.  Messenger  of  the  Gods,  lay  in  little  silver  bubbles 
among  the  sparkling  glass  of  broken  dreams,  until  the  servant  came 
and  swept  it  up  for  the  dustbin. 
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By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

Sashka  Jigouleff.  By  Leonid  Andreyev.  (Jarrolds.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  novel  that  Leonid 
Andreyev  ever  wrote.  The  Red  Laugh  seemed  to  give  a  veritable 
new  shiver  to  Russian  literature,  one  which  would  inevitably  vibrate 
through  the  novel,  as  the  Russians  understand  it.  In  actual  fact,  it  is 
just  this  shiver  of  The  Red  Laugh  that  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
tranquil  home  of  Sasha  Pogodin,  that  follows  him  as  a  boy  of  nineteen 
into  his  new  life  as  the  leader  of  forest  bandits,  that  clings  at  last  to 
his  corpse,  which  seemed  to  smile  ironically  as  the  white  teeth  flashed 
through  the  torn  cheek.  Books  like  this  have  been  written  before  in 
many  languages,  but  never  after  the  manner  of  Andreyev,  never  with 
that  pervading  sense  of  foreseen,  anticipated  and  yet  unavertible 
calamity. 

Everything  else  is  subordinate  to  the  sense  of  implacable  fate  which, 
however  hectic  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  writer,  none  the  less  has  its  real 
kinship  with  the  world  of  .^Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  pessimism 
of  Andreyev  was  largely  due,  Maxim  Gorky  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to 
the  influence  of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  :  “  He  began  to  instil 
the  philosophy  of  German  pessimists  into  Russian  souls.”  This  fact, 
in  the  opinion  of  Gorky,  has  to  no  small  extent  weakened  Andreyev’s 
descriptions  of  the  Russians.  It  was,  indeed,  Andreyev’s  persistent  cling¬ 
ing  to  cosmic  pessimism  that  brought  him  into  personal  conflict  with  this 
friend  of  ten  years’  standing,  who  now  writes  of  him  in  these  unmistak¬ 
able  words:  “  In  the  history  of  Russian  letters  he  will  always  retain 
the  place  of  one  of  the  most  exceptional  and  noteworthy  artists.”  Had 
he  written  only  Sashka  Jigouleff  it  might  well  be  claimed  that  he  had 
a  right  to  such  a  place.  For  all  the  qualities  of  Andreyev,  with  their 
defects,  are  crammed  into  the  meagre  framework  of  a  comparatively 
simple  story,  inevitably  overburdened  by  a  psychology  which  is,  so  to 
speak,  forced  back  upon  itself.  But  it  is  probably  in  the  short  story 
rather  than  in  the  novel  that  Andreyev,  had  he  only  lived,  would  have 
best  continued  his  imaginative  and  almost  physically  painful  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Russian  people  and  the  destiny  of  Russia. 


Before  the  Bomb.\rdment.  By  Osbert  Sitwell.  (Duckw'orth.  7s.  6d. 
net.) 

When  Anatole  France  had  made  a  too  bitingly  exact  portrait  of  a 
living  person  under  a  fictitious  name  he  would  occasionally  allude  in 
passing  to  the  real  person,  a  gesture  of  ironical  delicacy  which  Mr. 
Sitwell,  for  his  part,  has  disdained  making  towards  Scarborough.  On 
the  w’hole  he  is  right,  for  Newborough  is  considerably  more  than  Scar- 
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borough,  is,  in  fact,  the  island  in  microcosm.  And  he  is  very  harsh 
towards  the  little  social  leaders  whom  he  sees  with  such  unforgiving 
clarity.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  flogging  dead  horses,  but  rather 
of  flicking  moribund  beetles.  For  irony  has  its  limitations,  recoils  on 
itself,  beaten  back  by  its  own  sting  when  it  depends  for  its  food  on 
such  ansemic  nutriment  as  Miss  Collier-Floodgaye,  her  companion  Miss 
Bramley,  Miss  Waddington,  Mrs.  Shrubfield,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
They  are  too  like  each  other,  labelled  merely  by  mannerisms,  by  catch 
phrases,  or  by  such  Towner  of  Babel  exclamations  as  “  Eccola?  Re- 
gardez  fa,  liebchen,”  attributed  like  many  another  similar  morsel  of 
Ollendorf  erudition  to  Mrs.  Shrubfield.  At  the  very  best  they  para¬ 
phrase  each  other’s  platitudes,  and  have  rather  less  real  characterisation 
than  the  A,  B,  and  C  of  arithmetical  programmes  for  whom,  incident¬ 
ally,  Professor  Leacock  has  claimed  genuine  individuality. 

Then,  when  Mr.  Sitwell  leaves  his  puppets  frankly  alone  in  order 
to  descant  on  things  in  general,  he  approaches  the  prepared  rut  of 
invective,  so  recently  deepened  by  our  most  distinguished  authors. 
Instruction,  education,  particularly  in  the  public  schools,  social  gentility, 
banality  of  outlook,  timid  respectfulness  in  art  and  life,  all  these 
things  have  been  railed  at  often  in  books  that  are  themselves  by  no  means 
feeble  illustrations  of  the  very  faults  they  condemn.  But  Before  the 
Bombardment  avoids  those  fatally  standardised  lines,  and  is  not  merely 
amusing  but  original  in  an  unsuspected  sense.  Miss  Collier-Flood¬ 
gaye  and  her  neighbours,  insignificant  as  characters,  have  genuine 
significance  when  viewed  from  a  slightly  different  angle.  They  illus¬ 
trate,  indeed,  the  whole  thesis  of  Le  Rire  as  elaborated  by  Henri 
Bergson.  Newborough  itself  illustrates  that  thesis  of  comedy  which 
sees  in  la  raideur  the  true  origin  of  the  comic.  Mr.  Sitwell’s  retired 
colonel  is  so  much  a  retired  colonel  that  he  becomes  comic ;  his  modern 
schoolmaster  is  so  much  a  modern  schoolmaster  that  the  machinery 
creaks  through  his  facile  erudition ;  the  very  cricketers  trotting  along  the 
green  sward  become  enveloped  in  cricket,  petrified  in  the  game,  and 
so  laughable  in  the  Bergsonian  sense.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  chief  figures  of  this  book,  from  the  permanent  companion  who 
becomes  a  companion  and  nothing  else,  up  to  Miss  Waddington,  whose 
very  patriotism  becomes  comic  because  it  is  paralysed  by  la  raideur. 
In  short,  Mr.  Osbert  Sitwell  has  given  us  in  this  first  novel  of  his  what 
is  probably  one  of  the  acutest  studies  in  stagnation  that  has  appeared 
since  Goncharov’s  Oblomov.  Then  the  prying  eyes  of  Newborough 
must  not,  cannot,  be  forgotten.  Not  even  Marcel  Proust  has  made  the 
window  more  terrible. 

Adam’s  Breed.  By  Radclyffe  Hall.  (Cassell.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

Perhaps  the  real  clue  to  this  curiously  arresting  and  original  novel 
is  its  dedication  to  “  Our  Three  Selves.”  Certainly,  in  the  three 
books  that  form  the  volume,  the  author  presents  three  entirely  different 
aspects  of  his  hero.  Gian-Luca,  robbed  of  everything  except  his 
Italian  blood,  bereft  of  his  mother  from  birth,  wholly  ignored  by  his 
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prosperous  father,  without  even  a  name,  without  a  country,  and  from 
his  very  childhood  without  faith,  is  a  member  of  a  little  community  of 
Italians  in  Old  Compton  Street.  And  among  all  these  varied,  well- 
differentiated  Latin  figures  it  is  the  old  grandmother  of  Gian-Luca  who 
stands  out  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  as  the  prevailing,  resisting 
type.  She  has  resisted  Gian-Luca’s  love  while  he  was  a  child;  she  has 
turned  away  from  his  successful  career  as  a  head-waiter  in  manhood; 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  will  be  softened  by  the  last  aspect  of 
her  grandson  when,  like  a  figure  in  a  Dostoievsky  novel,  he  turns  from 
the  world  in  search  of  his  own  soul. 

Such  is  the  bald  outline  of  Gian-Luca’s  evolution  in  his  three  aspects 
from  his  birth  to  his  death  in  the  early  thirties.  He  is  at  once  a 
problem  in  heredity  and  a  problem  in  environment,  but  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  this  author’s  deep  intelligence  that  he  has  left  him  not  a 
psychological  case  in  the  abstract  but  a  concrete  human  being,  the  sort 
of  person  that  one  may  be  unconsciously  on  the  look-out  for  any  day 
in  the  labyrinths  of  Soho.  Zola  would  have  made  the  waiter’s 
passionate  reaction  against  the  gluttony,  to  which  it  was  his  life  mission 
to  pander,  more  grandiose  in  manner,  but  not  a  whit  more  vital  in 
matter. 
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